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FOREWORD 


Agricultural labour forms the largest single sector of India’s 
labour force. Welfare measures undertaken by Government in pur- 
suance of the recommendations of the Royal Commission on Labour 
related mainly to labour in organised industries. In recent years, 
especially since Independence, the question of formulating amelio- 
rative measures for agricultural labour has been receiving increased. 
attention, but the main difficulty was the lack of comprehensive 
data on all essential aspects relating to the economic conditions of 
agricultural labour. To obtain the required data, the Ministry of 
Labour conducted an All-India Agricultural Labour Enquiry m 
close collaboration with State Governments. The present series of 
reports relate to the Intensive Family Survey of agricultural labour 
and their families, their employment, wages, income, cost and 
standard of living and indebtedness. 


The Pianning Commission has recognised that the “enquiry 
has already helped to draw attention to the significance of the agri- 
cultural worker in the country’s future development and its results 
are likely to be of material assistance in drawing up programmes 
for agricultural workers’. 


It is opportune that these reports will become available to the 
Government and the public when the second Five Year Plan is 
being drawn up and it is hoped that they would greatly assist in 
drawing up a blue print for the amelioration of the conditions of 
agricultural labour. 


A significant fact emerging from this enquiry is that the prob- 
lem of further employment opportunities for the agricultural labour 
is as important as that of fixing their minimum wages. 


(1) 


(ii) 


This is the first and the largest socio-economic enquiry of its 
kind conducted in Asia along the lines laid down by international 
bodies like the I.L.0. and the U.N. and according to the scientific 
principles of sampling under expert technical guidance. The prob- 
lems of agricultural labour have also been coming to the forefront 
in recent years in the scheme of activities of the I.L.0. The United 
Nations are devoting considerable attention to the problems re- 
lating to the standard and levels of living. I trust, therefore, that 
these reports would be of interest not only to the public in India 
but also at an international level. 


I must take this opportunity to acknowledge my grateful 
thanks for Dr. B. Ramamurti who, in addition to his duties as the 
Joint Director, Central Statistical Organisation, undertook, at the 
request of the Ministry of Labour, to prepare these series of reports 
on the Intensive Family Survey of agricultural labourers and, to the 
officers and staff of the Statistical Unit of the Ministry of Labour 
for giving him the necessary assistance. 


Now that the basic family budget data have been made avail- 
able, I trust that steps would be taken at an early date towards 
preparation of cost of living index numbers for the agricultural labour — 
classes which would be necessary for revising the minimum wages 
from time to time in accordance with the provisions of the Minimum 


Wages Act, 1948. 
i 


New Deut [95/8 G 


19th May 1954 Minster for Labour 


PREFACE 


Agriculture is the oldest of man’s industry. Agriculture in 
India accounts for about half of the national income and agricultural 
labour forms the largest single sector of India’s labour force. The 
Royal Commission on Agriculture and the one on Labour paid little 
attention to this important sector of the population. It was only in 
1943 that the Tripartite Labour Conference, while recommending an 
enquiry into the conditions of labour suggested further that this 
should be extended to agricultural wage earners aswell. The Indian 
Labour Ministers’ Conference held in October 1946, approved of 
such anenquiry. With India attaining Independence in 1947, greater 
attention was paid to the problems of agricultural labour and 
as a first step towards ameliorating their conditions, the Minimum 
‘Wages Act, 1948 was placed on the Statute Book. The main handi- 
cap in proceeding further was, however, the lack of reliable data on 
the economic conditions of agricultural labour. The Government of 
India, therefore, decided to conduct an All-India Agricultural Labour 
Enquiry. 


2. The enquiry was conducted by trained investigators during 
the year 1950-51 in three stages through three different schedules— 
the General Village, the General Family and the Intensive Family 
Schedules and covered a sample of about 800 villages selected on the 
basis of stratified random sampling. The main enquiry was preceded 
by a pilot enquiry. 


3. In the General Village Schedule, broad information on the 
economy of the village available either from the village records or 
from local enquiries were collected and the results have been published 
in a monograph entitled ‘ Agricultural Wages in India, Volumes I 


and II.’ 
( ii ) 


(iv ) 


4. The General Family Survey covered all the families in the 
selected villages which numbered about 1,04,000 and the informat om 
collected related to the size of the family, earning strengsh, 
Occupational structure, size of the holdings, implements and housing.. 
The report on this survey entitled “ Rural Man-Power and Occu- 


pational structure ”’ has also been published. — 


5. The present series of reports deals with the third and the most 
important stage—the Intensive Family Survey of agricultural labour 
families. Roughly, about fifty percent. of the agricultural labour 
families in each of the sampled villages were selected for this survey. 
The families surveyed numbered in all about 11,000. The informa- 
tion collected related te employment, wages, income, cost and level 


of living and indebtedness of agricultural labour families. 


6. The scope of the schedules, concepts, definitions and other 
methodological aspects, as well as the organisational aspects of the 
enquiry are describedin ChapterI. It may, however, be pointed out 
that in the light of the experience of the pilot enquiry, the method of 
collection of data for the year as a whole as originally proposed was 
dropped and was replaced by collection of data month after month 
for all the 12 months of the year 1950-51 and the annual data were 
compiled therefrom. — Bie 


7. This series of reports on the Intensive Family Survey con- 
sists of 7 volumes. Volume I deals with All-India and the other 
volumes ave devoted to the States in each of the six Zones into which 
the country was divided for purposes of the 1951 population census. 
India is a vast country with striking regional. differences. These 
are broadly brought out by studying the differences as amongst the 
different Census Zones. It would be almost impossible and even: 
unnecessary to discuss in the All-India Report every State in each 


(v) 


Zone. They are dealt with in detail in the respective Zonal volumes.. 
Only significant differences as amongst the major States in each of 
the Zones are discussed. 


8. The States of the Indian Union are generally classified into. 
Part A, Part B, Part C and Part D States and as observed by the 
Census Commissioner, their legal distinction has no special significance: 
in relation to the life of the people or their means of living. Hence 
no attempt has been made to present the data grouped according to: 
these categories. 


9. The All-India Report contains 9 chapters. A number of 
summary statistical statements have been incorporated in the body 
of the Report with a view to high-lighting the important aspects-. 
For further and fuller statistics, the reader 1s requested to refer to. 
the comprehensive set of tables appended to the Report. 


9-1. Chapter I deals with concepts used, definitions adopted 
and other methodological details and organizational aspects of the: 


enquiry. 


9:2. The problems of agricultural labour should not be viewed 
in isolation but against the background of rural economy in which 
they are functioning. Chapter II gives the background information 
on the growth of population in relation to land utilisation, size and. 
distribution of cultivated holdings. It may be mentioned that- 
data on cultivated holdings were specially collected during the 
General Family Survey. 


9-3. Occupational structure of families and that of the labour 
force are dealt with in Chapter III. 


9-4. Chapter IV is devoted to the main findings on wage-paid. 
employment, self-employment and unemployment of agricultural 
labourers. The data on unemployment related only to adult male: 
workers. 


( v1) 


9-5. Chapter V deals with the wage structure of agricultural 
labourers. The wage rates given are in all cases duly weighted 
according to man-days worked. The structure of agricultural 
wages as seen in different modes of wage payment, system of 
supplying perquisites and the regional and operational variations 
in the rates of wages are presented and analysed. An important 
feature is the study of wage differentials as measured by the co-efficient 
of variation and the frequency distribution in different wage-slabs. 
An estimate of wage bill of agricultural labourers is also made. 


9-6. A small chapter (Chapter VI) has been added on child 
labour also, because of greater interest of international agencies on 
the problems of child labour. 


9-7. Chapter VII deals with the income of agricultural labour 
families. The income is analysed according to sources, and it is 
interesting to note that although agricultural labour forms the most 
important source, there are other auxiliary sources as well. An 
attempt is also made to obtain the total annual income of agricultural 
labour families and to compare the per capita income of an agricul- 
tural labour family with that of an industrial labour family. 


9-8. Chapter VIII deals with the cost and level of living. For 
important items, both quantity and value figures are given. The 
per capita consumption of cereals has Leen discussed. An attempt 
is also made, with the assistance of the Directorate-General of Health 
Services, to work out the nutritional value or epee of the diet 
of agricultural labourers. 


9-9. The last chapter deals with indebtedness. 


10, The layout of the State Chapters in the different Zonal 
volumes (Vols. II to VII) follows almost the same plan. They have 
been prepared by the officers of the Statistical Unit of the Ministry 


of Labour under my general guidance. This volume relates to North 
West India Zone, | 


( vii ) 


11. In view of the fact that data for the entire rural population 
‘for about the same period are available in the reports of the National 
‘Sample Survey, a comparison has been made in Vol. I between the 
devel and content of living of agricultural labour families and of 
all rural families. 


Cost of living and wage index numbers— 


12. Apart from throwing light on employment, income and 
standard of living, the data collected provide the necessary ‘‘ weights” 
for the compilation of agricultural labour cost of living index numbers 
-as also index numbers of wage rates. The importance of such index 
numbers for purposes of revising the wages from time to time under 
the Minimum Wages Act and as important economic indicators, 
hardly needs emphasis. It is understood that provision has been 
made in the revised First Five Year Plan for preparation of such 
‘index numbers. 


Importance of the results—N ational and International point of view— 


13. Realising the importance of agricultural labour in any 
‘developmental planning, the Planning Commission has devoted a 
full chapter to agricultural labour in the National Five Year Plan 
and has observed in respect of the reports already published that 
“the enquiry has already helped to draw attention to the significance 
of agricultural workers in the country’s future development and its 
‘results are likely to be of material assistance in drawing up pro- 
grammes for agricultural workers ”’. 


14. In recent years, the International Labour Office has been 
-devoting considerable attention to the problems of agriculture and 
-agricultural labour in particular. A Permanent Agricultural Com- 
‘mittee set up in 1938 had a series of sessions during the last few 


( vill ) 


years. The problem of Wage Regulation in Agriculture was dis- 

cussed in January 1950 and a Resolution embodying certain guiding: 
principles relating to agricultural wages and incomes of primary 
producers was adopted by the Conference. In the 34th session held. 
in Geneva in 1951, the International Labour Conference adopted a. 
convention and a recommendation concerning minimum wage fixing 

machinery in agriculture. The I.L.0. Conference of Labour Statis- 
ticlans has also drawn attention to the problems of farm family 
living studies. 


15. The United Nations has also been giving some thought to. 
the problems of measurements of standards of living in view of the 
fact that promotion of higher standard of living is set forth in the. 
Charter of the United Nations as a general goal of international and. 
social activity. | 


A Committee of Experts was set up by the Economic and Social 
Council in 1953 to report on International Definition and Measure- 


ment and Standards and Levels of Living. The Committee laid. 
great stress on planning and conduct of family living surveys designed. 


to obtain direct and comprehensive measurement of actual family 
living conditions, and further observed that such studies should be 
desirable not only for the nation as a whole but also for significant © 
social and economic groupings of the population. : 


16. The Agricultural Labour Enquiry isthe largest socio-econo-- 
mic enquiry of its kind conducted in the ECAFE area. It covered 
besides family living, employment, wages and in fact all economic: 
aspects of the life of agricultural labour. 


In the design of the survey, analysis and presentation of data, 
the recommendations of the I.L.O. in their monograph “ Family 
Living Studies ” and that of the U.N. Statistical Sub-Commission on 
sampling were kept in view to the extent possible. The enquiry was: 


(ix) 


conducted in close collaboration with the State Government and 
under the technical guidance of the Departmental Committee of 
Statisticians and Economists. It is hoped, therefore, that the results 
as also the methods and techniques adopted would be of value not 
only to the Government and the public in India but also to 
countries in similar stages of economic and social evolution and to 
international agencies like the I.L.O. and the United Nations. 


17. Acknowledgments— 


17-1. An enquiry ofthis nature cannot be successful but for the 
unstinted co-operation and hard work put in by the field and head- 
quarters staff. J am very grateful to the State Supervisors and the 
field staff who performed their arduous duties with energy and devo- 
tion. 


17-2. I shall be failing in my duty if I do not record our grati- 
tude to Shri Sadashiva Prasad, the Secretariat Officer in charge of 
the enquiry.till January 1953 when he was transferred to the Ministry 
of Communications. It was due to his untiring efforts and admirable 
organisational ability and drive that the enquiry of this type: 
materialised and was successfully completed. 


17:3. I should also acknowledge our gratitude to the Minister 
for Labour, Shri Jagjivan Ram, and laterly Shri V. V. Giri, and the 
Secretaries, Shri V.K.R. Menon, ICS, and laterly Shri Vishnu Sahay, 
ICS, for the encouragement given and interest shown from time 
to time, and to Shri N.C. Kuppuswami, Deputy Secretary, Ministry 
of Labour. | | : 


17:4. It has been extremely kind of Labour Minister to 
have given a foreword to this series of Reports. 


17-5. Amongst the officers who assisted me in this work, I must 
make special mention of Shri K. D. Chatterjee, Deputy Statistician, 
who has been in the Agricultural Labour Enquiry right from the 


(x) 


beginning and assisted very considerably at all stages, from the 
drawing up of the schedules, framing of instructions, designing of 
tables to drafting of the reports. I hope that this officer with so 
much of experience in the problems of agricultural labour would 
profitably be continued in this work in future. The zonal reports: 
were written by him under my general guidance and direction. 


17-6. I must also acknowledge my grateful thanks for the con— 
siderable assistance received from Dr. W. B. Donde, Senior Research 
Officer, in the drafting of the reports. Thanks are also due to 
Sarvashri 8. 8. Mukherji and T. O. Cherian, Research Officers and! 
J. C. Grover, Y. P. Passiand 8. N. Panikkar, Senior Investigators, 
and K. Madurai, Ram Parkash and K. Lakshminarayanan, Investiga- 
tors in drafting the reports. J am deeply indebted to Shri M. P. 
Shrivastava, Assistant Director, Central Statistical Organisation,. 
for his kind assistance in designing the Appendix Tables. Shri 
G. P. Khare, Research Officer, greatly assisted in the tabulations of 
the data and in the coding and code checking of the schedules with 
the help of Sarvashri Gyan Prakash, Ram Parkash, K. Lakshmi- 
narayanan and Jasmer Singh, Investigators. I am particularly 
- grateful to Sarvashri K. D. Chatterjee, K. Lakshminarayanan and 
Ram Parkash for seeing the Reports through the Press. I must also 
add a word of praise for Shrimati Pushpa Kakkar, Shri Harbhajam 
Singh and Shri Trambak Rao, Stenographers, for the heavy dictation 
and typing work which they did cheerfully and to our satisfaction.. 
Our clerks, Sarvashri Daulti Ram and B. Mukherii, also assisted: 
in the typing of the Reports and statements. These reports: 


are as much theirs as mine. 


17-7. My grateful thanks are due to the Army Statistical Orga- 
nisation and its Chief, Shri N. T. Mathew, who got the heavy 


(x1) 
tabulations done in a prompt and efficient manner with the help. 


of the Hollerith equipment. 


17-8. Iam most grateful to Prof. P. C. Mahalanobis, Statistical! 
Adviser to the Cabinet, Shri 8. Subramanian, Joint Director, Central. 
Statistical Organisation, Shri J. J. Anjaria, Economic Adviser to the- 
Ministry of Finance, Dr. 8. R. Sen, Economic and Statistical Adviser 
to the Ministry of Food and Agriculture, ShriN. K. Adyanthaya, 
Director, Labour Bureau, and other members of the Committee of’ 


Statisticians for their valuable suggestions from time to time. 


17-9. I must also express my deep debt of gratitude to the. 
officers of the I.L.O. and in particular to Mr. R. Rao, Assistant 
Secretary -General, Mr. R. M. Woodbury, Chief Statistician and laterly 
Mr. Robert J. Myers, his successor and Mr. M. Osmay, Chief of the 
Agriculture Division, for their sustained interest in this work and 


suggestions from time to time. 


Thanks are also due to Dr. (Miss) R. Karnad of the Directorate-. 
General of Health Services for her valuable advice in drafting the. 


section on nutritional value of the diet of agricultural labourers. 


18. Last but not least, I take this opportunity of acknowledg-. 
ing, on my behalf and on behalf of the Ministry of Labour, our deep 
debt of gratitude to the heads of agricultural labour families surveyed. 
who inspite of trying conditions enthusiastically co-operated with, 
our field staff in furnishing valuable information which forms the basis. 


of these reports. 


Our thanks are also due to the Controller of Printing andi 
Stationery and the Managers of Government of India Press, Calcutta. 


> ‘New DELHI 
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The views expressed in these reports are not those of the Ministry 
‘of Labour. 


- B.RAMAMURTI 


. Joint Director 
Dated 19th May 1955 Central Statistical Organisation 
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CHAPTER I 
“METHODOLOGICAL AND ORGANISATIONAL ASPECTS OF THE ENQUIRY 


The object of the Agricultural Labour Enquiry was to collect data on 
-employment, earnings, cost and level of living and indebtedness of agricul- 
“tural labourers in the Indian Union with a view to considering what protective 
‘and ameliorative measures, including fixation of minimum wages, should be 
‘undertaken to improve their conditions. 

2. Coverage—The enquiry covered all the 27 States in the Indian Union 
“and was conducted in three stages wiz. General Village, General Family 
‘and Intensive Family Surveys, in about 800 villages selected on the principles 
‘of stratified random sampling. The General Family Survey covered 1,04,00U 
‘rural families and the Intensive Family Survey about 11,000 agricultural 
\abour families. 

3. Responsibility and direction—The enquiry was conducted by the 
Ministry of Labour, Government of India, in close collaboration with 
the State Governments and under the technical guidance of the Departmental 
Committee of Statisticians and Economists. In the design, analysis and 
presentation, the recommendations of the U.N. Statistical Sub-Cummission 
on Sampling and of the International Labour Organisation in their monograph 

n “ Family Living Studies ’’ were kept in view to the extent possible. 

4. Period—The data collected during the Intensive Family punvey 
related to the year March, 1950 to February, 1951. 

5. Palot Survey—As this enquiry was the first of its kind to be conducted 
on an All-India scale, the Committee of Economists and Statisticians recom- 
mended that it should proceed by gradually expanding stages and that 
the first stage should be a preliminary enquiry in a few villages in some 
of the States. Accordingly, pilot enquiries were conducted in 27 villages in 
8 different States with a view to testing the suitability of the questionnaires, 
amplifying the instructions, obtaining an idea of the time taken and the 
nature of the field organisation required. 

6. Schedules—The schedules were made final in the light of the experience 
gained in the pilot enquiries. The scope of the schedules has been briefly 
indicated in the Preface. The scope of the Intensive Family Schedule is given 
in detail in section 8. In view of the importance of the third stage—the 
Intensive Family Survey of agricultural labour families—monthly data were 
collected every month for a period of 12 months and the annual data were 
built therefrom. 

7. Design of the Enquiry 

T°1. Stratification—It was found that even within a State there were 
considerable differences in the economic conditions of the rural population 
and in particular of agricultural labourers. It was, therefore, found advanta- 
geous both from administrative and statistical considerations to divide each 
major State into a few homogeneous zones for the purpose of this enquiry. 
‘The scientific procedure for stratification for a single variate enquiry would 
be to examine the range of dispersion of that variate, so that stratification 
could be carried out on the basis of optimum allocations. In a socio-econ>»mic 
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enquiry of this type, the data collected related to a number of statistical 
variates and there were practically no data on any of these on an all-India. 
basis. The zoning was, therefore, carried out on broad agricultural and 
economic considerations and on the basis of the judgement and knowledge of 
the State Officers concerned, like the Directors of Economics and Statistics, 
Directors of Agriculture, Directors of Land Records. The country was divided: 
into about 80 zones. While the zones in a few cases cut across district boun- 
daries, they were so demarcated as not to cut across Talug or Tehsil boundaries.. 
An analysis of the results showed an increase in efficiency due to zoning in 
a majority of cases. 


7°2. Allocation and Selection of Villages—As regards the allocation of 
the number of villages to be selected for each zone, it was felt that this should: 
be done by giving equal weightage to the number of villages and the rural 
population in each zone. From considerations of work load, villages with a 
population less than 100 were excluded. With a view to ensuring strict 
randomness, the selection of villages was done at the headquarters in Delhi 
and communicated to the State Supervisors. The villages were selected at 
random with equal prol:.tility and without replacement. 


7°3. Selection of Agricultural Labour Families—Within each selected! 
village, from the list of agricultural labour families prepared during the General 
Family Survey, the requisite number of agricultu al labour families, generally 
50 per cent., were selected at random, again, with equal probability and without 
replacement. The selection of families was done at the field with the help- 
of the Table of Random Numbers supplied from the headquarters. In all, 
about 11,000 agricultural labour families were covered. The design of the 
Intensive Family Survey was thus a stratified two-stage random sampling— 
the village being the primary or first stage unit and the agricultural labour: 
family the second stage or the ultimate unit. 


8. Intensive Family Schedules, Instructions, Definitions and Conceptual’ 
Problems-—- 


8°1. Schedules—A copy of theschedules used for the Intensive Family 

Survey is given in Appendix I. There were 3 schedules—Forms III-A, III-B 
and III-C. Form ITI-C contained a daily record of employment and earnings, 
quantity consumed and expenditure on cereals and pulses and was prescribed 
for about half a dozen agricultural labour families in those selected villages — 
where suitable local agencies were available. They were intended to serve as a 
check for the important items of information collected in the monthly sche- 
dules. The Form III-A contained 12 rubrics and related to employment 
in the different agricultural operations and non-agricultural work, unemploy- 
ment, wages, income, consumption expenditure and indebtedness. 


8°2. Instructions—In a socio-economic enquiry, the instructions issued are- 
as important as the questionnaire itself. Detailed instructions were, therefore, 
prepared for the guidance of the enquiry staff in which the various terms like 
‘family’, ‘main occupation ’, ‘agricultural family’, ‘agricultural labour family,” 
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etc. were carefully defined and explained and directives were given about the 
methods of collection of data. 


8:3. Inspite of the best efforts in preparing the instructions, it was found 
necessary to issue supplementary instructions from time to time with a view 
to explaining the difficulties faced while actually conducting the enquiry. 
The instructions (Appendix II) are self-explanatory and it is not proposed, 
therefore, to cover the same ground. There are, however, a few points of impor- 
tance which need mention. 


8°4. Wages and Income of Attached Workers—In regard to the employ- - 
ment rubric, while all details could be obtained for casual workers this 
was not possible for attached workers. In fact monthly collection of wages 
for attached labour was not possible. This was because the attached workers 
were generally employed on a definite contract for a definite period, usually 
longer than a month. Some of them were crop-sharers, and therefore took 
active interest in crop production since their emoluments depended on crop 
yields. They were sometimes paid in cash and sometimes partly in cash and 
partly in kind. Perquisites like meals, clothes, shoes, blankets, small plots of | 
land as house sites were also allowed. Some of the attached workers had 
boarding and lodging with their masters. In some cases, they were given 
loans free of interest. Thus, the methods of remuneration for attached 
workers were of such a bewildering variety that data could only be obtained 
for the year as a whole or for the period of contract and not for each month. 


8°5. Employment and Unemployment—The employment data collected 
relate only to wage-paid employment. For the remaining period, the labourers 
must have been either unemployed or self-employed. The data on unemploy- 
ment were also collected in respect of men only. No data could be collected on 
the days they were self-employed. This was obtained more as a residual. 
The main difficulty was that periods of self-employment were not sharply 
defined. Nor can it be said that during the days they were self-employed, 
they were fully employed. There must have been considerable hidden 
under-employment. 


8:6. Net Income from Land—The net income from land of the agricultural 
labour families was recorded in rubric III-A-9 of the schedules after taking 
into account the various items of expenditure incurred in crop production and 
the total value of products. Although efforts were made to i1ecord every 
item as accurately as possible, the figure of net income can only be regarded as 
an approximation. However, it has to be remembered that the extent 
of land owned or held by the agricultural labour families was generally small 
and due to their lack of resources they had per force to keep production cost 
to the minimum. 


8°7. Budget in Abstract—A useful rubric was the Budget in Abstract, 
and the explanations in the case of deficit or surplus. This went a long way 
in making further efforts to ascertain the reasons for discrepancies between 
income and expenditure if they were wide. At the same time, the investigators 
were strictly warned that in no case should they attempt to manipulate with 
a view to balancing the budget. 
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8°8. Indebtedness—In a rural enquiry and particularly that of agricultural 
labourers, the data on indebtedness by its very nature should not be assigned 
a high degree of reliability. The families were generally averse to disclose 
their debt position and it was very difficult to get at the precise figure of debt, 
the rate of interest, source, purpose of debt, efc. It was also not possible to 
assess with any degree of accuracy the value of property mortgaged. 


9. Recruitment of Staff—The success of any large scale socio-economic 
enquiry depends not only on the statistical aspects but equally upon the adminis- 
trative, engineering and publicity aspects of the enquiry. The recruitment 
of about 200 Deputy Investigators, 50 Investigators and 23 Supervisors was 
one of the most difficult problems. The Supervisors recruited were mostly 
officers in State Governments with experience of socio-economic surveys or — 
revenue or rural development work. They were whole-time officers except 
in minor States where they were employed on a part-time basis. The Deputy 
Investigators, who formed the ultimate field staff, were mostly Matriculates, 
drawn as far as possible from local areas, and preferably with knowledge of 
village records. The Investigators who were responsible for the immediate 
supervision of the Deputy Investigators were mostly graduates in Economies 


or Mathematics or Statistics, preferably with experience of socio-economic 
surveys. 


10. Training—Proper training of Investigators was extremely necessary 
in an enquiry of this type. The preliminary enquiry furnished good practical 
training to the headquarters staff, State Supervisors and nuclear staff of Investi- 
gators and Deputy Investigators, appointed to conduct the enquiry. Detailed 
instructions regarding training, operational procedure, duties and responsibili- 
ties of field staff were drawn up for guidance of the field staff. The Investi- 
gators who collected data in the General Village Questionnaire in the first 
ynstance and the Supervisors in charge of the units, were required to train up 
the Deputy Investigators both at the headquarters and at villages in the use 
of official records for collection and verification of data, familiarise them 
with the agricultural calendar, different crop seasons, systems of cropping, 
the various agricultural operations and modes of wage payment. The 
Supervisors were instructed to put the Deputy Investigators personally in 
touch with local residents of villages to ensure their continued active co-opera- 
tion. It was the Deputy Investigators who were primarily concerned with 
collection of data in the General Family and the Intensive Family Question- 
naires. It was the responsibility of the Investigators to show how the Deputy 
Investigators should proceed in the collection of data. The Investigators 
were, as such, required personally to collect data in the General Family and 
Intensive Family Questionnaires and explain to the Deputy Investigators 
how it should be done in the initial stages, 


The Supervisors and Investigators were also enjoined to pay visits to the ' 
villages and ‘‘ spot check ” schedules. The Investigators were entrusted with 
the work of scrutinising the collected schedules and correcting inaccuracies 
before they were sent to the headquarters, 
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Although it would be very desirable from the point of view of convenience 
to recruit all the staff at one time, still, from practicai considerations, it was 
found necessary to recruit them by stages so as to get an idea of the diffi- 
culties involved and the manageability or otherwise of the work-load. 


11. Publicity Arrangements—In a socio-economic enquiry of this scale, it 
is necessary to develop that cordial atmosphere that would call for the volun- 
tary co-operation of the villagers, local officials and non-official bodies. Detailed 
circulars were issued to the District Officers and various rural Panchayats 
and other non-official organisations requesting for their co-operation. Appeals 
were also issued over the signatures of the Central Minister for Labour and 
State Labour Ministers. 


12. Progressing of the Enquiry—In a sampling enquiry, it would be neces- 
sary to ensure that all the villages are surveyed according to the schedule. 
A detailed system of progress.ng was instituted. Weekly and Monthly Reports 
on work allotted and work actually performed and reasons for short-fall, 
were prescribed for the Deputy Investigators and Investigators. Monthly 
Reports were received from the Supervisors in a prescribed form at the head- 
quarters giving in numerical terms the work scheduled and the work actually 
dione, and the reasons for delay, if any. A consolidated All-India report was 
prepared every month and the progress reviewed and revised targets fixed. 
It was a difficult job for these Deputy Investigators to. get themselves used 
to the hard conditions of village life, and move from one random village to 
another. In view of the arduous nature of the work, it was quite an important 
thing to see that proper human relationship was maintained, and there was 
mo serious defection. 


13. Budgeting and Time Studies—In a large scale enquiry, financial 
estimates have to be made much in advance. No previous information was 
-available, as this was the first enquiry of its kind. Very often this involved 
time studies on the various processes. For example, time studies were 
made on the work-load involved in the scrutiny and coding of schedules before 
estimates of the requirements for the scrutiny and coding of the one lakh sche- 
‘dules were made. - These studies were also useful for fixing norms for purposes 
of judging the day-to-day output of individual workers engaged on this task. 


14. Tabulations—The monthly schedules were scrutinised at the head- 
quarters as and when they were received from the field staff and doubtful 
points were referred back to them for clarification. Some of the families either 
ileft the village or were not available for interviewing during most of the months 
of the year and had, therefore, to be dropped. An examination of some 
‘schedules showed that the income from land of some of the families was very 
«considerable and on further scrutiny they were found to be cultivator 
families rather than agricultural labour families and hence the survey was not 
pursued and such schedules were, therefore, not taken up for compilation. 
‘The total number of schedules accepted for final tabulation was about 11,00. 
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The schedules were coded and code-checked and passed on to the Army 
Statistical Organisation, Ministry of Defence, Government of India for tabula- 
tion on the Hollerith calculating machines. The mechanised tabulations were 
decoded, checked and recast in a presentable form in the Statistical Unit. An 
idea of the volume of tabulations involved can be had from the fact that the: 
number of cards punched was of the order of 2 million. , 


15. Methods of Estimation—As indicated in para 7, the design of the Inten- 
sive Family Survey was that of two-stage stratified sampling, the sampling: 
of villages within the zones and then of families within sampled villages. 
In both stages, the selection was with equal probability and without replace- 
ment. As families within villages were selected with a uniform sampling: 
fraction within each zone, the tabulation procedure consisted in obtaining 
from the family cards totals for all the villages in the zone directly on the 
tabulator. To get the estimates for the zone, the total for the villages surveyed 
was weighted proportionally to the ratio of the total estimated agriculturali 
labour families in each zone to the total number of agricultural labour families 
included in the sample for that zone. 


The totals for the States, Census Zones and All-India have been obtained, 
as is obvious, by simple direct summation of the concerned zonal figures. This. 
procedure of ratio estimation on the basis of further information provided by 
the population census, appears to yield a better result than what could be 
obtained by a weighting system based on sampling fraction for villages. 


16. Precision of the Results—The main advantage of probability samplir g 1s 
that it is possible to work out in numerical terms the precision of the results. This- 
is done by means of standard errors. The idea is to show how close 
the results obtained from the sample would be to those obtained from similar 
other samples of the same size, or those that would be obtained if a complete 
census were undertaken under the same conditions as obtained in the conduct. 
of sample survey, with the same questionnaires, same field staff, interview 
procedure, type of supervision, etc. For example, if there are 1,000 families 
in a population and if a random sample of 100 families were drawn and it shows. 
the average income of these families to be Rs. 495, then this is the estimate 
of the average annual income of the 1,000 families in the population. The 
question then is, could this figure be used as an estimate of the result that. 
would have been obtained by a complete census covering all the 1,000 
families in the population. Perhaps another random sample of 100 families: 
would give Rs. 505. The standard error of an estimate is a measure of it; pre- 
cision. It depends on the unit of measurement, but the ratio of standard! 
error of the estimate to the population value estimatedis independent of the 
unit of measurement. This ratio, called the co-efficient of variation, is- 
emp]: yed as a re’ative measure for the variation of the estimate. 


The exact calculations of standard error and co-efficient of variation of 
a number of variates obtained as a result of ratio estimates in a two-stage: 
stratified sampling design would involve heavy computational work. How- 
ever, this was undertaken for one State, namely, Madras by use of appropriate: 
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formula and the standard error has been worked out. The co-efficient 
of variation for one important variate, namely, expenditure per consumption’ 
unit, was found for the State as a whole to be nearly 3 per cent. This shows: 
that at a5 per cent. level of significance or in 95 per cent. cases of repetition: 
of similar sample surveys under the same conditions, the total actual expendi- 
ture per consumption unit forthe Stateasa whole is not likely todiffer from 
Rs, 114 by more than about Rs. 7; that is, it is likely to lie within the range 
of Rs, 107 t> Rs. 121. Itis hoped that this will broadly be the order of accu-- 
racy in respect of this variate for the major States. 


It is not claimed, in the absence of further computational work, that the- 
same degree of precision could be obtained for the other variates. However; 
the co-efficient of variation was worked out for each State for wage rates and for 
expenditure per consumption unit assuming them to be just simple variates- 
and ignoring two-stage sampling. For major States, they varied from 23 to: 
55% in respect of expenditure per consumption unit. 


It should be mentioned that a ratio estimate of the type proposed will: 
be biassed but this bias will be more than offset by the gain in the precision. 
when, as is expected in the present case, the variates are highly correlated.. 
To be precise, the bias in a ratio estimate of the total expenditure on food. 
based on the number of consumption units in zone II of Madras was found to. 
be approximately 0-24°% of the true value, while the co-efficient of variation: 
of the same ratio estimate was found to be 4:2°/, whereas for a linear estimate: 
the co-efficient of variation was as high as 12-1%*. It is, therefore, seen 
that the ratio method provides, on the whole, a more precise estimate 
although slightly biassed. 


*For details please refer to Appendix III of Volume I—All-India Report. 
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(3) Patiala and East Punjab States Union. 
(4) Ajmer 
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(8) Jammu & Kashmir 
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INTENSIVE FAMILY SURVEY 
RAJASTHAN 
1. Introductory 


1-1. Area and population—Rajasthan* with an area of 130,207 square 
iiles is the largest Part B State. According to the 1951 Census, it had a popu- 
lation of 15,290,797, of which 83 per cent. was rural. The density of popula- 
tion was 117 per square mile. 


1:2. Physical features—The State consists ean of a plateau sloping 
towards the Ganges Valley on the north-east and drained by tributaries of the 
Ganges. The Aravalli Hills intersect the country almost from end to end 
in a line running north-east and south-west. The heights of Mount Abu are 
close to the south-western extremity of the range, while its north-eastern end 
may be said to terminate near Khetri almost on the borders of Delhi. There 
are two main regions, one to the north-west of the Hills and the other to the 
south-east. The north-west region is sandy, ill-watered and unproductive, 
although it improves gradually from west to east. The only river of any 
consequence here is the Luni. The cultivation is poor and precarious. 
Along the base of the Aravalli range, however, the land is well-cultivated. 
Lying between the Aravalli range and the aia plains of the Indus and the 
Punjab is the Great Indian Desert consisting of a sandy waste interrupted by 
rocky hills and waterless valleys. _ This area comprises the whole of Jaisalmer, 
Bikaner, Shekhawati and a part of old Jodhpur State. The ground is often 
entirely bare, even though in some places there are a few shrubs or plants. 
Water is scarce and agriculture depends almost entirely on the rains, which in 
this area are of an uncertain character. 


The region south-east of the Aravallis presents a contrast. It is more 
fertile and very diversified in character. The rains in this region are heavier 
and more regular. It is traversed by many rivers and in some parts there are 
wide valleys, fertile table lands and large areas of excellent soil. The chief 
-Tivers are Banas and Chambal. 


*The State of Rajasthan as reconstituted in March 1949 comprised the following units :— 


(1) The former State of Rajasthan comprising 10 States of (7) Banswara, (ii) Bundi,(ii/) 
Dungarpur, (iv) Jhalawar, (v) Kishangarh, (vw) Indewar, (viz) Kotah, (viii) Partabgarh, (ix) 
Shahpura and (x) Tonk. 

(2) Jaipur, 

(3) Jodhpur, 

(4) Bikaner, 

(5) Jaisalmer and 

(6) The former United State of Matsya, comprising 4 covenanting States of (i) Alwar 


(ii) Bharatpur, (ii¢) Dholpur and (iv) Karauli, 
Later on, the district of Sirohi was also included in Rajasthan territory. 
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1-3. Zonal characteristics—For administrative purposes, the State has: 
been divided into five divisions, namely, Jaipur, Jodhpur, Udaipur, Bikaner 
and Kotah. These divisions were adopted as zones for the Agricultural Labour 
Enquiry. A brief description of each zone is given below. 


Zone-I (Javpur)—With the exception of Shekhawati in which partial 
‘desert ’’ conditions prevail, the country is for the most part fertile. 
The rainfall varies from 20 to 30 inches per annum. The belt consisting of 
Swai Madhopur, Gangapur and Hindaun produces most of the crops including 
commercial crops such as ground-nuts and oil seeds. Apart from its agri- 
cultural wealth, the region possesses minerals like mica, magnesite, copper, 
marble, china clay, steatite (soap stone), lead etc. Shekhawati and Malpura 
are important places for wool gathering. Jaipur artisans are famous for their 
craftsmanship. Scattered all over the area are some of the cottage industries 
like cotton and wool hand spinning, weaving, basket making, pottery, namda- 
making, tanning of hides and skins ; besides being the main occupation for many, 
these provide subsidiary occupations to rural people. 


Zone-II (Jodhpur)—This area'is also called ‘Marwar’*. The region is sterile; 
sandy and dry. Some fertile lands exist in the north-east and south-east near 
the Aravalli Hills but the western portions are particularly barren. As the zone 
is outside the influence of monsoon, the rainfall is precarious, poor and irregular, 
A major portion of the renowned Salt Lake at Sambhar lies in this zone. 


Agriculture is as ungenerous as the soil and climate of the region. 
Light sandy lands are generally sown with bajra and moth pulses, better quality 
lands with jowar, ‘ gaur ’ and other similar staples. Jodhpur is noted for 
industries such as marble and ivory carving, leather craft such as making 
of saddles, belts and shoes, artistic dyeing of silk and cotton and the weav- 
ing of coarse khaddar and blankets. 


Zone-III (Udaipur)—The region is also known as Mewar ; it has been 
described as “‘ an oasis in the desert of Rajputana ’’. Nearly two-third of the 
zone is a plain country and the rest hilly and mountainous. The northern and 
eastern portions consist generally of analluvial plateau of open, undulating © 
country, though there are long strips of waste and rocky sverras with single 
hills rising here and there. Southern parts are, for the most part, covered 
with rocks, hills and fairly dense jungles. The soil along the banks of rivers 
is light and sandy but has abundant irrigation facilities, so that the best 
cultivated areas are found here. The average annual rainfall is 25 inches. ~ 


Zone-IV (Bikaner)—“ The country is as dreary and desolate as the wildest 
part of Arabia’. This is how this zone has been described in the Census Report 
of Rajputana, 1941. With ascanty rainfall of 10 inches per annum, nature has 
denied the land one of its great bounties 7.¢. an adequate supply of water ; 
however, with the Gang Canal project, Bikaner now claims to possess the 
longest concrete lined canal in the world. Irrigating about 80 lakh acres of 
land, it has proved to be a “ blood transfusion from the living Punjab 
into the Moribund Maruthal +. The northern plain is loamy and extremely 


*The name ‘ Marwar ’ suggests a desert. 
tCaptain Webb, Census Report of Rajputana, 1941. 
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fertile and provides a wide and excellent field for the extension of irrigation 
under the scheme of Bhakra Dam. The southern and eastern parts are vast 
sandy tracts while the north-western portion is within the Great Indian Desert. 
Bikaner has great advantage of wool and cotton growing and is famous 
for its carpets and blankets. Tanning is another old industry, usually confined 
to the ‘ Regar ’ community. 


Zone V- (Kotah)—Situated in the south of Rajasthan, the land in this 
area is fertile. The country gradually slopes northwards from the high table- 
land of Malwa and is drained by the chambal. This zone has the heaviest 
rainfall of 31 inches. 


1-4. Land tenure—A woultiplicity of systems of land tenure exists in the 
Union, where each covenanting unit follows its own tenancy laws. There 
are areas where the ryotwart and the zamindart or biswedart systems are in 
vogue. In many others thejagirdari system is prevalent. Under the Rajasthan 
Land Reforms and Resumption of Jagir Land Bill, 1951, which received the 
President’s assent in February, 1952, it is intended to abolish jagir on 
payments of compensation and confer khatedari rights on tenants of Jagir 
lands. 


1-5. Land utilisation.—According to the 1951 Census, the area sown ac- 
counted for 40 per cent.of the total area for which village papers are 
available. The area sown more than once was about 17 per cent. of the 
net area sown. The extent of irrigated area was 17-5 per cent. of the net 
area sown. The discovery of sub-soil water in the neighbourhood of the river 
Lum, however, promises to change the face of the earth in this region. 
The details of land utilisation* are given below. 


STATEMENT I} 
Land Utilisations 


Percentage 
to total 
1. Total area for which village papers aes Gralible oa ce 100+ 0 
2. Area under forests ‘ <2 bon a a 3:2 
3. Area not available for cultivation .. 3e of ‘| 20°1 
4, Other uncultivated land excluding fallows .. #3 as 22-0 
5. Fallows ri ie bd x oF Me . 14°4 
6. Net area sown os es Be ae “s 40-3 


* Source : Census, 1951 (Papor 2.) 
+ The data do not include the figures for Udaipur, Dongeruyn and. Pasmane districts, as 
these are not available. 
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1-6. Crop-pattern—Of the total area sown, about 46 per cent. was 
under jowar, bajra and ragi. Another 26 per cent. was under other food- 
grains including maize, gram or pulses. Wheat and barley covered only 13-8 
per cent.* Bayra, jowar and maize were the important crops grown in 
zone-I (Jaipur), bajyra, jowar, barley and wheat in zone II (Jodhpur), wheat, 
gram, barley, cotton and linseed in zone III (Udaipur), wheat, gram, cotton, 
rice and sugarcane in zone IV (Bikaner) and wheat and gram in zone V 


(Kotah).7 


1:7. Occupational structuwre—Agriculture, animal husbandry and fruit- 
farming are the main means of livelihood of the people, although quite a large 
percentage of the population is engaged in various cottage industries referred 
to above. According to the 1951 Census about 86 per cent. of the rural 
population was agricultural. The General Family Survey revealed that 81:5 
per cent. of the families were agricultural and 18°5 per cent. non-agricultural. 
Only a small percentage of 9-3 reported agricultural labour as their main 
occupation. Non-agricultural families pursued occupations such as carpentry, 
weaving cloth, blacksmithy, cotton combing and pressing, oilseed crushing, 
tailoring, shoe-making, leather tanning, making clay-bricks, thatching, pottery, 
bangle-making and petty trade. 


1-8. According to the General Family Survey, landowners and tenants 
together accounted for 72 per cent. of the rural families. The average size of 
holding in their case was also significant, namely 17-1 and 18-7 acres respec- 
tively as against the overall average of 16-9 acres. 


1:9. Holdings—According to the General Family Survey, 60 per cent. of 
the agricultural labour families were landless. The remaining 40 per cent. 
families held 4:3 per cent. of the total holdings, the large majority of which 
(75 per cent.) was taken on lease. Even though the average size of their hold- 
ings was 11-2 acres, nearly 60 per cent. of them were below 10 acres, covering an 
area of only 3 per cent. of the total area held. The landowners and tenants 
covered 43:6 and 44:0 per cent. of the holdings and occupied respectively 43-9 
and 48-7 per cent. of land area. In zones I and II, the tenants possessed 
more land than the owners, whereas the position was the reverse in zones IIT 
and V. In zone IV, owners and tenants had more or less the same interest in 
holdingst. While the average size per holding was 16:9 acres, the concentra- 
tion was noticed in the size groups “1 acre and below 7°5 acres ” and “ 10 
and below 25 acres ’’, as would be evident from the following cumulative — 
frequencies of holdings for important size groups. 


* According to Census, 1951, Paper 2. 
According to the General Family Survey. 


{This phenomenon could be explained by the prevalent form of land tenure in the respective 
zones. In zones III and V where, in most cases, the Ryotwari tenure obtained the owners exceed- 
ed the tenants ; the position was the reverse in zones I and II where the lands were mostly under 
Jagirdart or Zamindari systems. 
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STATEMENT I] 
Frequency distribution of holdings 


Average 

-Cumulative Percentage size per 
Size group frequencies to total helding in 

acres 

Below 5 acres e es a 545 25-67 2-63 
Below 10 acres... a. yf 1,000 47-11 4-60 
Below 25 acres... 5 oe 1,705 80-51 9°22 
Below 100 acres .. ee as 2,093 98-59 15-09 


About 52 per cent. of the owners’ and 37 per cent. of the tenants’ families 
had holdings below 10 acres. The following statement shows the frequency 
distribution of holdings by size groups in each zone :— 


STATEMENT III 


Percentage distribution of holdings according to size groups in the different zones 


Zone-|L Zone-II Zone-IIT Zone-LV Zone-V State 


Size groups Jaipur | Jodhpur | Udaipur Bikaner Kotah 
(t) Below lacre .. 4-2 0-2 5-4 3 7:8 3°3 
(7) 1 acre to 5 acres 32-2 8-1 30-4 1-8 20-5 22-3 
(117) 5 acres to 10 acres 25-8 12-5 32-1 5:8 17-8 21-4 
(iv) 10 acres to 25 acres 28-5 37-9 29-7 47-6 32:6 33-3 
(v) 25 acres and above 9-3 41-3 2.4 44-8 21-3 19-7 
Average size of hold- 10-9 25-7 8:0 35-9 19-4 16-9 
ing. 


2. Coverage and size of sample— 


2-1. In all, 37 villages were selected on the principle of stratified random 
sampling for the purpose of the enquiry. The Intensive Family Survey 
covered 276 agricultural labour families, and was spread over a period of 12 
months—March 1950 to February 1951. In all, 3312 monthly schedules 
in Form IIIA were accepted for tabulation and 276 annual returns in 
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Form IIIB were compiled from these. The distribution of the agricultural 
labour families surveyed as among the five zones of the State was as follows :— 


STATEMENT LV 


Number of agricultural labour familes intenswely surveyed in the 
different zones 


— 


Zones Families surveyed 
1 2 
I 158 
II 37 
Iil 29 
IV 18 
V 34 
Total As 276 


3. Structure and size of agricultural labour families— 


3:1. Eighty three per cent. of the agricultural labour families intensively 
surveyed were those of casual workers and the rest (17 per cent.) of attached 
workers. In zone IV, there were no families of attached workers. 


3°2 Men wage earners formed 58 per cent. of the total number of wage 
earners, the percentage of women and child wage earners being 38:6 and 
3°4 respectively. . ‘ 

3-3. The average size of the family was 4:4. Of the wage earners, 
1:2 were men, 0°8 women and 0:1 children. On an average, 
each casual worker’s family consisted of 4-7 persons as against 3-0 persons in 
an attached worker’s family. The average number of wage earners for the two 
classes of families was 2°2 and 1°3 respectively. 


4. Employment and unemployment— 


wr ‘ 
Vu gh 


A. Employment— 


4:1. Table 1 gives the extent of employment of agricultural workers on 
wages during the year. The figures for earners in casual and attached 
workers’ families have been given separately. A man wage earner was employed. 
for 162 days im agricultural and 22 days in non-agricultural labour. The 
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corresponding employment of a woman worker was 113 days in agricultural and 
12 days in: non-agricultural labour. A male earner in the attached worker’s 
family worked for wages for a longer period than a worker in the casual 
family, the number of days employed being 337 and 154 respectively. As 
is to be expected, men in the families without land put in more man-days than 
those belonging to the families having land, the corresponding employment being 
188 and 140 days for casual and 341 and 318 days for attached families. This 
tendency was noticed in all the zones. 


Of the total hired employment in agricultural and non-agricultural labour, 
6°4 per cent. were contributed by men, 30°1 per cent. by women and 3°5 
per cent. by child earners. While agricultural operations provided employ 
ment for 88°6 per cent. of mandays, non-agricultural labour provided 
11-4 per cent. mandays. 


4-2. The intensity of employment in agriculture during the various parts 
of the year depends largely on the crop season. In certain parts of the State 
there are two harvests, kharif and rabi, and the feilure of one does not necessarily 
mean the failure of the other. In certain other fertile areas there is also a 
zaid crop during the months of April and May when onions, chillies, melons, 
etc. are grown. The fields buz with activity during the rainy season, ‘.e., 
from middle of June to August-September. (Most of the areas in the villages 
surveyed were barani (i.e., fed by rains) while the instances of chahi (fed 
by water from wells and other artificial sources) areas were quite few, specially 
in the Shekhawati region of zone I (Jaipur) and in zones II and V.) 


4-3. Table 2 gives the details of casual workers’ employment in various 
agricultural operations and non-agricultural labour. 


4:4, Amongst the casual wage earners, men put in 58:4 per cent. of the 
mandays worked by all casual workers. The corresponding share of women 
and children were 38:2 and 3:4 per cent. mandays. The major avenues of 
employment for men were harvesting, weeding, irrigating, ploughing, - prepara- 
tory work and non-agricultural labour which together accounted for 48-8 
per cent. mandays worked by all workers. Women were mostly employed for 
harvesting, weeding and preparatory work, the percentage of mandays worked 
in these operations being 25:9 of the total. In zones II and IV threshing was 
also an important operation for both men and women, In zone V sowing 
offered to men substantial employment, 
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4.5, While a casual male worker could secure employment for 153 days, 
women worked for 125 days. The employment in important operations is 
indicated below :— 

STATEMENT V 


Percentage of casual workers employed and the number of days worked in the 
different operations 


° 


Percentage of casual | Number of days worked 


workers employed | per worker for wages 
Operations a 

Men Women Men Women 
Preparatory work oe eae bia 53°7 42-4 15 19 
Ploughing ots ne se 42-0 0-2 20 
Harvesting .. vi «x 51:3 39-8 34 35 
Weeding pe ea a: 47-2 39-1 28 oF 
Irrigating - as b3 32-6 9-7 29 29 
Threshing op A. rs 36-3 22-4 17 19 


Non-agricultural labour a | 36-0 19-4 33 27 


The above statement shows the extent of labour demand on the important 
operations and the average number of days employed in each operation. The 
number of days employed in harvesting, weeding and irrigating seemed to be 
higher than the rest. 


4°6, Broadly, the total employment for wages was relatively high in zones 
V and II and low in zone IV. While men put in more man-days in zone V, 
the employment of women recorded a high figure in zone II. The following 
statement shows the extent of employment for wages in each zone :— 
STATEMENT VI 


Daily employment for wages of casual agricultural workers 


Average number of days worked by adult casual 
workers 


Zone Agricultural labour} Non-agricultural Total 
labour 


Men Women | Men Women| Men Women 


bin ag by hf 124| 107 23 9/147 116 | 
II i . f) 165 173 14 39 179 | .. 212 
III sd s i 152 102 20 16 172 118 
IV + Y, * 128 83 23 5 151 88 
V 3 es 2 185 148 15 16 200 165 


ee ee oe | | | ——. 


State ps oe 131 113 22 12 153 125 
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In zone V (Kotah) where the soil was relatively more fe tile 
and the average size per holding 19-4 acres, it is natural that the employment 
of the available labour force should be quite appreciable. As regards zone II 
(Jodhpur). the large size of the holding with a high percentage of culti- 
vated land* particularly in the southern areas, provided higher employment 
to agricultural labour. The relatively high employment of women in this 
zone may be attributed to the fact that more men in this zone’managed their 
own farms or worked as non-agricultural workers land women worked for wages. 
About 41 per cent. of agricultural labour families in the zone held land of an 
average size of 23 acres per holding. In zone IV (Bikaner) even though the 
holdings were of a large size, low land utilisation had its effect on the employ- 
ment of workers. About 43 per cent. of the area of the holdings in the zone 
was uncultivated. In zone I (Jaipur), comparatively low employment in agri- 
culture was probably due to the fact that a majority of the casual workers’ 
families (69 per cent.) possessed small plots of land which offered them some 
opportunities of self-employment. Secondly, the holdings in this zone 
were small (average size 10°9 acres) and scattered. Lastly, the system of 
mutual exchange of labour (which was more common here) obviated the ne- 
cessity of engaging hired labour. 


B. Unemployment— 


4-7. The data on unemployment suffer from certain limitations and are by 
their very nature less reliable. Table 3 in Annexure II presents the data on 
unemployment of adult male workers. An adult male earner could not secure 
employment for wages for 88; days in a year. The unemployment was 
mainly due to want of work representing 70 days; for the rest of the period 
1.€., 13 days, unemployment was due to such reasons as sickness, bad weather, 
etc. According to Table 1, the average employment for wages of a man was 
184 days. For the remaining 98 days in the year which were not accounted 
for either as employed or unemployed, the male worker was engaged either on 
his own land or in some other gainful occupations. This fact is borne out by 
the income accruing from these sources. 


4-8. On an average, an adult male casual worker was unemployed for 
100 days of which 85 days accounted for * want of work ’, while an attached 
labourer was unemployed for 19 days only. 


*In this zone about 72 per cent. of the area of holdings was cultivated. 


+The figure of 83 days on unemployment giver in Table 3 relates to only 84 per cent, 
of workers who actually reported . wage-paid employment during the different 
months of the year. Assuming that the remaining 16 per cent. workers who did not report 
wage-paid employment during any Month of the year, were either fully self-employed or 
wholly unemployed throughout the year, the unemployment figures for all the workers would 
be of the order of 99 days during the year, 
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4°9 . The unemployment was high during ‘March to May and December to 

February. The unemployment position in the different zones was as follows :--- 
StaTEMENT VII 

Employment and unemployment of casual and attached workers in the d ifferent zones 


Number of days for which an adult male worker 
was employed and unemployed 


Zones Casual | Attached 


Employ- | Unemploy- Employ- 4 Unemploy- 
ment ment ment ment 
I aie te sit 146 100 354 6 
IT a Be me 179 66 326 29 
III u aie te 172 96 305 20 
IV i as i 146 | 125 Nil Nil 
V y ae 173 101 338 Nil. 


5. Wages— 

5-1. Wage income accounted for 59 per cent. of the total income of an agri- 
cultural labour family and thus constituted the main source of their livelihood. 
The wage income was composed of 50°7 per cent. from agricultural labour 
and 8:4 per cent. from non-agricultural labour. The wages of casual and 
attached workers are discussed separately below. 

5:2. Casual workers (Tables 4 and 5).—Amongst casual work 64°3 per 
cent. of the wages (agricultural labour and non-agricultural labour taken 
together) accrued to men and 32:2 per cent. to women. The average 
daily wage rate of an adult male earner, as weighted by mandays worked, 
was Rs. 1/3/8 in agricultural labour and Rs. 1/2/7 in non-agricultural labour. 
The corresponding wage rates for women were Re. 0/15/2 and Re. /13/- res- 
pectively. Agricultural wages were more or less equal in Jaipur, Jodhpur 
and Udaipur (7.e., zones I, II and ITI), relatively lowin Kotah and quite high 
in Bikaner. Jaipur is fertile but a large tract is hilly and some parts sandy. 
Though a major part of Jodhpur has a desert soil, the region in the south-east 
is fertile. Again, though the region washed by rivers in Udaipur is very fertile 
almost the entire zone is full of hills and jungles. Thus in all the three zones 
the advantage of a fertile soil is somewhat counterbalanced by hills, forest or 
desert. Consequently wage rates also show some similarity between the 
zones. ‘Though Bikaner is a desert area, there is a well developed canal 
colony, wz., Ganganagar Canal colony in the north which attracted labourers 
from the various parts of this zone. There was also considerable mining and 
quarrying in Bikaner and labourers were also needed in these operations. 
There was thus a relative scarcity of agricultural labour in the major portion of 
Bikaner and this was one of the factors responsible for higher wage rates. _ 
Kotah is a fertile land but it has the highest number of agricultural labour 
families. While the percentage of agricultural labour families varied 
from 3 to 15 in other zones, it was 23 in Kotah. Thus abundance of agricul- 
tural labourers was one of the factors responsible for bringing down the wage 
rates. 

5°3. The-wage rates of men and women in different agricultural opera- 
tions are shown in the statement below, 
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It will be seen from the statement that the range of variation of wage rates 
from operation to operation was about 5:5 as., wages having varied from Rs. 
1/1/10 to Rs. 1/7/5 in the case of men and from 11 as. 2 pies to Re. 1 in the case of 
women. Transplanting which accounted for 0°3 per cent. and preparatory 
operations for 11:6 per cent. of the man-days put in by men and women were 
the low paid jobs for both. 


5:4. An analysis of the zonal wage rates shows that for men, the wage 
rates generally varied from Re. 1 to Rs. 1/6/5 in Jaipur, Jodhpur and Udaipur, 
and from As. -/11/2 to Rs. 1/1/7 im Kotah and from Rs. 1/8/- to Rs. 2,6/5 
in Bikaner. 

5°5. For women, the wage rates generally varied from Rs. 1/8/- to 1/12/10 
in Bikaner and from As. -/10/4 to Re. 1in the remaining zones. While in all other 
zones women were paid at a rate lower than men, they were paid almost 
equal rates in Kotah in a numberof operations such as harvesting, threshing, 
sowing, etc. In preparatory operations, women’s wage rate was even higher 
than that of men. 


5:6. The dispersion uf mandays worked on different wage slabs is shown 
in the following statement. 
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It will be seen that the wage groupas. 18-22 containing the mean wage 
rate for men covered only 20-6 per cent. of the mandays put in by men. The 
lower wage range wz., 14 as. to as. 18 contained the highest percentage of 
mandays wiz. 46-3. Similarly in the case of women, whereas the wage 
range containing the mean, wiz., as. 14.—18 covered 33-9 per cent. of the 
mandays put in by women, a lower wage group, 10 as. to 14 as., covered as 
much as41-0percent. In the case of both men and women, 9-6 percent. of the 
mandays were paid at low rates, 7.e., at rates lower than 2/3rd of the mean wage. 
A glance at the last two columns of the statement shows that men’s wages were 
spread over a wider range than women’s. That the dispersion of wages was 
higher in the case of men is also reflected in the fact that the mean wage for 
men was as. 19-7 with a standard deviation of 7-7 as., the corresponding figures 
for women being 15-2 as. with the standard deviation of 4-8 as. The higher 
dispersion of wages in the case of men is due, among other things, to the fact 
that adult male workers worked on both the low and high paid agricultural 
operations. 


5:7. A study of the zonal figures shows that for both men and women the 
frequency of the low wage payments was relatively high in Kotah, where 
approximately 52-8 per cent. of the mandays put in by men and 38-1 per cent. 
of the mandays put in by women were paid at a rate lower than 2/3rd the mean 
wage. The only other significant case of low wage payment was noticed in the 
case of women in Jodhpur who were paid at a low rate for 25-2 per cent. of the 
mandays put in by them. Wages for women in Bikaner were comparatively 
higher. 


5-8. Another significant feature is that the dispersion of wages was 
higher in other regions as compared to Bikaner. This could be attributed 
to lack of uniformity in fertility of soil in different zones, especially zones 
I, II, Ill and V. Even within individual zones, land was of different 
fertility—sandy, hilly, covered with forests or plain land. Since wage 
rates varied partly with fertility, there was a diversity of wage rates 
even within the same zone. Bikaner had the highest proportion of’ a continu- 
ous stretch of unifo:m land with more or less uniform fertility in different tracts. 
There was, therefore, greater uniformity in wage rate in this zone. 


5:9. The statement below shows the percentage distribution of mandays 
paid under gurereny modes of wage payment. { 
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By far the most important mode of wage payment was that of time rates 
in cash without perquisites which accounted for 77-8 per cent. of the mandays 
put in by men and 81-7 per cent. of the mandays putin by women. The next 
important mode was time rates in cash with perquisites. The mode of pay- 
ment was not, however, uniform throughout the various zones of the_State. 
While payment in cash without perquisites was the only important mode in 
Jaipur and Jodhpur, payments in cash with and without perquisites, were al- 
most equally prevalent in Udaipur. Udaipur had a large population of the 
aboriginal tribe ; since their wants were usually limited, they showed a preference 
for wages paid in readily consumable items, especially so, because some of the 
villages were located in the interior areas far away from the urban 
areas. Perquisites were mainly in the form of bedi and tobacco or a meal of 
rabri*. The value of perquisites amounted to about -/4/- both for men and women. 
Perquisites were also allowed in Bikaner where cash with perquisites was the 
only important mode of wage payment. Perquisites took the form of 3 meals 
a day, both for men and women and its value was estimated at Re. 1 for men 
and Re. -/12/10 for women. The only zone where kind wages were promi- 
nent was Kotah where 25:3 and 34:3 per cent. of the mandays put 
in by men and women respectively were paid under this mode. These repre- 
sented wage payments for harvesting only. The important mode for this zone 
was, however, cash without perquisites. Payment on piece rates was very rare. 
There were only a few instances of piece payments in Udaipur and Kotah. 


5-10. The question whether the mode of wage payment influenced wage 
rates poses a difficult problem. The following statement shows the mean 
wage rates under different modes of wage payment. | 


*Jowar or bajra powdered and mixed with lassi. 
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A single mode of wage payment was predominant in zones IT and IV and as such 
it is not possible to make any comparison within these zones. More than one 
mode prevailed only in Udaipur (Zone III) and. Kotah (Zone V). The mean 
wages under the two important modes in Udaipur wz., cash with and without 
perquisites were about As. 15 and Rs. 1/4 for men and As. 14 and Rs, 1/2 for 
women. The operational coverage for the two modes was more or less the same 
but even so it cannot be concluded that one mode was better than the other, 
as the geographical coverage for the two modes might be different. In Kotah the 
two important modes of payment were cash without perquisites and kind 
without perquisites—the wage rates for men and women being As. 13 and As. 10 
under the former and As. 11 and Re. 1 under the latter mode. But the rates are 
not comparable as the first mode covered all agricultural operations and the 
second mode only harvesting. Under payment in kind, wage rate for women 
appeared to be higher than that for men due to difference in geographical 
coverage. 


5:11. Attached workers—A brief account of service conditions, methods of 
wage payment etc. of attached workers is given below :— | 


Jaipur—The contract of employment and the wage period were 
usually a year. It was only rarely that attached workers were found em- 
ployed on monthly salaries ranging from Rs. 25 to Rs. 30. Annual wages for 
attached workers generally ranged from Rs. 250 to Rs. 350, paid in advance. 
Perquisites were not allowed. Workers were required to do non-agricultural 
work in addition to their agricultural employment. | 


Jodhpur—Attached workers were sometimes employed as crop-sharers and 
paid half the produce raised, its value, on an average, being Rs. 250 to Rs. 300 
a year. The workers were required to cultivate the land but the employers 
provided seeds and necessary facilities for irrigation. No perquisites 
were allowed. In some cases, the contract of employment was for a — 
year but’ payment was made monthly. Inaddition to three meals a day, 
clothing and shelter, attached workers were paid Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 a month. 
Evaluated in terms of cash, the total emoluments of such workers amounted to 


about Rs. 300 per annum. 


Udarpur—-In addition to a wage of Re. 1/-/- a day, attached workers were 
provided with free lodging, free medical aid, free education and tobacco. 


Bikaner—Attached workers were allowed one-fourth of the produce. The 
annual remuneration was estimated at Rs. 450. 


Kotah—The contract of employment was either quarterly, half-yearly 
or annual. The yearly remuneration varied from Rs. 250 to Rs. 300, while the 
half-yearly wage payment ranged from Rs. 100 to Rs. 150. The wages paid 
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for a quarterly contract broadly amounted to Rs. 100. Perquisites were 
allowed only in a few cases in the form of a daily meal, the cash value of 
which worked out to As. 6. , | 


6. Child labour— 


Child labour formed 3-4 per cent. of the total agricultural wage earners. 
_ They were mostly employed in Jaipur and Jodhpur. No child labour was 
employed in Udaipur. Onan average, a child earner was employed for 165 
days in a year—139 days being devoted to agricultural labour and 26 days to 
non-agricultural labour. A casual child earner was, however, employed for 148 
days and he was employed in all operations. The average daily wage rate for 
agricultural labour was Rs. 1/1/2 with a standard deviation of As. 2-9. The 
wage rate for non-agricultural labour was a little higher, wiz., Rs. 1/5/3. 


7. Income— 


7:1. It has been stated earlier that the average size of the holding of 
agricultural labour families was high. Again a majority of the families 
held land. Thus though wages formed the most important source of income for 
the labour families, income from land was also substantial. The average annual 
income per family was Rs. 604, of which 27-6 per cent. accrued from the cultiva- 
tion of land and 59-1 per cent. from wages (50-7 per cent. from agricultural 
labour and 8-4 per cent. from non-agricultural labour). They also supplemented 
their income by working in occupations other than farming and in other 
miscellaneous jobs, which together accounted for 13-3 per cent. of the total 
income. Table 6 gives the details. The proportion of families holding 
land was very high in Jaipur and Bikaner and as a consequence the 
income from land was relatively high in the two zones, 7.¢, 27-2 
and 30:6 per cent. respectively. Though the percentage of families 
with land was comparatively low in Jodhpur, the average size of the 
holding in their case was as high as 23 acres which fetched 28-9 per cent. 
of the income of the agricultural labour families in this zone. In Udaipur 
and Kotah, where the landless labourers were in a majority, the percentage 
income from land was 6:6 and 3-3 respectively. Asa consequence, the per- 
centage income (in these zones) from wages was relatively high and workers had 
also to resort to a greater extent on occupations other than farming. The 
following statement shows the average annual income from different sources in 
the five zones of the State. 


M/N136MofLab. 
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7-2. It will be seen that the income per family was conspicuously high in 
Bikaner. The high income in Bikaner was due to the prevalence of high rates 
of wages and high income from land. 


7-3. The income of an attached labour family was much lower than that of 
a casual labour family—the respective figures being Rs. 472 and Rs. 631. Asis 
to be expected, the wage income of an attached family was higher (Rs. 415) 
than that of a casual family (Rs. 347). Buta majority of the attached labour 
families were without land. As a consequence, their income from land was 
very low wz., Rs. 21 as compared to the income obtained by a casual family 
viz., Rs. 196. This factor alone was responsible for the higher total income of 
the casual labour family. The same pattern of income was noticed in various 
zones excepting Udaipur and Kotah where the income from land was meagre. 
Even in these regions, the income of a casual labour family was higher than 
that of an attached labour family. The higher total income was mainly due to 
occupations other than farming. 


7-4, As the income from land was considerable in the State, the casual 
families with land had an income of Rs. 730 as against the income of Rs. 440 
of casual workers without land. The corresponding figures in the case of 
attached labour families were Rs. 536 and Rs. 458. In both the cases the differ- 
ence in income was almost entirely due to income from land. The zonal details 
in the casual labour families who formed the major portion of labour families are 
given below. 
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8. Consumption expenditure— 


8-1. The details of consumption expenditure of agricultural labour fami-. 
lies are shown in Table 7. The average annual expenditure per family was 
Rs. 578 on items of consumption and Rs. 18 on ceremonies. Thus the total 
expenditure came to Rs. 596 as against a total income of Rs. 604, leaving a small 


surplus of Rs.8. The levels of income and expenditure varied from zone to 
zone as follows :— 


STATEMENT XIV 


Income and Expenditure in the zones. 


Consum- Con- 
Size of | Number |Average | Income | ption |Income | sump- 

faniily of earning | per expen- per tien 

Zone con- |strength | family | diture | capitain| expen- 

sulip- in Rs. per Rs. diture 

tion family per 

units in Rs. capita 

in Rs. 
I 4-4 3°5 y A 583 558 | 132°5 | 126-8 
II 4-1 a°4 1-5 569 592 | 138-8 | 144-4 
Ill 52 3-0 272 46] 460 88-6 88-4 
IV 6-1 4-2 2°8 1118 | = 933 | 183-3 | 152-9 
V 3°4 2-8 Lo 442 407 | 130-0 | 119-7 
State ane? 4-4 3°4 2:1 604 578 137-38 131-3 


The average income per family in zone IV, was the highest and was ac- 
companied by a relatively high expenditure. In an agricultural labour family 
the total income depends more or less on its earning strength and expenditure 
on the total consumption units. High wage rates also result in a higher level 
of income. In this zone the average number of earners per family as also con- 
sumption units we e comparatively high. The wage rates were almost the double 
of those in other zones. , The per capita figures showed that the levels of income 
and expenditure were more or less the same in zones I, II and III ; in zone V 
(Kotah), however, the level was relatively low. | 


8-2. According to Table 9 the annual expenditure per consumption 
unit* worked out to Rs. 174 with a standard deviation of Rs. 87:0. The 
corresponding expenditure for ca ual and attached workers’ families were 
Rs. 171 and Rs. 195 with standard deviations of Rs. 76:2 and Rs. 119-5 res- 
pectively. In other words, the average expenditure and the spread of individual 
family expenditure showed wide differences as between the different categories 
of families. 


TS NSO FS ne te DH (Pst: et eS 


* According to Lusk’s Coefiicients. 
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The expenditure per consumption unit varied from Rs. 143 in zone V 
to Rs. 237 in zone IV with standard deviations of Rs. 39-9 and Rs. 93:8 
respectively. The zonal variations are indicated below :— 


STATEMENT XV 


Expenditure per consumption unit. 


Average 
annual 
- Zone expenditure Standard 
per con- deviation 
sumption 
unit 
Rs. Rs 
I 162 76:2 
II 188 102-8 
Iil 155 52°4 
IV 237 93°8 
V 143 39-9 


8-3. The relative levels of living of the agricultural workers’ families in 
different zones may be judged from the following statement showing the 
percentage distribution of expenditure on the main consumption groups. 


STATEMENT XVI 


Percentage expenditure per family on various consumption groups in different 


Zones 
~ Clothing Fuel and | House-rent | Services and 
Zone Food and lighting and miscella- 
footwear repairs neous 

I 85-0 8-3 0-8 0-3 5+6 
II 90-9 6-3 0-5 0-1 2°2 
III 76:6 13-8 0-7 0-3 8-6 
IV 79-1 14-9 0-8 ss 5-2 
V 15:9 18:4 1-1 4-6 
State *. 85-0 9-3 “7 0-2. 4°8 


In zone II (Jodhpur), the expenditure on food registered a high percentage 
(90-9). This was primarily due to high pressure of dependents on the 
earners in this zone ; the number of persons to be supported by an earner 
including himself was 2-7 as against the overall average of 2-1. 


8:4. Food—Taking the State as a whole, an agricultural worker’s family 
spent, on an average, Rs. 491 (or 85 per cent. of the consumption expenditure) 
on food items. Dietary habits of a labourer varied from region to region. 
Generally agricultural workers took Rabri in the morning as their breakfast ; 
it was a local preparation of boiled bayra mixed with lassi and occasionally gur 
or salt was also added to it. In Udaipur (zone III) it was known as Rabra 
and was prepared at night by cooking maize or barley with chhachh (lassi). 
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Usually, it was taken in the morning and was termed as ‘Seerawan’, while even- 
ing Rabra was known as vyalloo. Their daily mea's included chapatis of jowar 
bajra, maize cr gram flour. In certain villages of zone III, workers took 
Bati, a preparation of maize and barley flour fried under the cowdung cake fire. 

The fried flour was rolled into round pieces and these were dip ped in ghee. 

Jungle fruit collected from the mahua trees was also freely taken in this zone. 

Course grains such as Kangni or Kuar, Kodra were also taken by poorer sections 
of workers whenever jowar or bajra was not available. The consumption of 
pulses was not much. Workers consumed very little of vegetable’. Wheat and 
rice were consumed only during certain festivals like Diwali or Holi or on aus- 
picious occasions like marriages, etc. During the busy periods, generally more 
food was consumed. The consumption of country-made liquor, tobacco and 
bidt was common. 


8-5, An analysis of food expenditure according to the individual items is 
given in Table 8. It may be noted that Rs. 394 or 80-2 per cent. of the total 
expenditure on food was on cereals alone. On an average, 27:7 ounces of 
cereals were con:umed per consumption unit per day, while the daily consump- 
tion per capita worked out to 21-6 ounces. Tab'e 11 gives fuller details. The 
above figures do not include perquisites. The cereal intake of the perqui- 
sites could be estimated at 1:4 ounces per consumption unit or 1-1 ounces 
pe: capita. Thus , the total intake of cereals worked out to 29°1 ozs. per 
consumption unit or 22:7 oz. per capita per day. 


8-6. The pulses accounted for Rs. 18 or 3-7 per cent. of the expenditure 
on food. Pulses such as urid, mung, moth, tur or masoor were generally taken. 
On an average, 1-5 ounces of pulses were consumed per consumption unit 
per day, the daily pe* capita consumption being 1-2: ounces. 

The expenditure on protective foods such as milk and milk products, 
meat, fish or eggs was negligible. The expenditure on milk and milk products 
in zone III was some what significant, it being Rs. 8 or 2-3 per cent. of the ex- 
penditure on food. 


8-7. Of the total expenditure on food, a family could spend Rs. 9 or 1-9 
per cent. on edible oil and Rs. 18 or 3-9 per cent. on gur and sugar. Spices 
accounted for Rs. 13 or 2-7 per cent. 


- 8:8. Broadly, the pattern of consumption of casual and attached labour 
families was more or less the same. As compared to the attached families, the 
casual families incurred a slightly higher percentage expenditure on pulses, 
gur and sugar and spices and lower percentage expenditure on milk and milk 
products, The proportion of expenditure on cereals did not differ much if 
expenditure on ‘ other items ’ (which includes food perquisites) is taken into 
account. . 


8-9. Clothing and footwear—Although this formed the second major group 
in consumption expenditure, a family, spent on an average, Rs. 54 a year or 
9-3 per cent. of the total expenditure. Important items of clothing were dhotis, 
shirts and turbans for menand sarees, blouses and dupatias for women, In 
zone III, kurtas were also worn by men. Shirts were common among women 
in zones IV and V. The proportion of expenditure on footwear was relatively 
high in zones I, IV and V. 
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8:10. House-rent and repairs—The expenditure on this group was almost 
insignificant, being 0-2 per cent. of the total expenditure of a family and was 
incurred in Zones I, IJ and III only. Workers lived mostly in self-owned 
Kacha houses, built of mud walls, stones or clay-bricks and roofs of thatch, 
wood splinters or tiles. The floor was of clay. There was considerable 
scarcity of water which was procured from wells or tanks often at some distance 
from the dwellings. The general insanitary conditions were noticeable ; cattle 
in many cases were kept in the living rooms. Generally, the dwellings in 
zone IJ and in some villages of zone IV were better. The average number of 
persons per room was 2-1 for agricultural workers’ families. Agricultural 
families had comparatively more space per person as the average number of 
persons per room in their case was 1-9. 


8:11. Fuel and lighting—Since iepene families seldom bought any fuel 
and spent very little on lighting, the expenditure on these items was as low as 
Rs. 4 or 0-7 per cent. of the total expenditure of an average family. In zone 
V, however, the expenditure on this account was slightly higher. 


8:12. Miscellaneous items—Expenditure on services of washerman, parbes 
brahmin and on items like soap, medicines, etc., amounted to Rs. 28 or 
4-8percent. Out of the above Rs. 28, intoxicants and tobacco alone accounted 
for Rs. 18 or 3-1 per cent. of the total expenditure. In zones III and IV 
expenditure on these miscellaneous items was quite high, namely, Rs. 39 and 
Rs. 49 respectively. 


9. Economic levels of lwing. aiid percentage distribution of families 
according to annual expenditure per consumption unit (Lusk’s coefficients) is 
given in Table 19.’ A majority of the families, about 62 per cent. were in the 
expenditure group of “ Rs. 101 to Rs. 200 ” ; about 23 per cent. were in the 
group, “ Rs. 201 to Rs. 300”. The higher groups from 301 and upwards 
covered only 9-6 per cent. of the families. The statement below gives certain 
characteristics of the four important economic levels of living. 


STATEMENT XVII 


Standard of lwing WeCOr Ont to economic levels 


\ 


Average size of the | Percentage expendi- 
family ture Daily 
Percen- intake of 
Economic levels of tage of cereals 
living families Clothing | in ounces 
Number j Consump- and per 
of persons tion Food miscella- | capita* 
units neous 
items 
Rs. 101 to 150... 27° 1 5-2 4+] 87-4 11-6 19-2 
Rs. 151 to 200... 35-3 4-5 3°5 83-9 15-2 21-1 
Rs. 201 to 250 15-4 4-0 3:1 85-5 13-7 pita’ 
Rs. 251 to 300 7:6 3°9 4] 82-8 16-3 22-9 


*Excludes cereal content of perquisites. 
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Details are given in Tables 10 and 11. In the higher levels of living the 
average size of the family was smaller. The intake of cereals increa ed with 
the level of expenditure. Thu , even for cereal . there appears to be a measure 
of unsatisfied demand. 


10. Cost of liwing— 

HUsL. he average family budgets of the agricultural workers in the five 
zones are given in Annexure IJ. These would be useful for the construction of 
cost of living index numbers, as “ weights ” would be available from the 
percentage expenditure on different items. 


10-2. Retail price data for important items of consumption for the period 
of the enquiry were collected for each sample village simultaneously with the 
family living studies. These prices were averaged over a period of one year in 
order to allow for the seasonal fluctuations. 

The statements in Annexure J cive the percentage distribution of expen- 
diture on various articles in cecli consumption group 1.e., their ‘ weights ’ 
proportional to the tots} cxpenditure, and their base period retail prices 
separatcly for cach zone. 

IT. Tntleb'edness— 

1i-1. The data on indebtedness of agricultural labour families are given 
in Tobie 12 (Annexure II). The figures of indebtedness shown therein reflect 
current debt as well as past borrowings of the labour families. About 65 per 
cent. of the families were in debt. The proportion of indebted families among 
the various categories of Jabour families was more or less uniform. Though the 
overall budget showed a surplus, the indebted families generally showed a 
deficit, the surplus being noticed only in the case of families without debt. 


The average debt per indebted family was Rs. 347. There was a marked 
difference between. the debt incurred by a casual and an attached labour family— 
the respective debts being Rs. 370 and Rs. 238. It will be seen from 
Table 12 (Annexure IJ) thatin the case of both casual and attached families, 
the landed families were more heavily indebted than families without land. 


11-2. As much as 77°8 per cent. of the loan was taken for consumption, 
9-6 per cent. for production and 12-6 per cent. for social purposes. As com- 
pared to landless families the percentage debt for consumption was relatively 
high in the case of families with land presumably due to higher size of families. 


11-3, A major portion of the loans, wz., 65-0 per cent. was supplied by 
money-lenders. Loans were also taken from shopkeepers, employers, relatives 
and friends. A substantial portion of the loans 46-7 per cent. was supplied 
by employers in the case of attached families without land—the overall percent- 
age of loans supplied by employers being 7-1. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 
1. Coveragé and size of the sample— | 

1:1. The five administrative divisions of the State, namely, Jaipur, 
Jodhpur, Udaipur, Bikaner and Kotah were adopted as Zones for the purposes 
of the enquiry and 37 villages were selected on the principle of stratified random 
sampling. 

1-2. The period of Intensive Family Survey was one year, from the Ist 
March, 1950 to the 28th February, 1951. In all, 276 agricultural labour 
families were covered ; 3312 monthly Schedules on Form III-A were accepted 
for tabulation and 276 annual returns in Form III-B were compiled from these. 


2. Structure and size of agricultural labour families— 

2-1. Eighty three per cent. of the agricultural labour families were those 
of casual and 17 per cent. of attached workers. The average size of the holdings 
was 16-9 acres for all families and 11-2 acres for agricultural labour families. 

2-2. Ofthe casual wage earners, 53:7 per cent. were men, 43:0 per cent. 
women and 3-3 per cent. children. Among the attached earners, almost all. 
were men. 3 

2-3. The average size of family was4-4. Qf the wage earners, 1-2 were 
men, 0:8 women and 0-1 children. 

3:1. Employment--Of the hired mandays in agriculture and non-agri- 
cultural labour, 66-4 per cent. were contributed by men, 30-1 by women and 
3-5 per cent. by child earners. During’ the year, a man wage earner was 
employed for 162 days in agriculture and 22 days in non-agricultural labour. | 
The corresponding figures of employment for a woman worker was 113 and 12 
days respectively. A male worker in an attached worker’s family worked 
for a longer period than his counterpart in the casual family, the number of 
days employed being 337 and 154 respectively. 

3:2. Among the casual wage earners, men put in 58:4 per cent. of the 
mandays worked by all casual workers, the corresponding figures for women 
and children being 38-2 and 3-4 per cent. respectively. For men, the most 
important operations from the point of view of man-days worked were plough- 
ing, preparatory work, harvesting, weeding, irrigating and, non-agricultural 
labour, which together accounted for 48-8 per cent. mandays worked by them. 
Women were mostly employed for harvesting, weeding and preparatory work, 
the percentage of mandays worked in these operations being 25-9. 

3°3. Unemployment—An adult male worker could not secure employment 
for wages for 83 days in a year. Of these, 70 days accounted for want of 
work and the rest of the period for such reasons as sickness, bad weather, etc.. 
The unemployment for the male earner in the casual and attached worker’s 
family was 100 and 19 days respectively. 


4. Wages— 
4-1. The average daily wage rate of an adult male casual earner was 
Rs. 1/3/8 in agricultural labour and Rs. 1/2/7 in non-agricultural labour. The 
corresponding wage rates for women earner were Re. 0/15/2 and 0/13/0 respec- 
tively. Wages were more or less similar in Jaipur, Jodhpur and Udaipur 
slightly low in Kotah and quite high in Bikaner. 
38 
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4-2, The wage rate varied from operation to operation from ERs. 1/1/10. 
to Rs. 1/7/5 in the case of men and from Re. -/11/2 to Rs. 1/-/4 in the case of 
women. Transplanting and preparatory operations were low paid jobs. 

4-3. The mean wage for mien was As. 19-6 with a standard deviation of 
As. # -7, the corresponding wage for women being As. 15:2 with the standard 
deviation of As. 4:8. 

4-4, A frequency distribution of mandays shows that 20-6 per cent. of the 
mandays put in by men were covered by the wage slab (18 As.—22 As.) which 
included mean wage and 46-3 per cent. of mandays were covered by the wage 
slab of As. 14 to As. 18. In the case of women the wage slab of As. 14—As 18. 
covered, 33-9 per cent. of the mandays and a lower wage range viz., 10 As. to 
14 As. covered 41 percent. of the mandays. 

4:5, For both men and women 9-6 per cent. of the mandays were paid 
at arate lower than about 2/3rd of the mean rate. Lower wage-range was re- 
latively wider in Kotah where approximately 32-8 per cent. of the mandays 
put in by women were paid at a low rate. Dispersion of wages was low in 
Bikaner as compared to other regions.: 

4-6. The most important mode of wage payment was time rates in 
cash without perquisites which accounted for 77-8 per cent. of the mandays 
put in by men and 81-7 per cent. of the mandays put in by women. While 
payment in cash without perquisites was the only important mode in Jaipur 
and Jodhpur, payment in cash both with or without perquisites were almost 
equally prevalent in Udaipur. Perquisites were mainly in the form of bid 
and tobacco and a meal of rabri (powdered jowar or bayra mixed with lassz) 
valued at As. 4 “Cash with perquisites’’ was the most important m«de of pay- 
ment in Bikaner. Perquisites took the form of three meals a day valued at 
Re. 1/- for men and Re. -/12/- for women. About one-fourth of the mandays 
put in by women in Kotah were paid for in kind. These represented payments 
for harvesting only. Payments on piece rates were rare. 

5. Child Labour— | 

5-1. Child labourers constituted 3-4 per cent. of the agricultural wage 
earners, Most of them were casual labourers, A child earner was emp- 
loyed for 165 days—139 days in agricultural labour and 26 days in non-agri- 
cultural labour. | 

5-2. A casual child earner was, however, employed for 148 days on a wage 
rate of Rs. 1/1/2 for agricultural labour and R-. 1/5/3 for non-agricultural labour. 
6. Income— 

6:1. The average annual income per family was Rs. 604, of which 27-6 
per cent. accrued from land, 50-7 per cent. from agricultural wages, 8-4 per cent. 
from non-agricultural wages and the rest from occupations other than farming 
and other sources. The proportion of landed families was very high in Jaipur, 
Jodhpur and Bikaner and as a consequence the percentage income from land 
was relatively high in these zones. The income of the families was very high in 
Bikaner main’y on account of relatively high wage rates and income from land. 

6:2. The annual income of an attached labour family was much lower 
than that of a casual labour family, the respective figures being Rs. 472 and 
Rs. 631. This was mainly due to low income obtained by an attached 
family from land wiz., Rs. 21 per year, the corresponding figure for a casual 
family being Rs. 196. 
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6-3. The annual income of a family with land was higher than that of a 
family without land. Amongst casual families, while a landed family had an 
annual income of Rs. 730, a landless family had an income of Rs. 440. The cor- 
responding figures in the case of attached labour families were Rs. 536 and Rs. 458. 
7. Consumption expenditure— 

7-1. The annual expenditure per family was Rs. 578 on items of consump- 
tion and Rs. 18 on ceremonies. The total income was Rs. 604. The expendi- 
ture per consumption unit worked out to Rs. 174 with a standard devia- 
tion of Rs. 87. 

7:2. The percentage expenditure on different consumption groups was as 
follows :— 


Consumption groups Percentage 


expenditure 

Food ; ¥. a it $e Ks 85-0 
Clothing and footwear ih 9°3 
Fuel and lighting ‘, $; “f ‘h 38 0:7 
House-rent and repairs * ei ar ole e¢ 0-2 
Services and miscellaneous 4:8 
Total oA 100°0 


7-3. Cereals accounted for 80-2 per cent. of the expenditure on food.* 
The daily consumption of cereals (inclusive of perquisites) worked out to 29-1 
ozs. per consumption unit and 22-7 ozs. per capita 

7:4. The pulses accounted for 3-7 per cent. of the expenditure on food, the 
daily intake being 1-6 ozs. per consumption unit and 1-2 ozs. per capita. 


7-5. The expenditure on clothing group was 9:3 per cent. of the total 
consumption expenditure. Workers lived mostly in self-owned Kacha houses 
and the expenditure on account of house-rent and repairs was insignificant, 
it being 0-2 per cent. 

7:6. About 62 percent. of the families were in the expenditure group of 
“Rs. 101—200 ”’. Higher level of living was associated with a lower size of 
family. The intake of cereals generally increased with the level of expenditure. 


8. Indebtedness— 

8-1. About 65 per cent. of the agricuitural labour families were in debt. 
The proportion of indebted families amongst the various categories of labour 
families was more or less the same. 


8-2. The debt per indebted family was Rs. 347, that incurred by a casual 
and an attached family being Rs. 370 and Rs. 238. Landed families were more 
heavily indebted than families without land. Those figures include past bor- 
rowings as well. 

8-3, As much as 77-8 per cent. of the loans were taken for consumption, 
9-6 per cent. for production and 12-6 per cent. for social purposes. 


8-4. A major portion of the loan, viz., 65 per cent. was supplied by money- 
lenders. Loans were also taken from shopkeepers, employers, relatives and friends. 


*The cereal content of food perquisites given to workers is not included in this. 
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ANNEXURE I 
Zone I 
| Average Percentage 
annual to the total 
expenditure | expenditure 
Rs. 
Food “shi Le a. ad a ce 474-4 85-0 
Clothing and footwear .. “ie a <4 ae 46-5 8-3 
Fuel and sighting af 4-5 0-8 
House rent and repairs .. be 1-4 0:3 
Services and miscellaneous or 31-4 5-6 
Total ‘f 558-2 100-0 
! 
| Base period 
Items | Average Unit of retail 
' annual Weights quantity prices 
expenditure per unit of 
quantity 
(a) Cereals— 
Rs. 
Rice a 5, 2 0-2 ce 1 Seer 
~ Wheat a 5! ord 20-9 3°8 07 8.10 
Gram a mi aes 13-0 2-3 Ae 0 6 6 
Maize ne ff ie 31:5 5:7 re Oa] ao 
Barley Hp oh + 133-5 23-9 3 0 6 0 
Bajra eye | - 197-3 35-4 " On fad 
Total 3 396-4 71-1 
(6) Pulses— | 
Gram : A! ae 1-0 0-2 f 
Urid 6-2 1-1 9 07 0 
Mong... a ay 6-0 1-1 i 0 7 3 
Moth an 4-0 0-7 - 0 8 0 


Total . 17-2 oo) 
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ZONE I-—contd. 


Base period 
Items Average Unit of retail prices 
annual Weights quantity | per unit of 
expenditure quantity - 
Gur and sugar 9 ee 22-0 | 3°9 | 1 Seer Sugar 0 14 6 
Gurl 0 0 
Spices es fa oe 14-3 2-6 
Edible oil ave Ay vif 10-0 1-8 * 24 0 
Vegetables 2-4 0:4 _ 0.1 ° @ 
(onions) 
Salt te a a 2-6 0:5 3 0 1 
Milk and milk 3°0 0:5 
products 
Meat and fish ate is Lei 0-2 
Others si ie S 5:4 0:9 
Total “9 60-8 10-8 
Total for food rae 474°4 85:0 
Clothing and footneatere 
Dhoti ; ne ‘Mi 10-0 1-8 | One 4 0 0 
Shirt 3°6 0-6 + 3 0 0 
Turban 5°5 1-0 ne 4 8 0 
Saree Ks a} ai 9-7 1-7 ie 4 0 0 
Blouse 3°6 0-6 “- 1.0 0 
Dupatta 6-5 1-2 - 4 0 0 
Footwear 7-6 1-4 A 3 0 0 
Total Bs 46-5 8-3 
Fuel and lighting— 
Kerosene oil 2-8 0-5 | Per bottle 0 5 6 
Match box 19 0:3 | Per box 01 0 
Total 4-5 0-8 
House-rent and repairs— 1-4 0:3 
Services and miscellaneous— 
Brahmin 3:1 0:6 
Barber 2°9 0:5 
Washing soap 5-0 0-9 | 1 Seer 1 4 Q 
Bidi, cig. and tobacco! 13°8 2°5 iy ae ne 
Pan supari 4 0:7 0-1 se 
Liquor 3-0 0-5 A 
Medicines 2-9 0:5 2 
Total 31-4 5:6 
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Zone II 
Average Percentage 
Items annual to the 
expenditure | expenditure 
Rs, 

Food hts He ay a ce Ai 538:°3 90-9 

Clothing and footwear... Ae a i oa 37-4 6-3 

Fuel and lighting ae als ie. ot Ht 3-0 0:5 

House-rent and copairs i 403 sit ef ah 0:3 0-1 

Services and miseellaneous ve ae 4 As 12-9 2-2 

Total 3 591-9 100-0 
Average Unit of Base period 
Items annual Weights quantity retail prices 
expenditure per unit of 

quantity 

Cereals— Rs. 
Wheat off ie Me 3°9 0:7 | 1 Seer 0 7 6 
Gram ue $F as 9-7 1-6 yh 0 6 9 
Barley a se at, 157-0 26-6 > 0 7 0 
Jowar ix ae 4y 236-3 40-0 y 050 
Bajra fs ri Eye 63°5 10:8 “i O07) 16 
Total 470-4 79-7 
(b) Pulses— mn 
Gram Me a ne 0-1 

Urid whe BH Ga 2-0 0-3 | 1 Seer 0 7 6 
Mong i 7 iy 2-0 0:3 9 0 7 6 
Moth e a Pea es 2-6 0-5 Bs 0.6 3 


Total ae 6-7 1-1 
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ZONE lI1—conids 


Average Base period 

Items annual Unit of retail prices 

expenditure | Weights quantity per unit of 

quantity 

Gur and Sugar 4 ae 5-1 0-8 | 1 Seer Sugar0 15 0 

Gur 0 13 6 

Spices 7:4 1°2 * 2 0 0 

Edible oil 4-7 0°8 _ 20 0 
Vegetables 0-2 “be 73 

Salt 1-4 0°2 si Rie | a ea 

Milk and milk products 3-2 0:5 


Others (food perquisites) 39-2 6°6 


Total 61:2 10-1 
Total for food 538°3 90-9 
Clothing and footwear— 
Dhoti me 9-4 1-6 |. One 3 8 0 
Shirt : 7:3 [2 Ae 3 8 0 
Turban 4y oy oe 2°3 0:4 # 48 0 
Saree 9-3 1-6 a. 5 0 0 
Blouse 2-9 0-5 a lL Oe. 
Dupatta 4a) 0.4 CS 3 8 0 
Footwear 3°7 0-6 | One pair 4 8 0 
Total 37-4 6°3 
Fuel and lighting— 
Kerosene oil A 2°2 0-4 | Per bottle 0 4 6 
Match box 0-8 0-1 | Per box 0 7 30 
Total 3:0 0:5 
House-rent and repairs 0°3 0-1 
Services and miscellaneous— 
Washerman .. ea 4 1-0 0:2 
Washing soap 0-6 0-1 
Bidi, Cig. and Tobacco 8°5 1-4 | 1 Seer 20 0 
(tobacco) 
Medicines 1-0 0:2 4 
Liquor 1:5 0-2 
Others 0:3 0-1 
Total 12:9 2+2 
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Zone III 
. Average Percentage 
annual to the total 
expenditure | expenditure 
Rs. 
Food Bis aA ie . as 353 +2 76-6 
Clothing and footwear’ .. Ap SEO) FS we 63-0 13°8 
Fuel and lighting é te “fs y i 2°8 0:7 
House-rent and repairs .. x M2 . og" St 0-3 
Services and miscellaneous as es oe ae 39-4 8-6 
Total ue 459-5 100-0 
Base period 
Ttems Average Unit of | rétail prices 
annual Weights quantity | per unit of 
-expenditure quantity 
Cereals— Bs. . 
Rice 7:5 1-6 | 1 Seer 014 0 
Wheat 25-8 oe 5:6 PE OP EKG 
Gram 25-8 5:6 . 0 7 0 
Barley 139-3 30-2 OFS 6 
Maize 10°5 2°3 . 07 0 
Jowar 28-0 6-1 ee 0 5 6 
Bajra 31-7 6-9 i O54 0 
. Total 268-6 58°3 
Pulses—- 
Gram 2-5 0:6 | 1 Seer O8i.3 
Mung 1-3 0°3 aA 0 8 0 
Urid F-2 0-3 4 (2 Sa 0 
Tur 3°0 0-6 “ OF Ss-6 
Total 7-9 1:8 
Gur and sugar 6-4 1-4 3 Sugar! 1 0 
Gar 00, 33:0 
Spices 6-1 1-3 re 8 0 
Edible oil 14-5 3+1 2» BSG. 0 
Vegetables 2-0 0-4 AK Ce ZrO 
Salt 1-4 0-3 an Oe lea 
Milk and milk products 8-0 1:7 a i 
Meat & fish 1°8 0-4 », 
Others (Perquisites in the form* 36-4 TQ 
of meals) 
Total for food 353-2 76-6 
*Break-up of food perquisites. 
Average x 
Items annual Weights 
expenditure 
Rice tis 0:9 0-2; 
Wheat 3°0 0:7 
Gram 3-0 0:7 
Barley 16-0 3°5 
Maize 1-2 0-2 
Jowar : a ne oe 3°2 0-7 
ara \) :. w Wy 2 3°6 0-8 
Gram dal .. Et ai °3 0°] 
Mung *] y 
Urid 4 = 
Tur 3 0-1 
-7 7°0 


Total | 
M/N136MofLab. iad 


| 
tes 
— 
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ZonE III—contd. 


Average Base period 
Items annual Weights Unit of | retail prices 
expenditure quantity | per unit of 
quantity 
Clothing and footwear— 
Dhoti “i oe .e 13°8 3°0 | One 3.8 0 
Chadar $s “> as 8°5 1-9 ns 4 8 0 
Turban ee * se 11°5 2°5 AS 5 0 0 
Saree ie eine ee 9-2 2-0 a 5 8 0 
to 
6 0 0 
Kurta (Shirt) be e. 7°7 1:7 aA 3 0 0 
Footwear .. =* Be 12:3 2:7 | One pair 5 0 0 
Total cs 63-0 13-8 
Fuel and lighting— 
Kerosene oil YY 5 2°2 0:5 | Per bottle 0. .6-.3 
Match box .. ee “A 7-6 0-2 | Per box 0:09 
Total oe 2:8 0:7 : 
Services and miscellaneous— 
Brahmin .. me “ 1+4 0-3 
Bidi, Cig. and tobacco as 26-0 . 5-7 | One seer 20 0 
(tobacco) 
Liquor oe Ne 4 6-0 |- 1-3 
Medicines .. ‘le ae 3°2 0:7 
Others iS ae = 2°8 0-6 


Total a 39-4 8°6 
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ZoNnE IV 
Average Percentage 
annual to the total 
expenditure | expenditure 
Rs. 
Food re ra 2% a me 738-3 79-1 
Clothing and footwear... - a. = irs 138-6 14-9 
Fuel and lighting ‘se oe ate Ar a 7:3 0-8 
House-rent and repairs .. sie ee we vs 0-3 é 
Services and miscellaneous bi ay ve He 48-8 5-2 
Total oe 933-3 100-0 
Average Base period 
Items | annual Weights Unit of retail prices 
expenditure quantity per unit of 
quantity 
Cereals— Rs. 
Bajra “<e ae yh 367-6 39-4 | 1 Seer 0 5 0 
Gram dal ave) 2-3 0-2 29 
Other pulses Meine, Moth mixed) 68-3 7:3 9 
Gur and sugar 30:4 3-3 os Gur 0 S 0 
O 
012 0 
Sugar] 2 0 
Spices 0 as AG 19-7 2-1 »” PSU 
Kdible oil .. se e 10:8 1-2 » 112 0 
Vegetables .. bis Ys 3-9 0:4 9» 0 2 0 
2-5 (onions) 
Salt aie 0-3 ey) 0 1 
Milk and milk products ok 1-4 0-1 . .- 
*Others (food perquisites) ih 231-4 24-8 
Total for food ae 738-3 79:1 
Clothing and Che a 
Dhoti : iss a4 23-9 2:6 | One 7 ORO 
Shirts ive 2-9 » Sa 
Turban 15-1 1-6 ” 5 0 0 
Skirts 19:5 2:1 29 6 0 0 
Dupatta 21-3 2-3 9 ag A, 
Others ae Ane 10°8 1-2 29 1 4 0 
Footwear... a = 20°7 2-2 . 
Total ee 138-6 14-9 


*Break-up of food perquisites. 


Average 
Items annual Weights 
expenditure 
Bajra 2 a se My es F 167-8 18-0 
Gram dal .. we Ae. y 1-0 0-1 
Other pulses (Mung, Moth mixed) f up © 32-2 3-3 


Total a 200-0 21-4 
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ZONE [V —contd. 


Average Base period 
Items annual Weights Unit of retail prices 
expenditure quantity ‘per unit of 
quantity 
Fuel and lighting— 
Kerosene oil A a’ 4-5 0-5 | Per bottle 0 4 0 
Match box 43 2:8 0-3 | Per box 00 9 
Total v: 7:3 0-8 
House-rent and repairs .. Ans 0:3 
Services and miscellaneous— 
Brahmin .. as ae 4°8 0-5 
Barber fs a oe 3°9 0:4 
Washing soap ai % 12-1 7 1-3 1 Seer 1 4 0 
Bidi and tobacco... mee 25-0 2-7 7 200 
(tobacco) 
Medicines .. - abe 3°0 0:3 


Total ee 48-8 5+2 
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ZONE V 
Average Percentage » 
annual to the total 
expenditure |expenditure 
Rs, a 
Food Mi ‘ y rs §. a 308-7 75-9) 
Clothing and footwear... Ag eh i. 3 74-8 18-4 
Fuel and lighting os as Se et ci 4-6 Lst 
House-rent and repairs 
Services and miscellaneous ) che = os 18-7 4°6 
Total | 406-8 100-0. 
Average Base period 
Items. annual Weights Unit of retail prices 
expenditure quantity per unit of 
quantity — 
Cereals— Rs. 
Wheat ooh ar ite? sa! 40:6 10-0 1 Seer 0°62 3 
Jowar oe a a 206-4 50:7 ve (3 4 
Total - 247-0 60-7 
Pulses— ee 
Gram dal .. a ae 0-1 Le nA 
Mung a hi a 6-5 IG SE 0 5 0 
Masoor es Ap " - 3-9 1:0 ee 0 5 0 
Total aie 10-5 2°6 
ee Sugar 
13-3 3°3 a 014 0 
Gur and sugar i Ey Gur 
010 O 
Spices Je bf * 19:1 4°7 ue 20 0 
(Chillies) 
Edible oil ... be nbd 12-4 3°0 4 112 0 
Vegetables .. ¥ a; 1:9 0:5 i 02°22. @ 
(onions) 
Salt a ae a 2°8 07 3 Q 1-3 
Milk and milk products 0:8 0:2 
Meat ee ant Ae 0:4 0-1 
Others 0:5 0-1 b 
Total ae 51:2 12-6 
Total for food 308-7 75-9 
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ZONE V—conid. 


Average Base period 
Items annual Weights Unit of retail prices 
expenditure quantity per unit of 
quantity © 
Clothing and footwear— Rs. 
Dhoti ig Lie. Maes 11-8 2-9 | One 4 8 0 
to 
5 0 0 
Shirt goth. e 8-0 5:91 Pes} 30 0 
Turban is ch * 6:0 1-5 - 5 0 9 
Saree ie B os 16-0 3-9 . 5 0 0 
to 
6 0 0 
Dupatta af ats ai 14-0 3°4 = 3.8 0 
Skirt oh es = 7:0 1-7 = 6 0.0 
Footwear... ae = 12-0 3°0 | One pair 5 0 0 
Total ae 74°8 18-4 
Fuel and lighting— 
Kerosene oil ¥ ny Fai | 0:9 | Per bottle 0 4 6 
Match box .. r 0:9 0-2 | Per box 0 1 0 
Total Ay 4°6 I+] 
Services and miscellaneous— 
Bidi, cig. and tobacco - 14-0 3:5 | 1 Seer a Ot 
(tobacco) 
Liquor is ai oe 1-7 0-4 4 es 
Others *) P. “a 3:0 0:7 . 


Total oa 18-7 4°6 


ANNEXURE II 
INTENSIVE FAMILY TABLES 
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INTENSIVE FAMILY Seah 
PUNJAB 


1. Introduciory— 

1-1. The Punjab is the frontier State to the north-west of the Indian 
Union having an area of 37,378* square miles and a population of 12,641,205 
according to the 1951 census. The population during the decade 1941-51 
renimeered a decrease to the extent of 0-5 per cent. Of the total population 
81 per cent was rural and 19 per cent urban. 


1-2. The net area sown’formed 66-7 per cent of the total areat, for which 
village papers were available. An areaof 0-6 per cent was under forests, 11°7 
percent not available for cultivation, 12-1 per cent un-cultivated land (exclud- 
ing current fallows) and 8-9 per cent current fallows. The irrigated area 
constituted 40-2 per cent of the net area sown.. The rainfall in most of the 
districts ranged from 15 “ to 25". About 20 per cent of the net sown area 
was cropped more than once. 


1-3. The important crops raised in the State are wheat, gram, bajra 
maize and jowar. Sugarcane and cotton are also grown as cash crops. 
There is a number of cottage industries and small scale enterprises in the State 


1-4. The occupational structure of the families surveyed was as followst:— 
STATEMENT I 
Occupational structure of families 


Percentage 
of families 
to the total 


Agricultural owners .. ae i ie is 44+] 
Agricultural tenants .. ae ais rs 52 17°] 
Agricultural workers .. ae fs as af 10-1 

(Withoutland) .. i BH i Sa 8:5 

(With land) 1-6 
All Agricultural families en 71:3 
Non-agricultural labour families ene 5-1 
Other non-agricultural families of a8 M 236° 
All non-agricultural families .. 


’ | 28°7 
* Before partition in 1947, the State had an area of 135,880 square miles. 


+Except for Simla district, for which figures relate to 1949-50, averages for the years 1945-46 
to 1949-50 have been taken. Source: Census, 1951,Paper 2. y 
tSource : General Family Survey. 
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1-5. Workers found employment on the holdings of owner and tenant 
‘cultivators who together held 93 per cent of the holdings covering 97-6 per 
cent of the area. The average size of holding of the owners was 13-2 acres 
and of the tenants 10-7 acres. The volume of employment available on 
these holdings was limited because 49 per cent of the holdings were below 
10 acres. Only 9 per cent of the holdings covering 25 per cent of the -area 
‘were in the group ‘ 25 acres and above ’. 


2. Coverage and size of sample— 


2-1. Twenty-nine villages were selected for the Survey. In all, 292 agri- 
cultural labour families were selected at random for the Intensive survey. 


2-2. The Intensive Family Survey covered a period of 12 months from 
the lst March 1950 tothe 28th February 1951, and each one of the 292 sample 
families was interviewed every month. In all, 3504 intensive family sche- 
dules in Form IIIA (monthly returns) were collected and 292 schedule> in 
Form IIIB (annual returns) were compiled therefrom. 


3. Structure of agricultural labour familees— 


3:1. Of the 292 sample families, 138 or 47-3 per cent were of casual and 
154 or 52-7 percent of attached workers. The landless families were 
215 (or 73-6 per cent ), 88 of casual and 127 of attached workers. 


3+2. On an average, each family consisted of 5-0 persons (1:6 men, 1-3 
women and 2:1 children) of whom .2:0 were earners. Of these earners, only 
1-6 were agricultural wage earners, 1-3 men, 0-2 women and 0-1 children. 
The balance of 0-4 earners were employed on their own land or on other non- 
agricultural work which was not paid for on daily wages. 


4, Employment and Unemployment— 
(a) Employment— 


4-1. Table 1 shows the extent of agricultural and non-agricultural employ- _ 
ment for wages of agricultural workers. Agricultural operations in the Punjab 
start in July-August. The busiest months are October, November and Decem- 
ber when Khari crops are harvested and Rabi crops sown. During January 
and February, workers look after Rabi crops which are ready for harvesting in 
the month of March. The employment in non-agricultural labour relates — 
mostly to shoe-making, skinning of dead cattle, basket-making, etc. 


4-2. In the casual workers’ families, men and women workers were employ- 
ed for wages respectively for 127 and 44 days, the corresponding averages for 
the attached workers’ families being 238 and 92 respectively. The comparative- 
ly high employment of women workers in the latter category of families was 
influenced more by non-agricultural labour than by agricultural labour. 
Families holding land had to devote some time to their own fields and the 
average employment for wages of the earners in these families was, therefore, 
generally less than that of the landless families. 
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4-3. Taking all families together, men worked for 164 and 24 days during 
the year respectively in agricultural and non-agricultural labour ; the corres- 
ponding figures for women being 35 and 29 days. 


Men contributed as much as 91-9 per cent of the mandays worked in 
agriculture by all the agricultural workers, the contribution of women and 
-children being 2-7 and 5-4 per cent respectively. In respect of non-agricul- 
tural labour, the contribution of men, women and children was 75-6, 12-4 and 
12-0 per cent respectively. Even though there were more women earners 
than child earners in the average family of the agricultural worker, children 
worked more than women workers. It is also to be noted, however, that 18 
out of 24 child workers were employed as attached workers. It would appear 
that the employment figures in this State is rather low even though the 
-average ‘ize of holdings was large. Thi; may be attributed to the following 
factors. There are very few big landlord: in Punjab and most of the holdings 
-are Cultivated by the proprietors themselve: unassi ted by outside labour. 
Large size holding were fewer since only 8 percent of the total holdings 
“covering an area of 25 percent belonged to the size group 25 acres and above. 
About 75 per cent of the area sown were devoted mainly to cereals and pulses 
like wheat, gram and bajra. The e crop: do not require much intensive labour. 
Area under rice was in:ignificiant and there were p actically no plantation 
crops. In the South-Eastern districts, where irrigation has not made much 
progress crops are mostly of the hardy and draught resisting type which need 
-aminimum of labour. 


4-4, Extent of employment of casual workers in the different agricultural opera- 
taons—-While attached workers were required to work in all agricultural opera- 
tions according to exigencies of work, casual workers were generally employed ° 
-on specified jobs. Table 2 shows the extent of employment of casual workers 
in the different agricultural operations and non-agricultural labour. 


Of the total man-days worked in agricultural and non-agricultural labour 
‘by casual workers, men’s contirbution was 91 per cent. 


4-5. Harvesting, weeding and preparatory operations were the most 
important from the stand point of volume of employment. These operations 
-accounted for 25-7, 21-8 and10-6 per cent of the total mandays worked by 
men, women and children. Men were employed in all operations, but women 
were engaged mostly in weeding, harvesting and miscellaneous jobs. 


4-6. Agricultural labour accounted for 72:6 per cent of the total man- 
-days worked for wages, the remaining period (27-4 percent mandays) being 
worked in non-agricultural labour. On an average, an adult male casual 
worker was employed in agricultural labour for 79 days. The corresponding em- 
ployment of women and child workers averaged to 33 and 32 days respectively. 
In non-agricultural labour, men were employed for 44 days and women and 
children for 39 and 36 days respectively. 
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(b) Unemployment—- 

4-7, Table 3 shows extent of unemployment of adult male agri- 
cultural workers who offered wage-paid employment every month. Due to 
the difficulty of distinguishing self-employment from unemployment, data 
given in Table 3 are to be viewed with certain limitations. On an average, 
an adult male worker could not secure wage-paid employment for 10-1* 
days in a year. The chief reason for unemployment was want of work, 
which accounted for 72-6 per cent of the days of unemployment. Self-employ- 
ment of the agricultural worker approximated to 76 days in’a year. Thus, 
on an average, during the year, the male adult worker was employed for wages: 
for 52 per cent of days; he was unemployed for 28 per cent of days and self- 
employed to the extent of 20 per cent of days. 


4-8, Unemployment was higher during the four months following the 
harvest of the Rabi crops, namely, from May to August, the highest being in 
June (1670 days in the month) which also happens to be the driest and the hottest — 
part of the year. Unemployment, however, was not markedly low in any month 
of the year. 


4-9. The unemployment was marked among casual workers as compared 
to attached workers, the respective figures for men being 168 and 58 days. 
The prevalence of peasant farming with the help of family labour and the custom 
of employing attached workers for agricultural work reduced opportunities of 
employment for casual workers. 


9 


5. Wages— 


5-1. Modes of wage payment—The quantum of employment and the wage 

rates are the two important factors on which depend mainly the earnings of 
agricultural workers. As the attached and casual workers form two distinct 
classes, they have been treated separately in the following paragraphs. In 
arriving at the wage rates, payments in kind as also the perquisites given, have: 
been evaluated in terms of the ruling retail prices. The averages are “weighted” 
according to mandays worked. ingle? 


CasuaL Workers (Tables 4 and 5) 


5:2. Casual workers were employed on daily basis. Tables 4 and 5 give. 
the details of modes of wage payment and wage rates for the different agricul-- 
tural operations. Workers were rarely paid at piece rates. Payments in. 
cash, in kind and partly in cash and partly in kind were almost equally preva- 
lent. The payment of wages was more often made without perquisites. The 
percentage distribution of mandays according to the different modes of wage: 
payment is given in the statement below. 

* The data on unemployment for the State covers, on an average, 79 per cent of agricultural. 
workers who were actually included in the labour force each month. Thus the average unemploy- 
ment of 101 days during the year also relates to the above 79 per cent workers only. The~ 
corresponding figure of unemployment for 100 per cent of the labour force in the State shall,. 
however, be of the order of 118 days during the year (assuming that the 21 per cent of workers: 


who did not seek wage-paid employment each month were either fully self-employed or totally 
yhemployed). : : 
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Statement IT 
Percentage distribution of man-days according to modes of wage payment 


| 
| Men | Women Children 

| Cash ... |15-7| 0-1 | The mandaysl 
Time rates ..< With perquisites ae Kind : 4-4 | Nil | worked by 

L | Cash and kind | 8-1 Nil | children were 

f- Cash _ 13:8 4-0 | only 1-3 per 

< Without perquisites .. |4 Kind be 25°3 1-0! cent. 

C | Cash and kind | 20-3 3°4 ; 
Piece rates .. f With perquisites 48 ar 0-6 iv 

\. Without perquisites .. ey Lei 0:3 

Total va a eet te) 8°8 | 


5:3. Average wage rates*—Taking all the operations into account, the daily 
wage rate for men workers was Rs. 1-12-7 and for women workers Rs. 1-5-1. 
In non-agricultural labour, the average rate for men was the same as that in 
agricultural operations. Buti m thee case of women, wages in non-agricultural 
ous were low namely, As. 0-14-5. 

5:4. Wage-rates for d at agricultural operations.—The average daily 
wage-rate for men workers ranged between 22 and 23 annas in preparatory, sow- 
ing, transplanting and weeding operations. Therate was higher in ploughing, 
irrigating, harvesting and fhveshing operations, the latter two being the: 
highest paid. In the’ case of women workers, the rate varied ne ahh from 
operation to operation. It was very low in preparatory and transplanting and 
very high (higher than the rate for men) in harvesting operation. Since women 
workers were employed in the case of extreme urgency either on the part of 
the employers or presumably on their own part, such variation was natural. 
The statement below gives the average daily wage-rate (weighted by man- 
days) for adult casual workers in the different agricultural operations. 

STATEMENT III 
Average daily wage-rate for adult casual workers in the different agrocultural 


operations. 
| Average daily wage in 
annas 
Operation TE CS 
Men Women 

Preparatory 22-2 (7-3) 11-4 (0-4) 
Ploughing 28-2 (5-4) ~ 
Sowing 22-6 (5:3) ne | 
Transplanting 23-0 (1-6) 9-4 (0-3)'] 
Weeding 23-2 (13-6)| 20-8 (2-2): 
Irrigating 25-3 (4-8) uid 
Harvesting 39-8 (17-6)| 48-8 (0-8)i}: 
Threshing 34°4 (3°7) ve 
Others 25-1 (6:0) | 15-7 (2-7) 
Allagricultural operations .. 1 bw 28*6 (65-3); 21-1 (6.4) 


Norr.—Figures in brackets aeae Bamentarss of total mandays worked by casual 
workers (including children) in both agricultural and non- -agricultural labour (See Table 2): 

* Payments in kind as well as perquisites were evaluated in terms of the ruling retail prices: 
and wage rates weighted by man-days worked. 
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5:5. The dispersion of wage rates was even wider than is indicated by the 
-above statement. Wage rates even for the same operation varied considerably. 
Generally, agricultural rates for men varied between Re. 0-14-0 and 
Rs. 2-2-0, these limits covering 57-6 per cent of the toal mandays. For 12-4 
per cent. of their total man-days, wages were lower than or equal to 14 annas 
-and for the remainder 30 per cent equal to or higher than Rs. 2-2-0, about 20 
per cent of these being accounted for by harvesting alone. Taking the volume 
of employment and daily earning into account, harvesting was the most import- 
ant operation. The operations next in importance were ploughing, sowing and 
‘weeding—all the four accounting for 2/3rds of the total man-days. ‘The per- 
centage distribution of man-days according to daily rates of payment for these 
four operations was as follows:— 


STATEMENT IV 


Percentage distribution of man-days worked according to wage rates for four 
umportant agricultural operations. 


| 
Percentage to total 


eens haha my ratte Weeding Harvesting 
Men* | Men* Men /| Women | Men Women 
Less than As. 10 a 24-6 18-4 7-1 8°7 ‘9 | ¥ 
) As. 10 to less than As. 14 ff 1:0 alt 5:0 | 1-5 
] As. 14 to less than As. 18 i 5:8 | 25:3 | 17-7 | 19-7 0-2 
| As. 18 to less than As. 22 7:5 0:3 16-3 7:5 1-1 eS 
As. 22 to less than As. 26 es au 17°5 37°6 64°] 5:4 he 
As. 26 to less than As. 30 0-5 4-0 6-9 1°5 oe 
| As. 30 to less than As. 34 7:0 31:7 4:0 16-1 6-9 
7 As. 34 to less than As. 38 0:2 8-1 18:5 
As. 38 to less than As. 42 At 20-4 | 0-2 4-0 31-5 
As. 42 to less than As. 46 1-5 
As. 46 to less than As. 50 she 4-0 ¥. 1-0 at 31°2 28-3 
| As. 50 and above —.. scat |e RBedehs wah: BAL TY AOR ites et 1:9| 46-3 
100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0} 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 


* Women were not employed in ploughing and sowing operations. 
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5-6. The statement below gives the,coverage of each mode of wage pay- 
ment, the mean wage and the standard deviation. Thestatment also indicates. 
the percentage of days paid at rates less by 1/3rd the mean wage. 


STATEMENT V 


Casual workers—daily mean wages with standard deviation 


(a2) Men 
| Percent- Mean Standard /|Percentage of mandays paid} 
Mode of wage payment age of | wage deviation at rates less by one-third} 
mandays | the mean. 
worked | 
As. As. As. ‘ 
(2) Cash (with perquisites) 15:8 28-4 7-9 | 1-1% at less than As. 18.}, 
(ii) Cash (without prequisites) 14-6 95-1 8:7 | 4:7% at less than As. 18,]' 
(tiv) Kind yin Peri: 2 
sites) 26-0 26:2 14-1 | 7-7% at less than As. 14.) 
(tv) Cash and Kind pena ; 
perquisites) . 20:5 29-4 8:7 | 3:4% at less than As. 22.}: 
All modes is 89-9 28-6 13-3 | 25-5% at less than As. 18.} 
¥ | 
(6) WomMEN 
(1) Cash (without perquisites) 4-3 14-4 4-6 | 0-5 per cent at less than : 
As. 10. , 
(it) Cash and kind pb | 
perquisites) . 3-4 26:2 5:9 | 0:7 per cent at less than 
. As. 18. 
All modes A. 8-8 21°] 10-4 | 29-7% at less than As. 14. 


Taking all wage days into account, about 25-5 per cent days of men workers. 
were paid at rates less by about one-third the average rate (Rs. 1-12-7). In 
the case of women workers, 29-7 per cent of their total workdays were paid 
at rates less by about one-third the average rate (Rs. 1-5-1). 


5-7. Attached workers—Attached workers were employed on a permanent 
basis by those cultivators who owned bigger holdings and could not manage 
their work themselves. They were generally employed for a year on a contract 
basis, though there were a few instances in which employment was for a shorter 
period, but never for less than a month. Generally, the terms ‘of contract 
were written. Only a few workers were paid in cash, their emoluments ranging 
from Rs. 250 to Rs. 360 a year, payable in two equal instalments. Some retired 
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-officers, who had taken to cultivation, preferred to pay the workers:on a monthly 
basis. They were generally allowed two meals worth about As. 10 a day over 
and above their pay and the contract sometimes included perquisites in the 
shape of clothes and pair of shoes, the value of which was about Rs. 18. Most 
-of the attached workers were paid in kind, either a fixed quantity at each har- 
vest or a proportion of the produce from the farm. The annual payment 
in kind ranged between 25 and 35 maunds of foodgrains, the quantity varying 
‘from village to village according to the working capacity of worker and the 
paying capacity of employer. The cash value of 30 maunds of foodgraims at 
an average rate of Rs. 10 per maund amounted to Rs. 300 so that the total 
emoluments including perquisites, when evaluated in cash, came to about 
Rs. 550 a year. 


5-8. A majority of attached workers received a portion of the farm pro- 
-duce. Such crop sharers were called Sajhis or Siris (sharers). The share, 
which they received, varied from place to place according to the volume of 
work they had to do and also according to prevalent customs. Generally, 
they received about one-fourth of the produce as wages. In the Hissar district 
they were allowed one-fifth of the produce with meals or one-fourth without 
meals. In some villages of the Karnal and Ambala districts, the crop sharers 
were entitled to between one-fourth and one-eighth of the crop according as 
whether they contributed towards land revenue, seed and dues of the “ Kamins’ 
or act. In some villages, the share of the workers varied with the total number 
of workers on the farm, aman or a bull being counted as a unit for this purpose, 
e.g., if a holding was culitvated by the owner and his helper with a pair of 
bullocks, the attached worker working on it got one-fifth share of the produce. 
In the Kangra district, such workers were called haryalis and they were allowed 
one-third of the produce... Employers in this area only ploughed and sowed 
the field, the remaining work including harvesting being done by the haryals 
“The usual practice in the villages of Jullundur and Ludhiana districts was to 
allow one-seventh share to the worker, without any share in the straw ; however, 
he had a prior claim to purchase it in case it was sold at all. In villages 
in the Karnal and Amritsar districts, attached workers were allowed 
advances, interest being charged at the rate of 18? per cent per annum. 
In Karnal district most of the attached workers received one-fifth to one- 
sixth share of the produce as their annual remuneration was in the form of paid 
advances ranging from Rs. 100 to Rs. 700 on which interest was charged at 
182 percent perannum. Attached workers in villages in the Amritsar district 
received as their remuneration one-fourth of the produce and were also allowed 
an interest-free advance of Rs. 200 or one bigha of land, the produce of which 
was the property of the worker. In s me village in the Amritsar district, attached 
workers known by the name of athris were paid wages in kind amounting to 30 
to 35 maunds of foodgrains in two instalments and were also allowed perquisites, 
viz., two or three meals, 14 maunds of gur if sugarcane was grown on the hold- 
ing. and separate remuneration for harvesting. They were also allowed an 
advance of Rs. 40 free of interest repayable during the year. In some villages 
-of the Amritsar and Gurdaspur districts there were two kinds of attached 

workers, athris and chhodwen, The athri workers, besides rendering pers? 
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service to the employer had to clean the cattle-shed also. This work was 
usually done by their women folk. For this combined service the emoluments 
were:— 


(a) Sixteen to 24 maunds of foodgrains in two equal six-monthly instal- 
ments in Gurdaspur villages ; 


(b) One and a half maunds of gur ; 
(c) Three principal meals a day ; 


(d) During the wheat harvesting season, a sheaf of unthreshed plants 
each yielding 15 to 16 seers of wheat and 25 to:30 seers of straw ; 


(e) one chapati for the women worker when she went to clean the yard 
in the morning. 


5:3. The chhodwen type of worker was not employed by one employer 
exclusively but worked for a number of families, the employers allotting him 
work by mutual agreement. These workers were not required to clean the 
yard or cattle-shed. They were paid at the same rates as athris but the expense 
to the individual employer was less. Young boys of about 12 years were 
engaged for grazing cattle and paid from Rs. 10 to Rs. 15 a month with meals 
worth about Rs.15amonth. Very often, thé services of such boys were shared 
with other families from whom the employer recovered a portion of the pay- 
ment made to the boys. 


6. Child labour— 


Child workers formed 5 percent. of the total earners; 75 per cent. of them 
were attached and 25 per cent casual. On an average, each child was engaged 
for 157 days in agricultural labour and for 62 days in non-agricultural work. 
They were generally employed for transplanting, weeding, harvesting, threshing 
and other miscellaneous agricultural operations and also as cattle graziers. 
The average daily rates of wages ranged from 6 as. 5 ps. for transplanting, when 
paid in kind without perquisites, to Rs. 2-9-0 for harvesting, when paid in cash 
without perquisites. 


7. Income— 


7:1. Table 6 shows the annual average net income from different sources 
for the different types of agricultural workers’ families. The average annual 
income per family was Rs. 607. 


7-2. The major portion of the income was derived from agricultural labour 
which accounted for 58 per cent of the total income. Next in importance 
was non-agricultural labour representing 15-5 per cent. Income from occupa- 
tions other than farming and from land accounted for 9-2 and 4-0 per cent. 


respectively. The remaining 13-3 per cent accrued from other miscellaneous 
sources. 


7-2. On an average, the annual income of the attached workers’ families 
was higher (Rs. 691) than that of casual workers’ families (Rs. 513). This 
was due mainly to the fact that they were employed for a longer period which 
enabled them to earn higher income from agricultural labour. 
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7-4, Among attached workers’ families, those holding land had higher 
income than those without it, but the difference was not appreciable. The 
position was different in the case of casual workers’ families ; the average annual 
income for landless families being Rs. 534 as against Rs. 476 for families 
holding land. This was mainly due to higher earnings of landless families 
from agricultural labour which more than made up the income from land 
of the f.milies with land. 


8. Consumption expenditure— 


8-1. Average annual expenditure per family—Table 7 shows the average 
annual income and expenditure on the different consumption groups per family. 
The average number of persons and earners per family have also been given. 
The average annual expenditure per family, excluding ceremonies, was Rs. 718 
as against an annual income of Rs. 607. 


8-2. The annual expenditure excluding ceremonies per consumption unit™ 
was Rs. 191.8 with a standard deviation of Rs. 82-6. The corresponding figures. 
for casual and attached workers’ families were Rs. 169 and Rs. 212, with the: 
standard deviations of Rs. 67-2 and Rs. 89-4 respectively. Table 9 gives the: 
details. 


8-3. Food—Expenditure on food constituted 85-1 per cent of the total! 
consumption expenditure. Cereals alone accounted for 56-5 per cent of the- 
total expenditure on food. The Punjab, being a wheat consuming tract, the- 
expenditure on wheat formed the bulk of that incurred on cereals by all classes: 
of families. Taking all families together, the average annual expenditure on. 
this item was Rs. 203 or about 59 per cent of the total expenditure on cereals 
The expenditure on coarse grains such as maize, jowar and bayra amounted! 
to Rs. 114 or33 per cent ofthe expenditure on cereals. The expenditure on: 
pulses was small. Other important items of expenditure were ‘ milk and! 
milk products ’, ‘ gur and sugar ’ and * others ’ which included food perqui- 
sites also (15-5 per cent of expenditure on cereals), the annual expenditure on 
these being Rs. 88, Rs. 34 and Rs. 97 or 14-5, 5-6 and 15-9 per cent of the 
total] expenditu eon food respectively. Most of the agricultural labour families 
owned milch cattle. The pattern of food expenditure was the same for all classes: 
of families. Only in the case of attached families, the expenditure over the: 
group “ others ’’ was high. This was due to the fact that attached workers 
were in regular employment and thus the amount of perquisites received by 
them was much more than that given to casual workers. The expenditure on: 
intoxicants was meagre, the annual average per family being about Rs. 2 only.. 


The average annual expenditure per family on tobacco was Rs. 14. Table 8. 
shows the consumption expenditure on various items of food and on tobacco. 
and intoxicants. 


8-4. The main diet of the labourers consisted of chapatis of wheat flour or 
of the flour either of gram, maize, jowar, bajra, or barley. Generally, they- 


* According to Lusk’s co-efficients. 
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consumed wheat, gram and barley from April to August and maize, bajra and 
jowar during the rest of the year. Pulses and vegetables were taken only 
occasionally ; mostly they took their bread with salt, gur, milk or curd. 


8-5. Clothing and footwear—Clothing and footwear claimed 7:7 per cent. 
of the total expenditure. Men generally put on turban, shirt and pyjamas, 
while sarees, salwars, blouse, kurta and dupatta were popular amongst women. 
The major portion of the expenditure on this group was spent on the purchase of 
absolute necessities, viz., shirts, (1-6 percent. of the total expenditure), foot- 
wear (1:6 per cent.), dhoiis (1-3 per cent.), salwars (0+7 per cent.) and. turban 
(0-6 per cent.). 


8-6. The next important group of expenditure was ‘ services and miscella- 
neous * over which was spent 6-0 per cent. of the total. The most important 
item in this group was medicines which claimed 1-3 per cent. of the total expen- 
diture. Other important items in this group were travelling, washing soap, 
education, etc. but the expenditure on none of these items came to even 
1 per cent. 


8-7. The expenditure on fuel and lighting and ‘ house-rent and’ repairs ’ 
was as low as 0:8 and 0-4 per cent. of the total respectively. It was due to 
the fact that the labourers collected firewood and fuel for their use free of charge 
from the neighbouring jungles and all the house repair was done by themselves. 
As a matter of fact, whatever was spent on the ‘ fuel and lighting ’ group was 
for the purchase of kerosene oil (Rs. 4-6) and matches (Rs. 1-5). An expendi- 
ture of 0-3 per cent. of the total on house repairs was due to the purchase of 
building materials, no hired labour being engaged for the purpose. Of the 
houses in their possession, 87 per cent. were owned by the agricultural labourers 
themselves, 1 per cent. rented and the rest rent free. The average number of 
persons res ding in each house was 5-1 as against an average of 6-0 persons 
for owners, 6:4 for tenants and 5-2 for non-agriculturists. A better idea 
about the congestion in the houses of agricultural workers could be had from 
the following statement based on data collected during the General Family 
Survey. 


STATEMENT VI 


Number of persons per house & per room for the different categories of fumilies 


| Number of | Number of 


Categories of families persons per persons per 
house room 
Agricultural workers familics .. ae 5-1 3-1 
Agriculturalfamilies .. .. as 5:9 2°5 


Allfamilies .. a e. <u 5:7 | } 2°4 


M/N136MofLab, 
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8-8. Economic Levels of Living—Tables 9 and 10 give the distribution of 
families according to expenditure per consumption unit*. About 77 per cent. 
of the families could hardly afford to spend Rs. 21 per consumption unit, per 
month, of which about 85 per cent. was spent on food alone. Taking the 
over-all position, each family consisted of 5-0 persons or 4-0 consumption units 
and the average monthly expenditure per consumption unit amounted ‘to 
Rs. 15 only. 


8-9, A low average size of the family as also in terms of consumption units 
per family progressively was associated with a high level uf expenditure. The 
percentage expenditure on food genera'ly decreased with the rise in the level 
of living. 


8-10. Table 11 gives the quantity of cereals and pulses consumed per 
consumption unit by families in the different levels of living. On an average, 
the daily consumption of cereals was 22 ozs. per consumption, unit and 17-5 ozs. 
per capita. The corresponding figures for the intake of pulses were 1-1 and 0-9 
ozs. respectively. These do not include perquisites, the cereal content of which 
worked out to 3-2 ozs. per consumption unit and 2-6 ozs. per capita per day. 
The table shows that the quantity consumed increased with the level of living. 


9. Cost of liwing— 


9-1. The Statement in Annexure I gives an average budget showing the 
expenditure on different consumption groups. Hach group has been sub- 
divided into important items. Expenditure over different items has been given 
in terms of percentages to total which may be used for construction of cost of 
living indices for agricultural workers. The retail prices of important items 
were collected simultaneously with the field survey. These prices have been 
averaged over a period of one year (1950-51) and given in column (5) of the 
statement. 


10. Indebtedness— 


10-1. Table 12 gives the extent, purpose and distribution of debt for 
different categories of agricultural workers’ families. It was noted that as 
against an annual income of Rs. 607, the annual expenditure including cere- 
monies per family was Rs. 759, showing a deficit of Rs. 152 per family. Table 
12 shows that as many as 90-8 per cent. of the families were in debt at the close 
of the year to the extent of Rs. 341 per family. 


10-2. Not only a large percentage of attached workers’ families were in 
debt, but the amount per indebted family was also much higher in their case 
(Rs. 411) than that in the case of casual workers’ fami.ies (Rs. 258). 


10-3. A major part of the debt (75 per cent.) was incurred to meet con- 


sumption expenditure, the amount borrowed for production and social pur- 
poses being 8 and 17 per cent. respectively. 


— 


* According to Lusk’s co-efficients. 
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10-4. Generally, employers advanced loans to keep workers attached by 
them. The other .mportant agencies advancing loans were money-lenders and 
friends or relatives (others). There were very few co-operative credit societies. 
‘ Others ° or private arrangements accounted for a credit to the extent of 
Rs. 106 per indebted family or 31-1 per cent. of the total debt. Due to the 
contractual terms of employment, employers lent larger amounts of money to 
attached than to casual workers, as is evident from the statement below :— 


Statement VII 


Percentage distribution of debt according to agency 


Percentage of amount borrowed from 


Category of families | | 
Employers) Shop- | Money- Co- 
keepers | lenders operative | Others 
societies 
Bitrate. dit. a | 
Casual 11-0 1-5 38-7 1-9 46-9 
Attached .. 2 Ae 56:0 1:0 20-0 Nil 23-0 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


1. Coverage and size of sample— 


1-1. The enquiry was conducted in 29 villages. A total of 292 agricultural 
labour families residing in the sample villages were surveyed. 


1-2. Of the 292 families surveyed, 138 (47-8 per cent.) were those of casual 
and 154 (52-7 per cent.) of attached workers. 

1-3. On an average, each family consisted of 5 persons of whom 2 were 
earners. Of these, only 1-6 were agricultural wage earners, 1-3 men, 0-2 women 
and 0-1 children. 


2. Hmployment and unemployment— 


2-1. Taking all families together, men were employed in agricultural 
operations for 164 days inthe year. The corresponding,figures for women and 
children were 35 and 157 days respectively. Non-agricultural labour afforded 
employment to men, women and children respectively for 24,29 and 62 days 
in the year. | 

2-2, The average number of days for which earners were employed for 
wages in agricultural and non-agricultural labour was 127 for men, 44 for women. 
and 60 for children, in the case of casual workers’ families. The corresponding 
figures in respect of attached workers’ families were 238, 92 and 251 days 
respectively. 

2-3. Amongst agricultural operations, harvesting provided the highest 
employment to casual men workers. Weeding and preparatory operations were 
next in importance. For women, miscellaneous operations and weeding were 
important, while children were generally engaged in domestic work or as 
cowboys. 

2:4, An adult male worker could not secure wage employment for 101 days 
in the year. 

The chief reason for 72-6 per cent. of unemployed days was want of work. 
Unemployment was more acute in June than in any other month, the average 
for this month being 10 days. 


3. Modes of wage payment and wage rates— 


3:1. At ached workers—Attached workers, who were employed on a con- 
tract basis, were paid at different rates varying from Rs. 250 to Rs. 360a year. 
In addition, perquisites were allowed in the form of two meals a day worth 
about As. 10. Generally, they were paid in kind and their total emoluments 
including perquis tes amounted to about Rs. 550 a year. 

3:2. Another type of attached workers locally called Sajhis or Sirs (sharers) 
shared the crops. They were generally allowed one-fourth or one-fifth of the 
total produce, 
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3°3. Casual workers—Of the tota wages of casual workers, 93-3 per 
cent. were earned by men, 5:5 per cent. by women and 1-2 per cent. by children. 
As for agricultural wages alone the respective percentages were 96-0, 2-6 and 
1-4 respectively. 


3:4. Casual labourers were paid daily wages and the weighted average 
wage rates for men and women were Rs. 1-12-7 and Rs. 1-5-1 respectively. 
They were paid mostly on time rate, in cash or in kind. Piece wages were not 
much in vogue. The rates were different for different operations. Harvesting 
fetched the highest wage, the most prevalent wage rates being Rs. 2-6-0 to 
Rs. 3-2-0 in respect of men workers. For weeding, the average rate varied 
from As. 14 to Rs. 1-10-0in respect of men, and from Rs. 1-6-0 to Rs. 1-10-0 
in respect of both women and child workers, 


3:5, For men, payment in ‘ kind without perquisites ’ was the most import- | 
ant mode. As for women, payment in ‘ cash without perquisites’ was the 
most important mode. The following statement gives the average mean daily 
wage, its standard deviation, and the extent of low wages according to import- 
ant modes of wage payments separately for men and women :— 


Casual Workers 


(a) Men 
Percent- Mean |Standard |Percentage of mandays paid 
Mode of wage payment age of wage deviation | at rates less by one-third 
mandays the means 
worked 
As. As. 
(t) Cash with perquisites .. 15-8 28-4 7-9 | 1-:1% at less than As. 18, 
(71) Cash without perquisites 14-6 25:1 8-7 | 4:7 per cent. at less than 
As. 18. 
iu Kind witbout perquisites 26-0 26-2 14-1 | 7-7 per cent. at less than 
As. 14. 
(iv) Cash and kind without 
perquisites bf : 20°5 29-4 8-7 | 3-4 per cent. at less than 
As. 22. 
(6 WomeEN 
(t) Cash without perquisites 4-3 14°4 4-6 | 0-5 per cent. at less than 
As. 18. 
(2) Cash and kind without 
perquisites ed : 
3°4 26-2 5:9 | 0-7 per cent. at less than 
As. 18. 


| eR YASSER AS RA EP A AN SRNR AA ASA hh I A RR Rh RRR FE A AE 
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4. Income— 

4-1. The average annual income per family, taking all families together, was 
Rs. 607, of which 58 per cent. was derived from agricultural labour, the income 
from ‘non-agricultural labour ’, ‘occupations other than farming’, ‘ Cultivation 
of land ’ and ‘ miscellaneous sources ’ being respectively 15-5, 9-2, 4:0 -and 
13-3 per cent. of the total. 


4-2. The average annual income per family of the attached workers was 
Rs. 691, while that of the casual workers was Rs. 513. The average income of 
families holding land was higher (Rs. 810) than that of families without land 
(Rs. 665) in the case of attached workers’ families, but the reverse was the 
case in respect of casual workers ’ families, i.e. Rs. 476 and Rs. 534. 


5. Hxpenditure— 

5-1. The average expenditure per family was Rs. 718 annually. About 
85 per cent. of the total expenditure was on food, 8 per cent. on clothing and 
footwear including bedding and household requisites, 6 per cent. on services 
and miscellaneous and 1 per cent. on fuel and lighting. 


5:2. Wheat was the most important item in the food group, the average 
annual expenditure per family on this item, being about 59 per cent. of the 
total expenditure on cereals. Next in importance were maize, jowar, bajra 
and barley which together accounted for about 33 per cent.‘ Milk and milk 
products’ and ‘ gur and sugar ’ respectively accounted for 14-5 and 5-6 per 
cent. Most of the families owned milch cattle. 


5-3. The overall consumption of cereals (including the cereal content of 
perquisites) per consumption unit worked out to 25°2 ounces per consump- 
tion unit or 20-1 ounces per capita per day. 

6. Cost of Lnwing— | 

The enquiry provided ‘‘Weights” for the construction of cost of living 
index numbers. 
7. Indebtedness— 

7:1, About 91 per cent. of the families were in debt. 

7:2. Of the total debt, 75 per cent. was incurred for consumption, 8 per 
cent. for production and 17 per cent. for social purposes. : 

7:3. The employers and money-lenders were the main agencies providing 
loans. 
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ANNEXURE I 
Average 
Group annual Percentage 
expenditure | to total 
Eger: Rs. 

Koodo:....... as ahs at sie ade i. 610-8 85-1 
Clothing and footwear ~ “a ts e vs 55-4 Tee 
Fuel and lighting oe “f i. w: ee 6-1 0-8 
House-rent and repairs is a ae Prt He 2-8 0-4 
Services and miscellaneous .. ee “5 “'s es 42-6 6-0 
Total es iver 100-0 

| Average Unit of | Base period 

Items annual Weights quantity | retail prices 
expenditure per unit of 
quantity 

a HR OeMe Wala sitet yh) 

I. Food— 
Cereals— | 
Rice bie a 11-0 1-5 | 1 Seer 012 0 
Wheat ie ot 5a 203°3 28-3 “i 0 6 0 
Gram es ee es 16-2 2°3 < 0.630 
Maize ate ee ae 17°8 10°9 fe 0 4 6 
Jowar ae ota me 10-1 1:4 Fe 0 4 6 
Bajra a Ky m 7:4 Lotte Ce aes 
Barley or; sia me 19-0 Param i 0 4 0 
Total a 344-8 pda 48-1 
Pulses— LotR 
Gram dal .. oe rset 3°0 0°4 re 0°70 
Urd 8 os ae 8-2 1:2 5 Or gn O 
Masur oe oe os PM} 0-4 3 Or S00 
Moong ie 1:6 0-2 a4 0) 8496 
Moth me 2°2 0:3 : 0 7 6 
Total oe yoy) 2°5 
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ANNEXURE I-—contd. 


d Average Unit of | Base period 
Items annual Weights quantity | retail prices 
expenditure per unit of 
quantity 
. Food—contd. Ayana. ae 
Sugar and gur ete.— 
(a) Gur ee a sie 27-2 3:8 | 1 Seer 012 0 
(b) Sugar... ap 5 7°] 1-0 AA 014 0 
Spices ¥ Wy sf 10-2 1:4 2 0 0 
Edible oil (mustard) 8:6 mh ws 24 0 2) 
Vegetables 5:3 0:7 oo 0 4 0 
Milk and milk products— 
(a) Milk . 57-0 7-98 ed 0 8 0 
(b) Chee 31-4 4:4 3 414 0 
Salt 2-4 0:3 3 0 2 6 
Meat, fish and eggs 2:1 0:3 . 1 0 0 
Tea 2°5 0:3 i 1 0 0 
Food perquisites* 94-5 13-2 
Total aA 248°3 34°5 
Total for food 1 610°8 85-1 


* Food perquisites mainly consisted of cereals and pulses and if the expenditure on this 
account is distributed amongst various constituents, the weights for the followiaee items would 
increase by the vant tales noted pean each— 


Rice A 5 ie yp os 0-4 
Wheat me $F ble sé “* ae 73 
Gram Pe she as ae te teas 0:6 
Maize We a es a a AY 2°8 
Jowar ie as a #3 ie a 0:4 
Baira ae es an ve ‘a a 0:3 
Barley 0Q:7 

Total for cereals oe 12°5 
Gram dal 0-1 
Urd ie +. we ee Fat My 0°3 
Masur ae * ne aH <a An 0:1 
Moth i iy A ps 3 ye 0-1 

Total for pulses 0-6 
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ANNEXURE I—contd. 


Average Base period 
Items annual Weights Unit of | retail prices 
expenditure quantity | per unit of 
quantity 
| Rs. A. P. 
II. Clothing and footwear— 

Dhoti a a ap 9-4 1:3 One 4 0 0 
Shirt or Yo i, 11-5 1-6 a 3.8 0 
Salwar ae ae Lie 5:0 0:7 " 4 0 0 
Dupatta Ye 2 as 2:2 0°3 ‘| Wv12" 0 
Pyjamas se ae re 1-4 0-2 rf egy Ab 
Blouse serene ak ee 0-4 ' 3 0 0 
Turban na as ee 4°3 0-6 i op L030 
Footwear... re He 11-5 1:6 | One pair 6 8 0 

Others ss ie ne t°2 1-0 ip 

Total Zs 55°4 wh 
TI. Lighting— 
Kerosene oil .. oe ss 4-6 0:6 | Per bottle 0 5 6 
Match Box .. % Me 1-5 0-2 | Per box OF1 70 
Total ¥ 6:1 0-8 


IV. House-rent and repairs 3 2°8 0:4 
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ANNEXURE I— contd. 


SS ee A se SS 


Items 


— 


V. Services and miscellaneous— 


Barber 
Brahmin ae Aes 
Washing soap oe 
Medicines .. we oe 
Tobacco 
Intoxicants . 
Education 
Travelling: .. oe 
Others 
Total As 
Grand Toran ee 


Average 
annual 
expenditure 


—_ 
der sap GSS OG ce 


Oo Dd Ww Co 


42-6 


Weights 


0:3 
0:2 
0:8 
1-3 
0-2 
0°8 
0-6 
0-9 
0:9 


6-0 


Unit of 
quantity 


One cake 


One seer 


Base period 

retail prices 

per unit of 
quantity 


Rs. A. Pp. 
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INTENSIVE FAMILY SURVEY 
-PATIALA AND EAST PUNJAB STATES UNION 
el ntroductory— 


‘1-1. The Patiala and East palitab States Union, maugurated in 1948, 
comprises the former States of Patiala, Kapurthala, Nabha, Jind, Faridkot, 
Ma lerkotla, Nalagarh and Kalsia and ee an area of 10,078 square miles The 
population of the State according to the 1951 Census was 3,493,685,. there 
being 347. persons to one square mile of territory ; the population recorded an 
increase of 20 per cent. over that for 1941. 


1-2. According to the statistics for land utilisation in the State, the net 
sown area formed 64-6 per cent. of the total area for which village papers were 
available.. Forests covered 0-7 per cent., 6-3 per cent. was not available for 
cultivation and 14-7 per cent. was other uncultivated land, excluding current 
fallows. which covered 13-7 per cent.* Irrigation was. comparatively well 
developed, the area irrigated being about-29 per cent. of the total area and 
44-8 per cent. of the net area sown. Only 10-6 per cent. of the net area sown 
was cropped more than once. The average annual rainfall was about 29”. The 
principal crops raised in the State are wheat, gram, cotton, bajra and sugarcane. 


1:3. The Agricultural Labour Enquiry was conducted in 16 villages selected 
on the basis of stratified random sampling. Of the total number of families 
living in the sample villages at the time of the General Family Survey, 74-9 

_per cent. were agriculturist families comprising 45-9 and 15-8 per cent. respec- 
tively land owning and tenant and 13-2 per cent. labour families. About 95 
per cent. of the latter were landless.;\it is noteworthy that unlike the other 
States of the Indian Union in which they figured as a small minority, attached 
workers’ families formed as many as two- thirds of the total families of agricu!- 

tural workers in PEPSU 


1:4. The rural families surveyed consisted, on an average, of 5:3 persons, 
the average for the families of agricultural land owners, tenants and labourers 
being 5-5, 6-2 and 5:0 respectively. 


1-5. Of the total area of holdings, 64-5 per cent. were held by the families of 
cultivating owners, 23-5 per cent. by those of cultivating tenants and only 0-5 
per cent. by agricultural labour families, the average size of the holding for 
these being 17-0, 13-3 and 3-3 acres respectively. Of the land held by agricul- 
tural labourers, only 15 per cent. was owned by them, the rest being taken on 
lease. 


1:6. About 39 per cent. of the holdings, accounting for 12-8 per cent. of 
the total area, were under 10 acres and 45 per cent. of the holdings accounting 
for 44-6 per cent. of the area were in the size group 10 acres to 25 acres. The 
percentage of relatively big holdings, namely, 25 acres and above, was 16 and 
they: form ed 42-6 per cent. of the total area. 


Se 
ae 


* Source :—-Paper No. 2, Census, 1951. 
10] 
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1-7. The number of big ho'dings being comparatively large and irriga- 
tion facilities being available, the opportunities for employment in agri- 
culture were relatively substantial. Owing mainly to the prevalence of mutual 
help system locally known as Bhaichara system, and the natural preference of 
bigger employers to keep attached workers, the extent of employment of casual 
labourers was limited. There was scope for increasing the volume of employ- 
ment through double cropping of the entire irrigated area. In addition, the 
Bhakra Dam _ construction also offered employment to the labourers in sur- 
rounding villages. Cattle-breeding and sheep-rearing may be mentioned 
_ among the important subsidiary occupations in the villages. 

1-8. The PEPSU Agrarian Reforms Committee appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India at the request of the State Government made important 
recommendations for the reorganisation of the rural economy and tenancy 
reforms in the State with a view to affording proper protection to tenants-at 
will and ‘ inferior owners ’ and promoting co-operative effort. 


2. Coverage and size of sample — 

2-1. Sixteen villages were selected for the Agricultural Labour Enquiry. 
The Intensive Family Survey could, however, be conducted only in 13 of these 
villages. since 3 of the selected villages had no agricultural labour families. 
The sample villages were located in the districts of Fatehgarh, Patiala, 
Barnala, Sangrur, Bhatinda, Kapurthala, Mohindargarh and Kandaghat. The 
total number of families living in the sample villages was 2318, of whom 308 
or 13-3 per cent. only were of agricultural workers. The Intensive Family 
Survey covered 160 or 51-9 per cent. of the agricultural workers’ families and 
was spread over a year, 2.e., from the Ist June 1950 to the 3lst May 1951. In 
all, 1920 (12 160) monthly schedules in Form III-A were collected and 160 
annual returns in Form III-B compiled. 

3. Structure of the agricultural labour families— 

3:1. The proportion of attached workers’ families was remarkably high, 
being about 78 per cent. of the total number of agricultural labour families 
intensively surveyed, whereas the casual workers’ families formed only 22 
per cent. Ap 

3:2. The average family consisted of 5-2 persons, of whom 1-9 were 
earners. Of these, 1-6 were wage earners comprising 1-3 men, 0-2 women 
and 0-1 children. Figures for casual and attached workers’ families are given 
below. ) 

STATEMENT [ 


Average size and earning strength of casual and attached labour families 


Size of the Barning 
Family strength | 


Attached .. 


| 
Casual .. ts te be I i, | 5-9 2-0 
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4, Employment and Unemployment— 
(a) Employment— 


4-1. Table 1 shows the extent of employment for wages of agricultural 
earners In the different categories of agricultural workers’ families. Of the total 
hired mar-days empl yed in agriculture, 93-3 per cent. were put in by men, 
3-3 per cent. by women and 3-4 per cent. by children. 


4-2. On an average, an adult male worked for 273 days in agricultural 
and 8 days in non-agricultural labour. There were, however, considerable 
differences between duration of employment of attached and casual men- 
workers. While the former were employed for about 321 days, the latter worked 
only for 127 days taking agriculture alone. Their employmentin non-agri- 
cultural activity averaged 4 and 20 days respectively. Women workers were 
~ employed for 50 days in agricultural labour. Their employment in non-agri- 
cultural labour was negligible. 


4-3. Table 2 shows the percentage of casual agricultural workers employed 
and the man-days worked in different agricultural operations and in non-agri- 
cultural labour. The number of persons employed varied markedly from 
operation to operation. Thus, while only 6-3 per cent. of adult male casual 
workers were employed in transplanting, 43-2 per cent. were employed in 
harvesting. Women were mainly employed in preparatory and miscellaneous 
agricultural operations. Of the total man-days worked in agricultural and 
non-agricultural labour by casual labourers, 74-7 per cent. were put in by 
men, 20-2 per cent. by women and 5-1 per cent. by children. 


4-4, A casual man worker could secure employment for wages only for 98 
days and a casual woman worker for 35 days in a year. The reasons for this 
restricted employment have been given in para 1-7. In certain villages, they 
were found to migrate in search of employment to other States. In some 
of the villages surveyed, they were busy for about two months in the collec- 
tion of wild berries and wild rice known as swank, a part of which they consumed 
and the remainder they sold. Rope-making and weaving were other sources of 
employment. Although the exact extent of employment in such occupations is 
not known, they must be significant since about 29 per cent. of the total annual 
income of the casual agricultural workers’ families came from miscellaneous 
sources. 


(6) Unemployment— 
4-5. In spite of the difficulties in getting reliable data on unemployment, 


efforts were made to collect such data month by month in respect of an adult 
male earner and the results are presented in Table 3. 


4-6, While the attached workers could not find work for about 23 days, 
the casual worker was without employment for 148 days. Taking all workers 
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together, Tae pment averaged 43 days in the year.* Unemployment due 
to want of work, was relatively high during June to August. 


5. Wages— 


5-1. Casual workers—Of the total wages earned by casual workers from 
agricultural and non-agricultural labour, 90-0 per cent. accrued to men, 7-9 per 
cent. to women and the remainder to children, As regards wages from agricul- 
tural labour earned by men, harvesting and weeding were the most important 
followed by ploughing and threshing respectively. These four operations 
together fetched 85-3 per cent. of the agricultural wages earned by men. In 
the case of women, preparatory and miscellaneous operations like plucking of 
chillies, picking of cotton etc. yielded 90-7 per cent. of their wages from agr.cul- 
ture. 


5-2. Modes of wage payment—Tables 4 and 5 bring out the importance in 
terms of mandays of different modes of wage payment and the wage, rates 
prevalent under each. 


Wages in cash paid on time basis and supplemented by perquisites 
covered payment on account of 75-4 per cent. of the total mandays worked 
by men and 52-4 per cent. of mandays worked by all casual workers. This was 
thus the mode of payment having the highest frequency. Perquisites consisted 
of two meals a day in addition to a break-fast of two chapatis (bread) and lassi 
(curd) or tea twice a day. Women were, however, mainly paid at time rates 
in kind without perquisites which accounted for 66-1 per cent. of the mandays 
worked by women and 15:9 per cent. of the mandays worked by all. These 
two modes thus covered 68-3 per cent. of the total mandays put in by all adult 
casual workers. Piece rates were prevalent mostly for women and children in 
threshing and some miscellaneous operations like plucking of chillies and picking 
of cotton and accounted for about 6 per cent. of the total mandays worked. 


5:3. Wage-rates—The wage rates were weighted according to mandays 
worked before they were averaged. Wages in kind as well as perquisites 
allowed were evaluated in terms of the ruling retail prices. The average daily 
wage rate for men engaged in agricultural operations was high as compared 
to that for women, the over-all rates being Rs. 2-13-0 for men and Re. 0-13-8 for 
women. The reason. why the wage rates of women were low was that 
they were primarily employed on miscellaneous operations such as picking of 
cotton and plucking of chillies. Cotton or chillies get spoilt if picked with 
dew on them. Thus while men went to the field early in the morning, women 
went to work after finishing their house-hold work. The lesser number of hours 
put in by women was also responsible for the low wage rates. 


* The data on unemployment. quoted above as will be evident from Table 3, relate to 91-5 
per cent. of the workers who reported wage-employment, on an average, every month of the 
year. If the unemployment of the rest were taken into account, the average would work out 
to 59 days for all and 150 and 23 days respectively for casual and attached workers, 
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The average daily wages for men and women workers in the different 
agricultural operations and non-agricultural labour are given below. 


STATEMENT IT 


Average daily wages in different agricultural operations and in 
non-agricultural labour 


Daily wages ( Rs. a.p.) 


Operations ie clang Says 
Men Women 

Mepiatos aie j aA Hs 3 5sKe 7) 0 13 10 (4-7) 
Ploughing 2 3 6 (7:8) 
Sowing .. te or op an Sel geo. 0 (arn) 
Transplanting 6 =f bie S 2 1 0 (1-2) 1 0° 0" (0*2) 
Weeding Be ae : 2 8 0 (18:8); 1 0, O (0-5) 
Irrigationg 2 5 65 (0:5) 
Harvesting 310 2 (16:0); 4 8 O* (0-2) 
Threshing | 3.14 1 (4-0) 


Other agricultural operations 112 4 (2-7) 0 12 10 (14-1) 


All agricultural operations 213 0 (57°4)| 013 8 (19-7) 


SY RT ER en ee | pe pee pe pe pee 


ee ee 


2 110 (17-3)| 013 7 (0-5) 


—— 


Non-agricultural labour 


a 
| 
Aa 
| 
| 


Note.—Figures in brackets denote percentage of total mandays worked. 


-* Only one woman worker putin 12 mandays and was paid Rs. 54. 


5:4, The frequency distribution of man-days according to daily wages 
paid, the mean wage and standard deviation etc. are shown in Table 4. 
Taking the most common method of wage payment for men, viz., cash with 
perquisites the mean daily wage worked out to Rs. 2-11-0, including the cash 
value of perquisites, the standard deviation of the mean wage was 9-2 annas 
which indicate a wide dispersion. About 57 per cent. of the man days were paid 
in the range Rs. 2-2-0 to Rs. 3-2-0. For 23 per cent. of the mandays they 
earned only in the range below Rs. 2-2-0. No wage under this mode of pay- 
ment was below Rs. 1-2-0. On the more remunerative side, wages were above 
Rs. 3-2-0 for about 20 per cent. of mandays. The break-up of the total of 
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69-8 per cent. mandays which constituted men’s share in tota! employment 
in agriculture is given below. 


STATEMENT ITI 


Distribution of mandays according to wage ranges - 


=——_, 


Range (in annas) Percentage © 
mandays 

10 to below 14 0-9 
14—18 0-7 
18—22 0:9 
22—26 2-9 
26—30 2:5 
30—34 : 9-8 
34 and above 52-3 

Total 69-8 


5:5. The mean daily wage for womén under the most important mode, viz. 
kind without perquisites, was 13 as. with standard deviation of 2-3 annas. 
The wages were never below 10 as. in any instance. Thirty per cent. of the 
mandays were paid for in cash without perquisites at the rates ranging from 
Re. 0-14-0 to Rs. 1-2-0 a day. The total of 24 per cent. mandays which 
constituted women’s share in total employment in agriculture, were, taking all 
modes of payment into account, paid for as below. 


STATEMENT IV 


Percentage of man-days put i by women according to range of daily wage 


Range (in annas) Percentage 
mandays 
10 and below 14 ay a ne Len wae si 13°7 
14—18 a Ave Ma Ko a ra oe 8°9 
18—22 me Aas rah ry AN Bd, Pr 1-2 
34 and above ay tye Me rs nk Pes 0-2 
Total 5 24-0 


5-6. Attached workers—Attached workers were generally employed on 
yearly, half-yearly or monthly basis. The yearly contracts related to the agri- 
cultural year, 7.c., from June,to the end of May of the succeeding year. The 
terms of the agreements between employers and workers were frequently 
reduced to writing. Provision was generally made for leave for about 10 days 
in the year but if the workers absented themselves during the busy period 
without permission or overstayed their leave, a fine of about Rs. 2 a day was 
imposed. On an average, an adult male earner in an attached workers’ family 
was employed on wages for 321 days during the year in agricultural labour. 
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5:7. Conditions of employment, methods of wage payment and wage rates of 
attached workers—Attached workers could be classified into four different 
categories, viz., (2) Seert, (wi) Sangha, (212) Athris and (w) Kirsani-kamint, accord- 
ing to the period of contract or the nature of work. Terms of contract varied 
according to category of workers. The conditions of employment, methods of 
wage payment and wage rates for each of the four categories are discussed 
below. The average monthly earnings of attached workers varied from Rs. 25 
to 35. | 


(a) Seeri—They were generally employed in Patiala and Fatehgarh dis- 
tricts for 6 months or more. They were entitled to one-fourth share of the total 
produce of the fields. Fodder or bhusa was not, however, shared and where 
the worker was allowed a share in cotton and sugarcane, he was required to pay 
one-fourth of the land revenue and irrigation charges. Those who received 
their share from crops other than cotton and sugarcane paid a proportionate 
share of the irrigation charges only. Workers thus engaged were not usually 
allowed any perquisites but in busy season they were supplied with break- 
fast, consisting of two chapatis and tea. Almost all attached workers 
obtained advances ranging from Rs. 100 to Rs. 300 from their employers at the 
beginning of the agricultural year. These advances were free of interest and 
repayable in instalments. 


(6) Sanjhi—A Sanjhi worker enjoyed the position of a cultivating partner 
‘and was employed by Biswedars. He gota pair of bullocks and some imple- 
ments from his employer and was responsible for cultivating the employer’s 
holding. The employer was entitled to one-fourth of the total produce and two 
additional shares known as Nazrana and Dhariana. The Nazrana generally 
consisted of 3 seers of grains per maund of the remaining 3/4th produce, and the 
Dhariana was payable annually in the shape of 20 seers of gram. The Sanghi 
. was responsible for the payment of one-half of the land revenue and irriga- 
tion charges. 


The crop sharing system varied according to customs obtaining in sample 
villages. In some villages it was customary to treat the employer and the 
attached worker as co-partners in the cultivation of the employer’s land. 
Under this arrangement, the worker was entitled to one-fourth share of the 
produce. If two attached workers were employed, the total produce was 
divided into 5 shares, one-fifth being appropriated by each of the two workers. 
This arrangement was current in wheat cultivation. The usual system in the 
districts of Fatehgarh, Barnala, Sangrur and Bhatinda was to allow one-fifth of 
the produce to the worker without any share in the fodder and without any per- 
quisites, or to allow him one-sixth with morning breakfast and tea. Apart 
from this system of crop sharing, instances were also noticed where workers were 
engaged on annual cash wages ranging from Rs. 200 to Rs. 350 plus perquisites 
which included breakfast and two meals every day. If the worker chose to 
receive grain in lieu of these perquisites, he was allowed one maund of grain a 
month, or if he chose to have a breakfast only he was given 104 maunds of 
grain a year. The grains included wheat and a small quantity of pulses. 
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(c) Athri—These workers were employed on monthly wages of Rs. 25 for 
men and Rs. 16 for children. Women were not employed as attached workers. 
Though the wages were paid monthly, the period of employment was one year, 
six months and, in a few cases, three months. The yearly contract was from 
Har (June-July) to Chet (March-April) so that the workers were free to seek 
casual employment in the months of Baisakh (April-May) and Jeth (May-June) 
when harvesting and threshing were paid for at higher rates. Such Athris 
were mostly employed in the district of Kapurthala. | 


(d) A peculiar system known as Kirsani-Kamini prevailed in the district 
of Mohindargarh, where a group of farmers employed all the members of a 
family belonging to a scheduled caste, e.g., Chamar. The employer paid as. 8 
a day toa worker whenever any work was done in his field. In addition, three 
daily meals were also given to each worker. One maund of bajra and one 
maund of barley or gram or a mixture of the two was also allowed to the worker 
after the kharif and rabi harvest respectively. 


6. Child workers— 


6-1. The casual child earners contributed only 5-1 per cent. of the 
total mandays put in by all casual labourers and 2-1 per cent. of the 
wages earned by all. They were mainly engaged in miscellaneous agricultural 
operations like picking of chillies, bayra etc. They were not employed in non- 
agricultural activity. A child worker was employed on wages for 123 days ina 
year on a wage of as. 14 aday. They were not paid any perquisites. They 
were generally paid on time-basis in kind without perquisites. uh! 


7. Income of agricultural workers’ families— 


7-1. Average annual income from different sources—Table 6 shows the annuak 
average net income of the different categories of agricultural workers’ fami- 
lies from various sources. The average annual income per family was Rs. 913, 
of which 72-1 per cent. was earned from wages from agricultural and 6-9 per 
cent. from non-agriculturallabour. Income from land, occupations other than 
farming and miscellaneous sources formed respectively 0-7, 6-5 and 13-8 per 

cent. of the total income. Basket- making, rearing of poultry, shoe- making, 
cane-crushing, cotton-spinning, weaving of durries. were the main ped ts Me 
other than farming. 


7:2. Income of attached and casual labour families—On an average, the 
annual income of an attached workers’ family was higher than that of a casual 
worker’s family, the respective figures being Rs. 938 and Rs. 824. 


7-3. It has been stated earlier that due to restricted employment oppor- 
tunities, the casual workers had to supplement their income from various 
sources other than agricultural and non-agricultural labour. Thus a casual 
worker’s family earned 69-4 per cent. of the income from wages, 1-7 per cent. 
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from land and 28-9 per cent. from miscellaneous sources. Inthe case of atta- 
ched workers’ families, the percentage income from wages was as high as 81-3, 
the income from other sources including income from land being 18-7 per cent. 


8. Expenditure— 


8-1. Average annual expenditure—Table 7 gives the average annual 
expenditure incurred by agricultural labour families on different consumption 
groups. The overall annual average consumption expenditure per family was 
Rs. 829. The total expenditure of a family including ceremonies came to Rs. 888 
as against a total income of Rs. 913. There was thus a surplus of Rs. 25. 


8-2. The average annual expenditure per consumption unit* (including 
expenditure on ceremonies) worked out to Rs. 212 with a standard deviation of 
Rs. 104. The corresponding figures for casual and attached workers’ families 
were Rs. 175 and Rs. 224 with standard deviations of Rs. 108 and Rs. 101 
respectively. Full details are given in Table 9. 


8-3. An analysis of the expenditure by various consumption groups is 
given below. 


Food—An agricultural workers’ family had to spend, on an average, 
Rs. 687 or 82-9 per cent. of the total expenditure (excluding that on ceremonies) 
on food alone. The corresponding figures for casual and attached workers’ 
families were Rs. 654 and Rs. 696 which accounted for 81-8 and 83-1 per cent. 
of the total expenditure respectively. These high percentages indicate the 
poverty of the agricultural labourers. The diet of an agricultural worker’s 
family mainly consisted of cereals, vegetables and dals. The worker took one or 
two chapatis and tea as breakfast. The lunch consisted of chapatis made of 
birra (a mixture of wheat and gram) in summer and of bayra or maize or jowar 
in winter. These were taken with dal ora vegetable curry. Tea was taken 
in the evening. The dinner consisted of the usual chapatis and dals, curd and 
in some cases dalia (a preparation of wheat and sugar or salt). 


.8:4, An analysis of the expenditure on food is given in Table 8. The 
expenditure on cereals alone accounted for Rs. 325-5 or 47-4 percent. of the 
total expenditure on food. Among cereals, wheat was the most important, 
next in importance being “ Birra ” which was a mixture of wheat and gram. 
Rice was consumed only to a very limited extent. ; 


Next to cereals, the most important item of consumption was milk and 
milk products which accounted for Rs. 91°3 or 13-3 percent. of the expenditure 
on food. The family could spend only Rs. 46 or 6-7 per cent. on gur and sugar 
and Rs. 19 or 2:7 per cent. on pulses. The expenditure on meat, fish, eggs and 
edible oil was insignificant. The pattern of expenditure on food was almost the 
same in the case of both the categories of agricultural labour families. 


MN136MofLab * Lusk’s co-efficients were used, 
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8:5. The daily consumption of cereals worked out to 21 ounces per con- 
sumption unit or 16-8 ounces per capita (Table 11). This does not include food 
perquisites. Taking the cereal content of food perquisites the daily consumption 
of cerecls worked out to 26-1 ounces per consumption unit and 20:9 ounces pez 
capita per day respectively. The consumption of pulses was insignificant, 

the daily consumption being 0:9 ounce per consumption unit and 0-7 ounce 
per capita. 


8-6. The annual expenditure on clothing and footwear was Rs. 50 or 6 per 
cent. of the total expenditure. The major items under this group were long- 
cloth, dhoti and saree. 


8-7. The expenditure on fuel and lighting and house rent was insigni- 
ficant. Fuel was obtained free of cost. Most of the agricultural labour fami- 
lies had their own houses. Only about 1 per cent. of the agricultural labour 
families lived in rented houses. Most of the houses were kacha, 2.e., made of 
mud with slanting thatched roofs supported by wooden rafters and sometime 
plastered with mud and cowdung. A majority of these houses were old and 
dilapidated. The data obtained from the General Family Survey show that 
the congestion in houses of agricultural workers was much higher than that 
in the other categories of families. The details are given below. 


STATEMENT VI 


Average number of persons per room 


Number of Number of 
Persons per persons 
house per room 
Agricultural workers’ families -* 5-1 3°1 
Landowners and tenants families oi et 5:8 2-0 
All families “3 Aa n Mi 5-4 2-1 


¢ 93 


8-8. The group “ services and miscellaneous *’ which was the second 
important consumption group accounted for an annual expenditure of Rs. 82 or 
9-9 per cent. of the total expenditure. The major items of consumption in 
this group were tobacco, intoxicants, soap, medicines etc. The first two items 
accounted respectively for 2 and 2-1 per cent. of the total expenditure. 
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8-9. Levels of liwing— A classification of the families according to levels 
of living as determined by expenditure per consumption unit is given in 
Table 10. More than half the number of families were in the groups Rs. 151— 
250 and more than one-third in higher levels. 


8:10. It is interesting to note from the statement below that the average 
size of the family decreased with a rise in the level of living, the number of 
earners remaining near about the same. 

StateMent VII 


Average number of persons and earners according to levels of living 


Number of Number of Percentage of 
Levels of living persons earners per members of 
. per family family the tamily 


working as 
wage earner 


1 2 3 4 

0—100 ee 26g wa 10-0 1-8 18-0 
101—150 we os 6-9 1-7 24-6 
151—200 ph Pot aS 5:8 1:7 29-3 
201—250 iy Re | 4-9 1-5 30-6 
251—300 4 ah 4-6 1-6 32-6 
301—350 &€ a's ay) 4+] 1-6 39:0 
351 and above 2 A 3-1 1:6 51-6 

ila 5-2 —— 1-6 30-8 


8-11. The percentage expenditure on food in the various levels varied from 


_ 80 to 85 per cent.; only in the highest level was the expenditure on food a little 
lower, viz., 79 per cent. 


8-12. It will be seen from Table 11 that the consumption of cereals increas- 
ed with a rise in the level of expenditure reflecting thereby the poverty 
of the labourers and some amount of unsatiated demand for cereals at the- 
lower levels of living. The consumption of cereals was below average in 
the case of 14 per cent. of the families in the lower levels. 


8-13. A distribution of the casual and attached workers’ families by levels 
of living is shown in Table 10. The concentration of the casual workers’ 
families wasin the group Rs. 151—200 which covered 54-3 per cent. of thes 
families. The groups above Rs. 200 covered another 29 per cent. of the families. 
On the other hand, only 26-4 per cent. of the attached families were in the group 


Rs. 151—200, while those in the groups above Rs, 200 formed as much as 
61 per cent, 
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9. Cost of living— 


9-1. The expenditure data collected during the enquiry have provided 
‘ weights ’ which may be of use for constructing the cost of living index numbers 
for agricultural workers. The ‘weights’ and the base period prices 
of the important items are indicated in the statement given in Annexure I. 


10. Indebtedness— 


10-1. Extent and purpose of debt—Agricultural labour families generally 
lived a hand-to-mouth existence and many a time they had to incur debts, 
specially during the slack season. The details about the extent, purpose and 
distribution of debt for different types of agricultural workers’ families are given 
in Table 12. As many as 80-6 per cent. of the agricultural labour families 
were in debt ; the percentage of indebted families in the case of attached and 
casual workers’ families was 84-8 and 65-7 respectively. Even though there 
was an averall annual surplus (Rs. 25) in the budget, the high proportion of in- 
debted families has to be viewed in the following context. Indebtedness was 
mainly due to past borrowing of the forefathers. Moreover, the attached 
workes who predominated were generally advanced loans by employers in 
order that the latter might exercise a definite hold on them. 


10:2. The average debt per indebted family was Rs. 221 for casual workers’ 
families and Rs. 339 for the attached workers’ families, the over-all average 
being Rs. 318. 


10-3. About 63 per cent. of the debt was incurred for consumption, 35 per 
cent. for social purposes and the rest for production. 


10-4. About 69 per cent. of the loans were taken from employers, 14-5 
per cent. from money-lenders and 11-9 per cent. from miscellaneous sources. 
Co-operative Societies played a minor part, the percentage of loan given by 
them being 1-3 per cent. 
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SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


1. Coverage and size of sample— 


The Intensive Family Survey covered 160 agricultural workers’ families 
selected at random from 308 agricultural labour families residing in 13 sample 
’ villages. are 


2. Structure and size of agricultural labour families— 


2-1. Of the 160 families surveyed, 35 were casual and 125 attached 
workers’ families. The average size of the holding was 15-4 acres for all 
families in the sample villages, that for families of agricultural workers being 
3°7 acres. 


2-2. The propoition of attached workers’ families was remarkably high, 
being about 78 per cent. of the total number of agricultural labour families. 


2-3. The average size of the agricultural labour families was 5-2 persons 
and 4-2 in terms of consumption units. There were 1-9 earners, of whom 
1-6 were wage earners comprising 1-3 men, 0-2 women and 0.1 children. 
3. Employment— | 

3:1. On an average, an adult male worker was employed for wages for 
173 days in agriculture, a woman earner for 50 days and a child earner for 
123 days. However, there were considerable difference between the earners 
in attached and casual workers’ families. Thus while in agriculture, an 
adult male in the former was employed on wages for 321 days, the one in the 
latter could secure employment only for 127 days in the year. 


3:2. Employment for wages in non-agricultural occupations was insigni- 
ficant ; the average number of days worked by men and women during the year 
were 8 and | respectively. No child was engaged in non-agricultural labour. 


3-3. Of the total hired mandays worked in agricultural labour, 93-3 per 
cent. were contributed by men, 3-3 per cent. by women and 3-4 per cent. by 


children. 


3-4, Of the hired mandays put in by casual workers in agriculture, 69-8 
per cent. were by men, 24 per cent. by women and 6-2 per cent. by children. 


3-5. Of the mandays worked by casual workers in agricultural and non- 
agricultural labour, 21-1 per cent. were in miscellaneous operations, 18-1 per 
cent. in weeding, 16-2 per cent. in harvesting and 17-8 per cent. in non-agricul- 


tural work and the rest in others. 


3:6. Onanaverage, while male attached men workers could not find work 
for 23 days the casual men workers were unemployed for 148 days, Unemploy- 
ment due to want of work was high during June to August and low during the 


rest of the year. 
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4. Wages— 


4-1. Of the total wage earnings of casual workers, 90 per cent. accrued 
to men, 7-8 per cent. to women and 2-1 per cent. to children. The correspond- 
ing figures for earnings from agricultural labour alone were 87:3, 82:2 and 4:5. 


4-2. For casual men workers wages were generally paid on time basis in 
cash with perquisites which accounted for 75 per cent. of the mandays put in 
by them. For women casual workers also, wage payment was made on time- 
basis but in kind without perquisites which accounted for 66 per cent. of the 
mandays put in by them. 


4-3. The overall wage rates in agricultural labour weighted according to 
mandays worked were Rs. 2-13-0 for men and Re. 0-13-8 for women. While 
men were employed in all agricultural operations, women were employed in 
light jobs like picking of cotton, chillies etc. Children were engaged at the same 
rates aS women. 


5, Income— 


5-1. The average annual income per family was Rs. 913 of which 72 -1 
per cent. was earned from agricultural labour, 6-9 per cent. from non-agricul- 
tural labour, 0-7 per cent. from land, 6-5 per cent. from occupations other 
than farming and 13-8 per cent. from minscellaneous sources. 


5-2. The annual incomes of casual and attached workers’ families were 
Rs. 824 and Rs. 938 respectively. The higher income of the latter was 
due mainly to the longer duration of employment of the earners in these 
families. 


6. Expenditure— 

6-1. The average annual consumption expenditure per family was Rs. 829. 
Besides, Rs. 59 were spent on ceremonies. The expenditure (including cere- 
monies) per consumption unit worked out to Rs. 212 with a standard devia- 
tion of 104. The consumption expenditure per capita was Rs. 163. 


6-2. The percentage expenditure on the different consumption groups 
(excluding ceremonies) was as follows :— 


. Percentage 
Consumption group expenditure 
to total 

Food .. an a ae + ae 82:9 
Clothing and footwear AAD i, i i 3. 6:0 
Fuel and lighting i ‘sf * He or 1-0 
House rent and repairs 0-2 
Services and miscellaneous 9-9 


Total f. 100°0 
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6-3. About 47-4 per cent. of the expenditure on food was incurred on 
cereals. The money value of cereals included in the food perquisites supplied 
by employer may be estimated at 13-8 per cent. of the total expenditure on 
food approximately. Cereals thus accounted for 61 per cent. of the expendi- 
ture on food. 


6-4. The consumption of cereals worked out to 21-0 ounces per consump- 
tion unit or 16-8 ounce: per capita per day. Thi: coes not include food per- 
quisites. Taking the cereal content of food perquisites ; the daily consumption 
of cereals worked out to 26:1 ounces per con umption unit and 20'9 ounces 
per Capita per day respectively. The consumption of pulses per day was 
0-9 ounces per consumption unit or 0-7 ounces per capita. 


6-5. More than half the number of agricultural labour families were in the 
expenditure group Rs. 151 to Rs. 250 and more than one-third in the higher 
levels. The attached workers’ families were generally at a higher economic 
level of living than the casual. 


6-6. The size of the families in the higher levels was generally smaller. 


6-7. The consumption of cereals increased with rising levels of living 
reflecting thereby the existence of some amount of unsatisfied demand for them 
in the lower levels. The consumption was below the average in the case of 14 
per cent. of the families. 


7. Indebtedness— 


7-1. About 81 per cent. of the families were in debt, the percentage of 
indebted families in casual and attached workers’ families being 65-7 and 84-8 
respectively. 


7:2. The average debt per indebted family was Rs. 318. Of the total 
debt, about 2 per cent. was incurred for production, 63 per cent. for consumpticn 
and 35 per cent. for social purposes. The main sources of loan were employers 
-and money-lenders. 
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ANNEXURE I 


Percentage expenditure on different consumption groups 


Average Percentage 
Groups _ annual to total 
expenditure annual 
expenditure 
TEOOULE Cia looine WEL eer TOOTUT ITED” ORE EI Son Fe ear meade PSE ny 
Food a ie a a , ne 686-7 82-8 
Clothing and footwear ie om e = 49-7 6-0 
Fuel and lighting a ie ia me RA 8-5 1-0 
House rent and repairs se 3 Ba 7 2°3 0:3 
* Services and miscellaneous Ay ay - Ae 82-0 ‘9-9 
Total cea a ig 829-2 me 
Average Base period 
te expenditure | » Welgtts | Cuantity. of indie 
quantity 
AAs apantteinisncs ald SI@B int sage aOR oa og 14 aa 
Food— 
Cereals— 
Wheat. :: cl 220:4 26:6 | 1 seer 0 6 6 
Rice " i , 6-4 0:8) ane O11 0 
Gram ri sa be 3°9 0:5 ny 0 4 6 
Maize ae re Pa 42-1 6:3 yA 0 310 
Bajra ae a te 52-7 5-1 3 Ube” ane | We 
Total.) 453 |) Ok88-6 10 Pepan. 5 
Pulses— 
Gramdal_ .. ays Het 4:9 0-6 | lseer 05.7 
Masur ne rs t 9-6 1-2 nA 010 4 
Mash Js A 44 1:9 0-2 3 0 8 4 
Moth 3 iz t 2-4 0-3 . 0 6 S 
Total, Wihvs|)*iguites an enema 


ca ceenesenmeentmnaienitatiattttietiaieniitiaedeais ite nn telat tai meinem enlaeinbe icine meena emia aieetiininn ee 


PRPSU . bi ef 


Average Base period 
Items annual Weights Unit of retail prices 
expenditure quantity per unit of: 
quantity 
(Rs.) 
ganar. Gur etc.— d 
Sugar .s Ae Ds 1-6 0-2 | 1 seer Prk 
Gur we aA bi 44-6 5:4 ays 012 0 
Total ages Weeai Agse uke. "50g 
Spices. a PLL Mu aah KS: 194 
Edible oil fe ar 7:7 0:9 “8 2 4 0 
Vegetables (potatoes) Se 10:2 1-2 ‘s 0 6 0 
Milk and milk products— 
Milk a lave apne 11:3 8-6 | 1 seer 0 8 0 
Ghee. scl ee 19-4 | - LEP 6 40 
Other products ss ry 0:6 0-1 
Pete ¢.. | eomedyoiys. |e)! | 11-0" 
Salt ts ea or are antag! maak: eGcat 1 seer 0 1 6 
Meat and fish ‘ a 3:8 0:4 Py Lier ork 
Others— - 
Tea ad he, ee 12-7 1-5 
Food perquisites .. 4 154°8 18-7 
Others (unspecified) an 1:0 0-1 
ii A) hg RR ae ene 
Total for food oe ar 686 7 i 82: 8 
Clothing and footwear— ai oy i 
Dhoti Ne oe a 7:5 0-9 | One 4 8 0 
Saree es 46 ae 2:5 0:3 a 4 2 0 
Long cloth ee bir Paka 2-6 | Yard 011 5 
Shirt (cloth) mi oh 6-3 Oren as Ol 5 
Blouse (Cloth) ° me Re 1-2 0-1 Hf 011 5 
Footwear .. be 2 10°7 1-3 | One pair 6-270 
Total ime adicet se aio. | 
] 
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Items 


Fuel and lighting— 
Kerosene oil 
Matches 

Total 


House rent and repairs 


Services and miscellaneous — 


Washing Soap 


Tobacco 
Intoxicants 
Medicines .. A 
Travelling 
Amusements Se 
Others 
Total 
Grand Total 


Annual 
expenditure 


Weights 


0-8 | Per bottle 
0-2 | Per box 
1-0 


0°3 


Unit of 
quantity 


1 seer 


Base period 
retail prices 
per unit of 

quantity < 


0 4 6 
0 1 0 


laced 
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INTENSIVE FAMILY SURVEY 
AJMER 
1. Introductory— 


1-1 Ajmer, which has an area of 2,417 square miles, lies on the border of 
the arid zone of Rajasthan. Rainfallis scanty, the annual average being about 
19 inches. Its soil is mostly shallow and it is peculiarly exposed to drought 
and a treble famine of grass, grain and water. 


1-2. Of the total area of the State, two-thirds is Jagir and Istimrari area 
and one-third Khalsa area. The Istimrardars are intermediaries between the 
Government and tillers of the soil. They collect rent from the cultivators 
and are responsible for paying fixed sums of land revenue to the Government, 
while in the Khalsa area Government collect the land revenue direct from the 
cultivators. 


1-3. The principal crops grown in the State are jowar, maize, barley, 
wheat, bajra, gram and cotton. | ; 


1-4, Besides agriculture, there is some limited opportunity for employment 
in the mining industry, particularly mica excavation and extraction of minerals 
such as Felspar, Beryel and Quartz and in quarrying of stone slabs for roofing 

purposes. Sheep-farming and dairying are important subsidiary occupations. 
Four textile mills also provide some scope for employment. 


1-5. According to the 1951 Census, the population of Ajmer was 693,372 
representing an increase of 17-7 per cent over that of 1941. Of the total 
population, 57-1 per cent was rural and 42:9 per cent urban. The density 
per square mile in 1951 was 287. 


1-6. The General Family Survey revealed that one-fifth of the families in 
the sample villages were engaged in non-agricultural occupations, while 29 per 
cent were landowners, 42 per cent tenants and 9 per cent agricultural 
jabour families. 


1-7. Of the total area for whicn village papers were available, only 24 
per cent was net sown and of the latter only 32 per cent was irrigated 
and only 1 per cent sown more than once. 


1-8. Of the total area of holdings, 38, 53 and 4 per cent respectively was 
held by agricultural landowner, tenant and labour families and the rest by non- 
agriculturists. The average size of holdings for these four classes of families 
was 14, 12, 7 and 6 acres respectively, the over-all average size being 11-5 
acres. 


1-9. Small holdings are not likely to employ labour on wages. Holdings 
under 10 acres accounted for only 25-6 per cent of the total acreage. 
Those between 10 and under 25 acres occupied 47-5 per cent and those of ‘ 25 
acres and above’ 26-9 per cent. 
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2. Coverage and size of sample— 


2-1. For the Intensive Family Survey, 9 villages were selected at random. 
In all, 61 agricultural labour families, selected at random from all sample 
villages were covered by the Intensive Family Survey which was spread over a 
year, viz. from the Ist March 1950 to 28th February 1951. In all, 732 
(61 X 12) monthly family schedules in Form III-A were accepted for 
tabulation and 61 annual returns in Form III-B were compiled therefrom. 


3. Structure of Agricultural Labour Families— 


3-1. About *' + 1 of the agzicultural labour families were those of 
casual workers and 18 per cent of attached workers. 


3-2. On an average, there were 4-0 persons in a family of whom 2-7 were 
earners. Of the 2-7 earners, 2-1 were wage earners consisting of 1-0 men, 0:9 
women and 0-2 children. 


4. Employment and Unemployment— 
(a) Employment— 

4-1. Table 1 shows the extent of employment of the different categories of 
agricultural workers’ families. On an average, an adult male earner was employ- 
ed for 205 days and an adult female for 161 days in agricultural labour and for 
38 and 14 days respectively ‘n non-agricultural labour during the year. While 
men and women earners in the casual workers’ families worked for 183 and 
165 days respectively, on an average, in agricultural labour, in the attached 
workers’ families they worked for 295 and 140 days respectively. 


Of the tota’ man-days worked by agricultural labour in agriculture, men con- 
tr: buted about 54 per cent, women and children 39 and 7 per cent respectively ; 
of those worked in non-agricultural labour, the share of men, women and child- 
ren was 73, 24 and 3 per cent respectively. 


4-2. Extent of employment of casual workers in different agriucltural opera- 
tions—Table 2 shows the percentage of casual agricultural workers employed 
in different agricultural operations and the total man-days worked by them 
during the year. Of the total number of man-days worked in agricultural 
operations, the cont ibution of men and women in weeding accounted for 18°1 
per cent. The other agr-cultural operations in order of hired man-days 
worked were harvesting, irrigating and preparatory operations in which the 
cont: ibution cf men and women accounted for 16-7, 11-0 and 10-3 per cent. 
The women worked with men in almost all operations except ng ploughing and 
sowing. 

(b) Unemployment— 

4-3. In spite of efforts to col’ect unemp.oyment data month by month, 
they are by their nature not fuly relable. However, the data collected 
were tabulated and presented in Table 3. On an average, an adult male 
worker could not find any employment for wages for nearly 68 days. Un- 
employment was mainly due to want of work which accounted for 50 days. 
The extent of unemployment obv.ously varied with seasons and was the least 
during the kharif season, Ajmer being largely a kharif area, 
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5. Wages— 


A. Casual Workers—(Tables 4 and 5)— 


5-1. Modes of wage payment—The most important mode of wage payment 
was “ Cash without perquisites ’’, accounting for 87-8 per cent of the man-days 
worked*. The rest were covered by payments partly in cash and partly in kind 
without perquisites. The system of piece wages was not prevalent. 


5-2. Wages by modes of payment—The man-days worked, the modes 
of wage payments and the wages paid according to different modes of 
payment are given in Tables 4 and 5. Weighted according to mandays 
worked, the average daily wage rate for men worked out to Re. -/13/11 and for 
women Re. -/10/11. The average earnings for men varied from Re. -/11/10 in 
weeding to Rs. 1/1/10 in preparatory work and for women from Re. -/8/10 in 
transplanting to Re. -/13/1 m preparatory work. Generally men received 
higher wages than women. 


5-3. Distribution of wage income between men and women casual workers— 
Of the total wage earnings of casual workers, 83 per cent accrued from agri- 
cultural and 17 per cent from non-agricultural labour. The contributions cf 
men towards earnings from agricultural and non-agricultural labour constituted 
40-1 and 13-1 per cent and those by women 38-3 and 3-3 per cent of the 
total wage income respectively. The children contributed 4-8 and 0-4 per 
cent wage income respectively. 


5:4. Frequency distribution of man-days according to daily wages—The 
frequency distribution of man-days worked according to daily wages paid to 
men and women is given in Table 4. While the mean wage for payments 
in cash without perquisites for men was Re. -/13/11, the wages below 
annas 10 accounted for 20-8 per cent of the man-days. The daily wages ranged 
from Re. -/10/- to Re. -/14/- for 28-6 per cent of the man-days put in by men. 


In the case of women, while the mean wage was Re. -/10/11, the wages 
ranged below 10 annas for 40-4 per cent man-days and from Re. -/10/- 
to Re. -/14/- for 42-5 per cent mandays. 


5:5. Attached workers—The attached workers were employed either on 
monthly or yearly wages. Those who received annual wage payment were 
employed either on predominantly cash payment or on cash supplemented by 
perquisites. The nature of perquisites allowed varied from village to village 
and from worker to worker and generally comprised boarding, lodging, 
clothing and other necessaries like shoes, bidis etc. They were allowed part 
payment of wages whenever they were in need, and necessary adjustments were 
made at the end of the year. Besides monthly and annual wage contract, 
there was another system prevalent in some villages. Under this system, the 
contract of employment was the outcome of an advance of loan by the 
cmployer to the workers’ family. In one village, for instance, the father of a 


* The share of children has not been included, 
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worker took a loan of R3. 409/- for performing his son’s marriage. It was 
stipulated that the worker should repay this debt through work. He was not 
paid any wage or perquisites during the period of employment. Taking all 
modes of wage payments together, an attached worker’s monthly earnings 
ranged, on an average, from Rs. 30 to Rs, 35. 


5:6. Child Labour—On an average, a child worker was employed for 140 
days in agriculture and 9 days in non-agricultural labour during the year. 
Of the tota] man-days worked by all casual workers, the child workers’ contribu- 
tion was only about 7 per cent. They were generally employed on weeding, 
harvesting, threshing and irrigating. Themean daily wage for payments in 
cash without perquisites was Re. -/10/6. 


6. Income of Agricultural labour families— 


6:1. Annual income per family according to sources—The average annual 
income of an agricultural labour family according to the different sources is 
given in Table 6. The average annualincome per family came to Rs. 608, of 
which 58:4 per cent was earned from wages from agricultural labour and 17:8 
from non-agricultural labour, the income from land and miscellaneous occu- 
pations other than farming being-11-5 and 12-3 per cent respectively. 


6:2. A casual worker’s family had, on an average, an annual income of 
Rs. 557 of which 55-1 per cent accrued from agricultural wages, 21 per cent 
from wages from non-agricultural labour, 10-2 per cent from land and 13-7 
per cent from other occupations and miscellaneous sources. The average 
annual income of an attached worker’s family was Rs. 840 of which 68-3 per, 
cent were from agricultural labour, 15-6 per cent from land, 8-5 from non- 
agricultural labour and 7-6 per cent from other occupations and miscellaneous 
sources. The average annual income per family of casual workers with and 
without land was almost the same but the attached workers, families with land 
had a much higher income than those without land, their respective income 
being Rs. 956 and Rs. 637. 


7. Consumption expenditure— 


7:1. Average annual expenditure per family—The details of expenditure. 
incurred by agricultural workers’ families on different consumption groups are 
given in Table 7. The average annual expenditure per family, excluding ex- 
penditure incurred on ceremonies etc., was Rs. 621 as against an average 
annual income of Rs. 608 thus indicating a deficit of Rs 13. This does not, 
however, include a sum of Rs. 10 spent on account of ceremonies. As in the 
case of income, the expenditure of an attached worker’s family was higher 
(Rs. 843) than that of a casual family (Rs. 572). The following statement 
shows the percentage expenditure on the different consumption groups incur- 
red by an average agricultural labour family. 
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STATEMENT | 


Percentage distr ibution of expenditure according to different consumption groups. 


Group . Percentage 

expenditure 

1. Food ; es ae A af x 77°6 
2. Clothing and footwear Be ars ve ‘ 11-0 
3. Fuel and Lighting .. me ae fe ut ie 1°0 
4. House-rent and Repairs ifs a IE Ps a ie 0°6 
5. Services and Miscellaneous 9°8 
100:°0 


7:2. The annual expenditure per consumption unit* worked out to Rs. 193.8 
with a standard deviation of Rs. 64-4. The corresponding figures for casual 
and attached workers’ families were Rs. 180 and Rs. 253 with standard devia- 
tions of Rs. 43-0 and Rs. 89.0 respectively. Full details are given in Table 9. 


The expenditure on food was Rs. 482 or 77-6 per cent of the total ; the cor- 
responding figures for casual and attached workers’ families were Rs. 450 or 
78:8 per cent and Rs. 625 or 74-1 per cent respectively. These high percent- 
ages indicate the poverty of agricultural workers who were compelled to spend 
a major portion of their income on food. 


7°3. The diet of the labour families consisted mainly of cereals supplemented 
by curd, gur and onions. There were some seasonal variations. In winter, the 
workers took ‘ Basi Ghat’ (boiled maize flour) with skimmed curd in the 
morning before proceeding to work. After working for about four hours, 
they took millet bread with gur or skimmed curd or onions. At night, they took 
millet bread with pulses or ‘Ghat’ with skimmed curd. In summer, millets were 
substituted by barley and occasionally by wheat. 


Food group being the most important in the agricultural workers’ budget, a 
break- “up of the expenditure on this group by individual items of consumption 
is given in Table 8. The expenditure on. cereals alone accounted for Rs. 399 or 
82-8 per cent of the total expenditure on food. The items next in importance 
were milk and milk products, gur and sugar and edible oil which accounted for 
5:5, 3-1 and 2-6 per cent respectively, the absolute expenditures on these 
groups being Rs. 26, Rs. 15 and Rs. 12 per family per year. The expenditure on 
cereals incurred by casual and attached workers’ families amounted to Rs. 384 
and Rs. 468 respectively accounting for 85-3.and 74-9 percent respectively 
of the total expenditure on food. While the consumption of rice was negligible, 
barley, maize, jowar and bajra were the chiei cereals followed by wheat and 
gram. The average daily Apa sateen of cereals worked out'to 25-7 ounces 
per consumption unit and 20 $ ounces per capiia. The consumption of pulses 
came to 0-4 ounces per consumption unit and 0-3 ounces per capita per day. 
Table 11 eS ee details. 


*According to Lusk’s co-efficients, 


Apr ce 
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7:4. The next important consumption group was ‘clothing and footwear’ 
which accounted for Rs. 68 or 11 per cent of the total expenditure. The per- 
centages for casual and attached workers’ families were 10-6 and 12-2, the 
absolute figures being Rs. 61 and Rs. 103 respectively. The usual dress of a 
man was 2 dhott, shirt and a turban, while a sari or Ghagra and the blvus: 
were the commen dress for women. Use of footwear a'so was quite common. 
‘Services and miscellaneous’ group accounted for 8 9 and 12-6 per cent in the 
case of casual and attached workers’ families respectively, the overall 
percentage being 9-8. This group consisted of a variety of items like tobacco, 
intoxicants, medicines, soap, barber charges etc. 

7:5. The expenditure incurred on ‘fuel and lighting’ and ‘ house- 
rent and repairs ’ was insignificant, the percentage expenditure being 1-0 and 
0-6 respectively. The expenditure on house rent was nil in the case of at- 
tached workers’ families. Most of the agricultural labour families owned their 
houses and as such the expenditure on house rent was insignificant. As for 
repairs, expenditure was Rs. 4 or 0°6 per cent of the total expenditure. The 
agriculturists generally lived in houses built of mud and stones with roofs made 
of country made tiles or mud laid over rough jungle wood rafters. The follow- 
ing figures taken from the General Family Survey shows the housing conditions 
of the different categories of families in the sample villages. 

STaTEMENT II 


Average number of persons per house and ger room 


No. of No. of 
persons per persons per 
house room 
Agricultural workers’ families Ys Le : 6-1 2-6 
Agricultural families 6-6 2-4 
All families 6-4 9.3 


7:6. Hxpen ture on tobacco and tntoxicants—The agricultural labour 
families spent per year a sum of Rs. 25 or 4 per cent of the total expenc iture 
on tobacco ard Rs. 6 or 0°9 per cent on intoxicants | 


7-7. Econcmec levels of lwing—The distribution of famiies according to 
expenditure per consumption unit is givenin Tables 9 and 10. About 41 per 
cent of the famiies were in the expenditure group of Rs. 151 to Rs. 200. 
These families consisted of 3-6 persons or 2-9 consumption units, and food 
accounted for 80-2 per cent of their total expenditure, while “ clothing and 
footwear’’ and “services and miscellaneous” groups accounted for 9-9 
and 8-7 per cent respectively. About 28 per cent of the families spent 
Rs. 201 to Rs. 250 per consumption unit. These families were bigger, the 
average size consisting of 4-4 persons or 3-7 consumption units and_ their 
percentage expenditure on food was of the order of 74. 


7:8. Tsble 11 gives the quantity cf cereal: and ,ulse: con: umed per 
consumption unit according to levels cf livirg. Proedly, the intake of cereals 
increesed with the level cf livirg indice ting therel y a mea; ure cf unsatiated 
demand even for cereals, the primary articles of consumption. 
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8. Cost of Lwing—‘ Weights’ for the construction of cost of living index 
numbers for agricultural workers are i. va:lable from the percentage di tribution 
cf expenditure on the different grours. Retail price data were collected for 
12 months for each viliage simultaneou ly with the Enquiry. There have 
been averaged over a period of one year in order to allow for seasonal fluctua- 


tions. The :tatement in Annexure I gives the break-up of expenditure for 
each item in each consumption group. 


9. Indebtedness— 


9-1. Extent and distribution of debt—About 72-1 per cent of the agricultural 
labour familics were in debt, the percentages of indebted families in the case of 
attached and casual workers’ families being 81-8 and 70-0 respectively. In 
both the categories of families, the percentage of indebted families was lower so 
far as the landless families were concerned. Details are given in Tabie 12. 


9-2. The average debt per indebted family was Rs. 229 and Rs. 207 for 
casual and attached workers’ families respectively, the overall averege being 
Rs. 224. The amount of average debt of an indebted family of landless labour- 
ers was greater than that of one with land. 


9°3. Purpose and source of debt—An analysis of debts by reasons showed 
that Rs. 104 or 46-4 per cent of the debt were incurred for consumption, Rs. 71 
or 31-7 for production and Rs. 49 or 21-9 per cent for social purposes. The 
position of casual and attached workers’ families was as follows :— 


STATEMENT IIT 


Percentage distribution of debt according to purposes 


Social 
Production |Consumption| purposes 


Casual... ae fe oh me 32°9 49°5 17-6 


Attached ae . a ans 26°5 33°3 40:2 


The families of casual workers took a higher proportion of loans for production 
and consumption than the families of attached workers. The reverse was the 
case when loans were taken for social purposes. Some landless families incurred 


loans for production purposes. In such cases, generally the families bought 
milch cows or buffaloes and sold the milk. 


9-4. About Rs. 127 accounting for 57 per cent of the loans were borrowed 
from miscellaneous sources like friends and relatives, Rs. 64 or 28-7 per cent 
from money-lenders, Rs. 18 or 8-1 per cent from shopkeepers and Rs. 15 or 
6 per cent from co-operative societies and employers. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 
1. Coverage and size of sample— 


1-1. The Intensive Family Survey covered 61 agricultural workers’ 
families selected at random in 9 sample villages. 

1-2. Of the 61 families surveyed, 50 were casual workers’ families and 11 
attached workers. Forty of them were with land and the rest without land. 
The average size of the holding for all landholding families was 11-5 acres. It 
was about 7 acres for agricultural labour families. . 

1-3. The average size of the agricultural labour family was 4-0, with 2-7 
earners. Wage earners numbered 2°1, consisting of 1-0 men, 0-9 women and 
0-2 children. 

2. Employment— 

2-1. On an average, a man was employed in agriculture on wages for 205 
days, a woman for 161 days and a child for 140 days during the year. Employ- 
ment for wages in non-agricultural labour was, on an average, available to men 
for 38 days, to women for 14 days and to children for 9 days. 

2-2. Of the total man-days of hired employment in agriculture, the contri- 
butions of men, women and child workers were respectively 54, 39 and 7 per cent 
Their shares in non-agricultural labour were 73, 24 and 3 per cent respectively. 

2-3. Of the total number of man-days worked by casual workers in agricul- 
ture, weeding accounted for 18-1 per cent, harvesting for 16-7 per cent, irri- 
gating for 11-0 per cent and preparatory operations for 10-3 per cent. 

2-4, On an average, men could not secure employment on wages for 68 
days in the year. Unemployment was relatively high in December and January 
and low in November. 


3. Earnings, wage rates and modes of wage payment— 


3:1. Of the total wage earnings of casual workers 53-2 per cent wer® 
earned by men, 41:6 per cent by women and 5-2 per cent by children. Of 
the wages earned in agriculture, 48-2 per cent were by men, 46:0 pe. cent 
by women and 5:8 per cent by children. 


3-2. Payments were made on time basis mostly in cash without perquisites 
and accounted for about 88 per cent of the man days worked.* Payments 
partly in cash and partly in kind without perquisites formed about 5 per cent. 

3:3. The overall average daily wage in agriculture weighted according to 
man-days worked under different modes of wage payment was As, 0-13-11 for . 
men and As. 0-10-11 for women. 


3-4. Men earned Re. 1 or slightly more per day in preparatory work» 
ploughing and transplanting. In other operations, the daily wages varied from 


*The share of child workers has not been included, 
140 
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As. 11-9 ps. to As. 14-5 ps. The wages of women and children varied from 
As. 0-8-9 to 0-13-1 per day. 


4. Income— 


4-1, The average income per family was Rs. 608 of which Rs. 70 was the 
net income from land, Rs. 355 wages from agricultural labour, Rs. 108 wages 
from non-agricultural labour, Rs. 60 income from occupations other than farm- 
ing and Rs. 15 income from miscellaneous sources. The wages from agri- 
cultural and non-agricultural labour accounted for 58-4 and 17-8 per cent of 
the total earnings. 


5. Hapenditure— 


5-1. The average annual expendittrs per family was Rs. 621 (exclusive of 
Rs. 10 incurred on ceremonies) as against the average annual income of Rs. 
608. This works out to an expenditure of Rs. 194 per consumption unit. 
5-2. The percentage expenditure on the main consumption groups (exclud- 
ing ceremonies) is given below— | 
STATEMENT I 
Percentage distribution of expenditure according to different consumpiton groups. 


Percent- 

age of 
Consumption groups expendi- 

| ture to 

total 

Food 2; se oe Se ‘e' ee 77°6 
Clothing and Bhistweut ae aM Ne at a: 11-0 
Fuel and lighting Be iy a 7 ee i 1-0 
House rent & repairs Ay an i ae 1 0-6 
Services & miscellaneiosn* Ch A ae ven ba 9-8 
Total ae 100-0 


The bulk of the consumption expenditure was on food. Cereals accounted for 
82-9 per cent of the expenditure on food and 64-4 per cent of the total expendi- 
ture on all items. The major cereals consumed were barley, jowar, maize and 
bajra. , 

5:3. The intake of cereals per consumption unitcame to 25°7 ozs. and 
20°9 ozs. per capita per day. 


6. Indebiedness— 
6-1. About 72 per cent of agricu!tural labour families were in debt. 


6-2. The average debt per indebted family was Rs. 224. Of the total debt, 
46 per cent was for consumption, 32 per cent for production and 22 per cent for 
social purposes. The main sources of loan were friends, relations and money- 
lenders; but not employers. , 


*This group consists of tobacco, intoxicants, medicines, soap, barber charges etc. 
M/N136MofLab. 
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ANNEXURE I 
Percentage expenditure incurred on different consumption groups 

Weights 
Groups Expenditure} proportional 
| to the total 
expenditure 

Rs. 
(a) Food ts ae 5A ag Se sa 481°8 77-6 
(6) Clothing and Footwear Fy ke Ae sie 68-5 11-0 
(c) Fuel and lighting - ee ie it is 5:6 0:9 
(d) House-rent & repairs i oe RA ue 4-0 0:7 
(e) Services and miscellaneous... ee me an 60-6 9-8 
Total a3 620-5 100-0 


Details of percentage expenditure on individual items and base period retail prices 


er 


| Approxi- 


Average Percentage mate base 
Item annual to total Unit of period re- 
expenditure | annual quantity tail prices 
expenditure per unit of 
quantity 
(1950-51) - 
1. Food— Rs Rs. A. P. 
(a) Cereals— 
Barley a te - 135-7 21-9 | 1 seer 0 6 6 
Maize ra a rs 88:0 14-2 ie 0 6 6 
Jowar ce ie te 65-1 10°5 . 0 6 3 
Wheat A 4 oe 51-5 8-3 i OT .G 
Bajra 18-6 3:0 oy 0 6 6 
Gram 5 ak ae 19-3 3°1 + 0 6 0 
Gujjar. ne oe 13-0 2:1 . 07 3 
Milo is os 5-6 0-9 0 4 0 
Kiultht ae 3 6 1:8 0:3 ae 0 4 6 
Rice % bs 0:8 | 0-1 3 013 0 
Total , 399-4 | 64-4 | 
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Sa as rr rs err ir ar er mea 1 | 


i 


| Parentage Approximate 
| Avetied to total base period 
Item | annual annual Unit of retail prices 
} : eee expenditure | quantity ee aes 
| (1950-51) 
2. Pulses— Rs. Rs. a. P. 
Gramdal .. 1. 2°4 0:4 | 1 seer - 07 9 
Moong dal .. ig 0-3 Pe 010 0 
Urd dal “i 3 1-3 0-2 sere 0 8 0 
Moth dal 1-2 0-2 OQ 6 8 
Total 6-8 1-1 
3. Gur and Sugar— a) 
Gur wa a as 11-3 1-8 | 1 seer ye ONS 299 
Sugar ey Bs da 3-7 0:6 n 015-6 
Total 15-0 2-4 
4, Spices os @H@-1 ge 10-4 | 1-7 | 1 seer or 
5. Edible Oil .. | 12-3 aS ees ey ai 
6. Vegetables .. ae od 3-7 0-6 i be 
7. Milk and milk products 26-4 4-3 Py . 
8. Salt 2-1 0-3 | 1 seer 0 2 0 
9. Meat and fish 0-8 0-1 as ae 
(410. Tea oe ae Os? 0-1 af . | 
11. Coconuts eer 1-4 0-2 Be se 
12. Others | 2-8 0-4 . 20 
Total for food Sy 481-8 77-6 
II. Clothing and footwear— 
Dhots oe oe Ae 7:5 1-2 | One 4 8 0 
Sart or Ghagra ae oe 14:9 2:4 s 6 0 0 
Shirts Me oe tt 7:5 1-2 $3 . 
Turban “6 soll a6 3°7 0-6 99 5 0 9 


Dopatte—— 2s ne 2-5 phe tm heey 58 6 


re tt A LS DE 
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Approxi- 
Average -| Percentage mate base 
Item annaul to total Unit of period re- 
expenditure annual quantity tail prices 
expenditure per unit of 
quantity. 
(1950-51) 
II. Clothing and footwear—contd. (Rs.) Rs. A. P. 
Blouse ii | 1-9 0-3 | One 
Chadar ae ar by 1:8 0-3 De, 4 2 0 
Coat oe es a 2°5 0:4 ur 
Bedding oe 5:0 0-8 & 
Footwear .. ve we 15-6 2-5 | Pair 4 8 0 
Others ee 8 =e 5-6 0-9 
Total aes 68-5 11-0 
III, Fuel and lighting— 
Fuel Ne es o* 2°5 0-4 
Kerosene oil ay os 19 0:3 | Bottle 049 
Match box .. te “5 1-2 0:2 | One ‘ 0 1 0 
Total ye 5:6 0-9 
IV. House rent and repairs— 
Rent gh R 
Repairs Ne = ae 4-0 0:7 Lie | 
V.. Services and miscellaneous— . 
Brahmin... ate aie LZ 0-2 ey 
Barbar 4 a e 2-4 0-4 
Tobacco ie se ae 24°8 -4:0 | Seer 24 0 
inteeieants ss ie 5:9 0:9 as 
Washing soap 4. pee 1-2 0-2 | Cake 0 3 6 
Medicines .. a pi 8-6 1-4 aM ss" 
Travelling .. Le ye 3-1 0-5 ae 
Others RO o> as 13-4 2:2 wis 
Total rep -60-6 9°8 
Grand Total ts | 5620-6 ii 100-0. 


ANNEXOURE II 
INTENSIVE FAMILY TABLES 
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INTENSIVE FAMILY SURVEY 


DELHI 
1. Introductory— 


1-1. Delhi is the smallest State inthe Union having an area of 578 square 
miles. The majority of its population lives in the urban areas of Delhi with 
its suburbs in New Delhiand Shahdra. The population according to the 1951 
Census was 1,744,072, of which 306,938 or 17-6 per cent lived in the villages. 


1-2. The northern portion of the State like most of the alluvial plains of 
Upper India, is divided into the khadar or riverain, a strip of land adjoining the 
Jumna, and the drier and more sandy upland, known as the bargar. The latter 
tract is well wooded and being traversed by the western Jumna Canal is extre- 
mely fertile. The annual rainfall is about 26 inches, of which 23 inches fall in 
the Summer and 3 in the Winter. 


1-3. The following statement shows the extent of land utilisation in the 
State.* 


STATEMENT I 
Land Utilisation 


(In acres) Percentage to 
total area 


I,.—Net area sown +f oe até a 224,573 61°4 
II.—Area not available for cultivation “5 ., 79,658 21°8 
IiI.—Area under forests ate s , 45 Neg. 
IV.—F allow land 4 # ats he 11,282 3°1 
V.—Other uncultivated land excluding fallow land .. | 50,187 13-7 

Total land area aie 365,745 100-0 


About 61 per cent of the area for which village papers were available 
formed the net area sown. Of the net sown area, 30°4 per cent was irrigated 
and 21°9 per cent double cropped. : 

9 * Source, Census, 1951, Paper No. 2, 
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The reclamation of cultivable waste land is progressing satisfactorily and 
an area of about 12,000 acres has, so far, been reclaimed. The main crops 
grown in the State are gram, wheat, bajra, yowar, barley and sugarcane. 


1:4. In view of the opportunities for non-agricultural employment avail. 
able in the neighbouring areas, the number of families entirely dependent on 
agriculture was relatively small. Only 50:6 per cent of the rural families 
were agricultural, 35°6 per cent being ‘and owners, 10-1 per cent tenants and 
4-9 per cent agricultural labourers. 


1:5. The non-agricultural families formed 49-4 per cent. out of whom 
10-5 per cent. were those of non-agricultural labourers. The main sources of 
income for them were milk and ghee selling, basket-making?tonga driving and 
carting, cow-dung selling, pot-making, digging of wells, weaving, shoe making, 
salaried employments in the Delhi Municipality, the Railways and Indian Air 
Force, Ordnance Depot, etc. About 11 per cent. of the agricultural labourers 
took to non-agricultural work by way of subsidiary occupation. 


1-6. The low percentage of agricultural labour families was due to the 
fact that while on the one hand, the small size of cultivators’ ho'dings restric- 
ted the scope for their employment, on the other, non-agricultural employment 
at comparatively higher wage rates was available in the surrounding areas. 
In the villages surveyed about 45 per cent. of the holdings were below 5-0 
acres, while another 21 per cent. ranged from 5 to 10 acres. Holdings under 10 
acres covered 27 per cent. of the area, those between 10 and 25 acres 49 per 
cent. and those above 25 acres about 24 per cent. 


1-7. The largest share of the total area of holdings belonged to agricultural 
land owners. While they held 87-7 per cent., the tenants had 7-4 per cent. 
only. Agricultural workers had hardly any land, the total area held by them 
being only 0-4 per cent. Non-agricultural families cultivated 4-5 per cent. 
The average size of holdings for these four categories of families were 11-1 
4-8, 3-3 and 2-3 acres respectively, the over-all average size being 8-7 acres. 


2. Coverage and size of sample— 


2-1. Nine villages were selected at random for the survey. Four of 
these were in the Delhi Tehsil, two in Dabar and Mehrauli each and one in 
Shahdra Tehsils. The Intensive Family Survey covered 43 agricultural 
workers’ families selected at random from each village. The period covered by 
the enquiry was from the Ist March 1950, to the 28th February 1951. In 
all 516 (43 x 12) monthly schedules in Form III-A were collected. From 
these monthly schedules, 43 annual returns in Form III-B were compiled. 


3. Structure of agricultural labour families— 


3:1. Of the 43 agricultural workers’ families surveyed, 36 (or 84 per cent) 
were those of casual and 7, or 16 per cent. of attached workers. On'y one 
family of casual workers held land ; the remainder were landless, 
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3:2. On an average, in a family there were 4:7 persons of whom 2-0 were 
earners. Of the 2 earners, 1-6 were wage earners consisting of 1-1 men and 
0-5 women. There was only one child worker in an attached labour family. 


4, Employment and unemployment— 


4-1. Agricultural Calendar and employment—The nature and extent of 
agricultural employment are naturally determined by the crops grown and the 
various agricultural operations involved in their cultivation. The kharif crop 
grown included jowar, bajra, gawar, moong and moth, while the Rabi crops 
consisted mainly of wheat, gram, barley, mustard and taramira. 


4-2. Employment—Table 1 shows the extent of employment of agricul- 
tural earners in agricultural and non-agricultural labour in different categories 
of agricultural labourer families. On an average, an adult male earner was 
employed for 159 and 50 days in agricultural and non-agricultural labour during 
the year, the corresponding figures for women being 50 and 2 days respec- 
tively. While men and women earners in the families of casual workers worked, 
on an average, for 147 and 44 days respectively in agricultural labour, in the 
attached workers’ families they worked for 266 and 88 days respectively. 


4-3. Of the total man days worked by agricultural labourers in agricul- 
ture, 87-8 per cent. were contributed by men, 11-8 per cent. by women and 
0:4 per cent. by one child*. In non-agricultural labour men predominated, 
having put in 98 per cent. of the mandays. 


4:4, Relative importance of agricultural operations from the stand point of 
employment of casual workers.—The relative importance of the different agricul- 
tural operations for casual agricultural workers has been analysed in Table 2, 
which shows the percentage of workers employed during the year and the percent- 
age of man-days worked. Of the total mandays worked in different agricul- 
tural operations, the highest percentages of man days were spent in harvesting 
and weeding, wiz., 27-2 and 24-0 respectively. Ploughing, preparatory opera- 
tions, irrigating and threshing accounted for 18-5, 10-0, 9-0 and 6-0 per cent. 
respectively. Women worked with men in almost all operations except a9 
ing and preparatory work. 


4-5. Agricultural operations accounted for 74-3 per cent. and non-agri- 
cultural labour for 25-7 per cent. of the total mandays worked. Non-agricul- 
tural labour included brick-making, work in the kiln, masonry work, stone- 
breaking and road work, cattle-grazing, digging of wells, carTyng of vegetables 
and manure loads, watching the fields and catile, etc. 


* Since there was one child worker who was employed for 30 days only, it has not 
been considered desirable to discuss his employment, rates of payment, etc. 
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4-6. Extent of unemployment of adult male workers—In spite of efforts to 
collect the unemployment data month by month, by their very nature they 
were less reliable. However, the data as collected were tabulated 
and presented in Table 3. On an average, an adult male worker could not 
secure employment for wages for nearly 76* days during the year. Unemploy- 
ment was due mainly to want of work which accounted for 70 days and that due 
to sickness and other miscellaneous causes was negligible, the figures being 4 


and 2 days respectively. 


4-7. According to Table 1, an adult male was employed for wages in agri- 
cultural and non-agricultural labour for 209 days. It follows, therefore, he 
was not employed for wages for 156 days. The disparity in the two sets of 
figures (76 and 156) may be explained by the fact that while the adult male ear- 
ner was totally unemployed for 76 days, for the remaining period 2.e. 80 days he 
might have been self-employed on work other than wage labour, e.g. manage- 
ment of land, other non-agricultural occupations such as shoe-mending, selling 
of cow-dung cakes, fuel, milk and ghee, etc. | 


4-8. Unemployment was considerable in the months of May, July and 
November. The months of April, January and February were marked by 
high employment. The harvesting season commences in April and similarly 
weeding of Rabi crops such as wheat, gram and barley keeps the worker busy 
during the months of January and February. 


5. Wages— 


5:1. A.—Casual workers (Tables 4 and 5).—Casual workers were paid on 
time rates either in cash or kind or partly in cash and partly inkind. Perqui- 
sites were generally not allowed}. Of the total mandays worked by men, 
women and child casual workers, 39-6 per cent. were paid for in cash, 20-3 
per cent. in kind and 38:7 per cent. partly in cash and partly in kind and no 
perquisites were given. The rest 2.e. 1-4 per cent.mandays were covered by 
_ payments partly in cash and partly in kind and supplemented by perquisites. 


5:2. Wage rates.—The average daily wage rates weighted by man-days 
worked were as follows. | | 


* The figure of unemployment given in Table 3 relate to 77 per cent. workers who 
actually reported wage-paid employment during the different months of the year. Assum- 
ing, that the remaining 23 per cent. workers were either wholly unemployed throughout 
the year or fully self employed in occupations other than wage-earning, the average 
number of days for which a worker was unemployed for wages worked out to 101 days 


during the year. 

+ (a) One woman was employed in harvesting operation for 95 days (or 1-4 per cent 
of the total mandays) and was paid for with perquisites consisting of one or two 
mealsa day. The cash value of the meals ranged from As. 6 to As. 10. 

(6) In many cases, meals and grains were given as wages. These have been treated 
as wages in kind and not perquisites. 
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STATEMENT II 


Average daily wage rates 


Daily wages (As.) 
Operations Be tint doy 


Men Women 

Preparatory ws on a ¢ «Sued 27°2 

Ploughing .. ae ye ae a spp 33°6 

Sowing wi a be #3 is ar 28°8 16°0 
Transplanting vie gs as ais “f ww 20°8 
Weeding ** oo? Os nit Mis Ne we 27°2 16°0 
Irrigating .. oe oe of aD 25°6 19°2 
Harvesting aie ue 44 i Wi 29°3 30°4 
Threshing ...<4 </|Hyids ie i ve als 32:0 . 25°6 
All agricultaral operations a Sf ws ae sue 29°1 23 0. 
N idkaudioaleiiad labban ponder voile wodgd Lemalyo) 27°9 33°6! 


5:3. Distribution of wage income between men and women casual workers— 
Of the total wage earnings of casual workers, about 74 per cent. accrued 
from agricultural and 26 per cent. from non-agricultural labour. The 
contribution by men towards earnings from agricultural and non-agricu'tura! 
labour constituted 64-9 and 25-0 per cent. and those by women 9°3 and 0°6 
per cent. of the total wage income respectively. 


5:4. Out of the wages earned by men in agriculture, 32-7 per cent. were 
from ploughing and harvesting and 12-0, 7-2 and 5-9 per cent. respectively 
from weeding, preparatory work, and irrigating. These five operations thus 
fetched 57-8 per cent. For women, harvesting and weeding were important 
operations. 


5:5. Frequency distribution of mandays according to daily wages—The 
frequency distribution of man days worked according to daily wages paid to 
men and women is given in Table 4. While the mean wage rates for payments 
for women (without perquisites) in cash, kind and partly in cash and partly 
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in kind representing 32°0, 16-9 and 35-3 per cent. mandays were As. 28-7, 
As. 26-7 and As. 29-6 respectively, the wages were below As. 18 for 13-6 per cent. 
mandays and ranged from As. 18 to 26 for 11-6 per cent. mandays. Wage pay- 
ments in the group ‘“‘ As. 34 and above ”’ covered 17-7 per cent. mandays. 


5:6. Payments to women under these three modes, viz., cash, kind and 
partly in cash and partly in kind (without perquisites) represented respectively 
7:4, 3-2 and 3-4 percent. ofmandays. The daily mean wage rates under these 
modes were As. 16-7, As. 30:6 and As. 30-7 respectively. The mean wage for 
payments in cash was the lowest. Women were engaged on weeding 
which carried a comparatively low wage of Re. 1. 


5-7. B.—Attached  workers—Out of seven families of attached workers, 
six were engaged in only one village, in the Delhi Tehsil. Their employment 
was contractual, the period of the contract being normally a month. Under 
the terms of the contract, workers were paid a monthly cash wage of Rs. 30 
and. were allowed perquisites such as three daily meals, the cash value of which 
ranged between Rs. 20 and Rs. 25 a month. Under the contract, the workers 
engaged for ploughing were under the obligation to do sowing free of charge. 
Only adult male workers were employed as attached workers. 


6. Income of agricultural labour families— 


6-1. The annual income of an agricultural labour family (consisting of 4-7 
persons of whom 2-0 were wage earners) amounted to, on an average, Rs.. 687. 
Of this, income from agricultural labour was Rs. 413 or 60-1 per cent., while 
income from non-agricultural labour, other sources including occupations other 
than farming, and land in their order of importance was respectively 18-9, 
17:4 and 3:6 per cent. Table 6* gives full details about the annual income 
and its sources in the different categories of families. 


6:2. Average annual income of casual and attached labour families—The 
average earnings of a casual workers’ family amounted to Rs. 670. _About.55 
per cent. of the total earnings were derived from agricultural labour, 21 per 
cent. from non-agricultural labour and 15 per cent. from occupations other than 
farming. The earnings from land and other miscellaneous sources were negli- 
gible, being 4°6 and 3-9 per cent. of the total income respectively. The at- 
tached workers had a higher average income of Rs. 777 of which agricultural 
labour and non-agricultural labour accounted for 81-3 and 9-1 per cent. res- 
pectively. Variation in the income of different families belonging to the same 
occupation group depended mainly upon the earning strength. The compa- 
ratively high income in the case of families of attached workers was obviously 
due to higher income from agricultural labour which in turn was the result of 


* Qne of the casual workers’ families held land which fetched an annual net income of 
Rs. 1,097 or 70-5 per cent, of the total income of the family (which was Rs. 1,655). At- 
be ched workers were landless. 
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longer duration of their employment. Although casual labour families sup- 
plemented their income from other sources including occupations other than 
farming (accounting for Rs. 127 or 19-0 per cent of their total income), but due 
to their limited extent of employment in agricultural labour, their income was 
comparatively less than those of attached workers. 


7. Consumption Expenditure— 


7-1. Average annual expenditure per family.—The details of expenditure 
incurred by families of agricultural workers on different consumption groups are 
given in Table 7. The overall annual average expenditure per family, ex- 
cluding expenditure incurred on ceremonies, was Rs. 772 as against an ave- 
rage income of Rs. 687, thus indicating an average deficit of Rs. 85 per family. 


7-2. The annual expenditure per consumption unit worked out to Rs. 223 
with a standard deviation of Rs. 149-8. The expenditure per capita per year 
was Rs. 170-6. The corresponding expenditures for casual and attached work- 
ers’ families were Rs. 203 and Rs, 263 with standard deviations of Rs. 112-3 
and Rs. 206-3 respectively. It may be pointed out that while the average 
earning strength was almost the same for casual and attached workers’ fami- 
lies, the average size per family of attached workers was comparatively low 
being only 3-3 as against 5:0 for the casual workers’ families. As will be seen 
from the detailed discussion in the subsequent paragraphs on the contents of 
living, the economic position of the attached workers’ family was worse than 
that of casual workers’ family. Full details are given in Table 9. 


7-3. Itemased expenditure of casual and attached labour familves.—Of the 
total expenditure, Rs. 583 or 75-5 per cent. were spent onfoodalone. The 
percentage expenditure on food incurred by a family of casual and attached 
workers was 78-5 and 64-0 respectively. 


7:4. Food being the most important item of consumption in the agri- 
cultural workers’ budget, the expenditure on individual items of consumption 
is given in Table 8. About Rs. 492 or 84 per cent. of the total expenditure on 
food was spent on cereals alone. The groups next in importance were ‘ gur and 
sugar ’, ‘ milk and milk products ’ and ‘ miscellaneous items ’ which accounted 
for 4-6, 3-4 and 2-6 percent., the absolute expenditure on these groups being 
Rs. 27, Rs. 20 and Rs. 15 respectively per family per year. 


7°5. The food habits of the families of casual and attached workers were 
broadly similar. The diet of the labour families consisted mainly of cereals such 
as wheat, bajra and gram supplemented by curd or lass? and gur and sugar. 
Green vegetables and pulsesincluding moth, urd and moong were alsotaken. In 
the morning, a worker generally ate stale bread or dalia with lassi. In certain 
villages, rabari, a preparation made out of a mixture of barley and lassx was 
also taken. The mid-day and evening meals were composed of chapatis made 
of wheat or gram flour or a mixture of both sagh or dal. During winter consump- 
tion of bajra in place of wheat and gram wascommon. Attached workers spent 
more on milk and milk products and miscellaneous items. The expenditure 
on cereals incurred by the two categories of families amounted to Rs. 493 and 
Rs. 489 accounting for about 86 and 78 per cent. of the total expenditure res- 
pectively. The consumption of rice was negligible. On an average, the 
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quantity of cereals consumed per consumption unit worked out to about 29 
ounces of cereals per day and 22 ounces per capita per day. Table 11 gives 
fuller details. The consumption of pulses per consumption unit was 0°3 ounces 
per day. 

7-6. The average annual expenditure on clothing and footwear was Rs. 97 
accounting for 12-6 per cent. of the total expenditure. The corresponding 
figures for casual and attached workers’ families were Rs. 91 or 12-5 per cent. 
and Rs. 125 or 12-8 per cent. respectively. The most important clothing items 
were dhotis, shirts and lehangas which accounted for 1-4, 2-9 and 4:1 per cent. 
of the total expenditure respectively. Lehangas were worn by women. ‘This 
was the second important consumption group, the third place being occupied 
by the “ services and miscellaneous ” items, like washing soap, tobacco, medi- 
cine etc., which accounted for Rs. 61 or 7-9 per cent. of the total expenditure, 
the coriesponding figures for casual and attached workers’ families being Rs. 54 
or 7-3 per cent and Rs. 101 or 10-3 per cent. respectively. Tobacco and barber 
charges accounting for 2-9 and 2-5 per cent. of the total expenditure were the 
two major items in this group. 


7-7. The expenditure incurred on fuel and lighting and house rent were 
insignificant, the percentage expenditures being 1-3 and 2-7 respectively. No 
expenditure was incurred on fuel ; workers had a large number of cattle and 
cowdung cakes were an important source of fuel. Almost all the families had 
houses of their own ; an expenditure of Rs. 21 (2-7 per cent.) was incurred on 
house rent and repairs. Most of the agricultural families lived in kacha houses. 
The houses occupied by agricultural workers were generally mud-walled with 
mud floorings smeared with cow-dung. The roofs were made of wooden.beams 
and straw thatch. The houses were without proper ventilation and regular 
drainage. The relative extent of housing congestion for the different categories 
of families may be gauged from the followmg data based on the General 


Family Survey :— 
STATEMENT III 


Showing Housing congestion for the different categories of families 


Average Average 
number number 
Category of families of of 
persons persons 
per house per room 
Agricultural workers’ familieS .. me oe 5-0 2-8 
Agricultural families .. ‘a! gh AR 6°6 . 2.9 


Allfamilies .. Ay ne PF ait 6-4 2-4 
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7:8. Expenditure on tobacco and wntoxicanis.—The agricultural labour fami- 
ly spent per year a sum of Rs. 22-7 on tobacco. No expenditure was incurred 
on intoxicants*. 


8. Economic levels of liowng— 


8-1. Of the total families surveyed, the largest concentration viz., 18-6 per 
cent was in the highest group viz., 351 and above. On the other hand, only 2-3 
pe: cent of the total families were in the lowest group wiz., Rs. 0-50. The 
remaining families were evenly distributed over the various expenditure levels. 
Generally the average size of the family showed a tendency to decrease with rise 
in the expenditure level. The percentage expenditure on food was higher in the 

lower levels and lower in the higher levels of living. The expenditure on food per 
consumption unit increased with the level of expenditure. A similar trend was 
noticed in the clothing group, though in expenditure levels, wz., Rs. ‘201— 
250? and ‘ Rs. 301 to Rs. 350’, the expenditure did not follow the general trend. 
Table 10 gives full details about the distribution of families according to 
expenditure levels, their average size and number of consumption units and 
percentage expenditure on the different consumption groups. 


9. “ Weights” for the construction of cost of living indices— 


9-1. The consumption expenditure of agricultural workers’ families in the 
different groups has already been indicated in Table 7. Th e expenditure on the 
several items contained in each group was then expressed as percentages of the 
total expenditure. These would serve as‘ weights ’ for construction of cost of 
living indices for the agricultural workers. The group weights and the 
weights for the different items in each group as also the base year retail prices 
are shown in the statement in Annexure [. 


10. Indebtedness— 


10-1. Distribution of wndebtedness—About 81 per cent. of the casual 
workers’ families and all the attached workers’ families were in debt, the over- 
all figu:e being 84 per cevt. The details of the extent, purpose and distribution 
of debt for the different agricultural labour families are given in Table 12. 


10:2. Hatent of indebtedness—-Of the total amount of debt, 85 per cent. was 
incurred by casual workers’ families. The extent of debt per indebted family 
was Rs. 646. The debt per indebted family shows significant variation as bet- 
ween casual and attached workers’ families, the respective figures being Rs. 678 
and Rs. 511. It was noticed that many families had large amounts of 
past debts. 


10-3. Purpose and source of debt—An analysis of debts by reasons showed 
that Rs. 465 (or 72 per cent. of the debt) were for consumption and Rs. 136 


* The State had limited prohibition, Tuesdays being off days. 
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(or 21 per cent.) for social purposes. The corresponding figures for casual and 
attached workers’ families are shown in the statement below. 


STATEMENT IV 


Percentage distribution of debt according to purposes 


Percentage of debt taken for 


Category of families 


Produc- | Consump-/; Social 
tion tion purposes 
Casual workers 4 | 8-2 69-9 21°9 
Attached workers .. a wk | i | 84:5 | 15:5 


Only one family having land incurred debt of Rs. 840 for production. At- 
tached workers’ families obtained as much as 84-5 per cent. of the loans for 
consumption. 


10:4. The most important source of loans was the money-lender who 
supplied Rs. 278 or 43 per cent. of the total loans.. About Rs. 197 or 30 per cent. 
of the loans were taken from miscellaneous sources, Rs. 97 or 15 per cent. from 
employers, Rs. 55 or 9 per cent. from shopkeepers, the co-operative societies 
accounting for only Rs. 19 or 3 per cent. The money-lenders were easily acces- 
sible and accordingly workers preferred borrowing from them rather than from 
Co-operative Societies in spite of lower rates of interest charged by the socie- — 
ties. | 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


1. Coverage and size of sample and structure of families— 

1-1. The Intensive Family Survey covered 43 families selected at random 
from 80 agricultural workers’ families living in the 9 sample villages. 

1-2. Of the 43 families surveyed, 36 were those of casual and 7 of attached 
workers. Only one casual workers’ family held land ; all others were landless. 

1-3. There were 71 agricultural wage earners in the families surveyed, 62 
belonging to casual workers’ families and 9 to attached workers. Forty nine 
were men, 21 women and one child. 

1-4, The average size of agricultural labour family was 4-7 and the earning 
strength 2:0 composed of 1-6 wage earners consisting of 1-1 men and 0-5 
women. 


2. Employment and Unemployment— 

2-1. On an average, a man was employed as paid. labourer for 159 days 
in agriculture and another 50 days in non-agricultural operations, the corres- 
ponding figures for the women earner being 50 and 2 respectively. 

2-2. While a male labourer in the attached workers’ family was employed 
for wages for 266 days in agriculture and 28 days in non-agricultural occupa- 
tions, the corresponding figures for an earner in the casual workers’ family 
were 147 and 53 respectively. | 

2-3. Of the total man days worked by agricultural labour in agriculture, 
88 per dent. were contributed by men and 12 per cent. by women. In non- 
agricultural labour men predominated, having put in 98 per cent. mandays. 

2-4. In agricultural operations, harvesting and weeding claimed the 
highest percentages of mandays worked, wiz., 27-1 and 24-1 respectively 
Ploughing, preparatory work, irrigating and threshing accounted for 18-5 
10-0, 8:9 and 6-2 per cent. respectively. 

2-5. On an average, an adult male worker could not secure employment 
for 76 days during the year due mainly to want of work ; unemployment position 
was acute in the months of May, July and November and low in April and Feb- 
ruary. 


3. Earnings, wage rates and modes of wage payment— 

A.—Casual workers— 

3°1. Payments were made on time rates either in cash or kind or partly 
in cash and partly in kind mostly without perquisites accounting for 39-6, 20-3 
and 38:7 per cent. of the total mandays worked respectively. The payments 
supplemented by perquisites accounted for 1-4 per cent. mandays worked 
under the modes, “ partly in cash and partly in kind ”’. 


3:2. The over-all weighted average daily wage according to mandays work- 
ed under different modes was Rs. 1-13-1 for men, Rs. 1-7-0 for women and 
1-1-7 for children. Daily earnings per man worker for ploughing and thresh- 
ing were the highest, 7.e. Rs. 2-1-7 and Rs. 2 respectively. In other operations 
the wages varied from Rs. 1-9-7 to Rs. 1-12-10. Women were employed mainly 
for harvesting, weeding and threshing, the rates of wage being Rs. 1-14-5, 1-0-0 
and 1-9-7 per day respectively. 
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B.—Attached workers— 

3-3. There was a contractual employment on monthly basis. They were 
paid a monthly cash wage of Rs. 30 and were allowed perquisites such as three 
daily meals, the cash alia of which was Rs. 20 to 25 a month. 

4. Income of agricultural labour families 

4-1. The following statement shows the composition of average annual 
income per family in the sample villages :— 


Percentage 
Sources of income Amount | to the 
total] income 
Rs. 

1. Agriculturallabour .. ss si ale 413 60-1 
2. Non-agricultural labour a . sh 130 18-9 
3. Land a i 25 3°6 
4, Occupations ‘other than farming i ve 96 14-0 
5. Other sources ie ‘a sie a 23 3°4 
Total Sf 687 100-0 


5. Haxpenditure— 

5-1. The average annual expenditure per family was Rs. 772 (excluding 
the expenditure incurred on ceremonies which amounted to Rs. 25), the in- 
come being Rs. 687. The expenditure per consumption unit was Rs. 223 and 
that per capita Rs. 171. 

5-2. The total expenditure on different consumption groups (excluding 
ceremonies) was as follows :— 


| Percent- 
Item Amount age 
expenditure 
Rs. 

Food . a A iz ae 583 75°5 
Clothing and footwear ne es sis Ss 97 12-6 | 
Fuel and lighting ute 8 oy oe 10 ae i 
House rent and repairs .. re ‘ys at 21 2°7 
Services and miscellaneous* ut ee 2d, 61 7-9 

Total Pa Oe 772 100-0 


The bulk of the consumption expenditure was on food, of which 84-4 per 
cent. was spent on cereals alone. The consumption of cereals increased with 
the level of living. The major cereals consumed were wheat, bayra and gram. 

5-3. The daily consumption of cereals worked out to 29 ounces: per 
consumption unit and 22 ounces per capita. 

6. Indebtedness 

6-1. About 84 per cent. of the families were in debt. 

6-2. The average debt per indebted family was Rs. 646 of which 72 
per cent was for the purpose of consumption, and 21 per cent for social pur- 
poses. The most important source of loan was the money-lenders. 


_ * This group consists of tobacco, intoxicants, medicines, soap, barber charges etc, 
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Percentage expenditure incurred on different consumption groups 


| Average Percentage 


annual to total 
4 Group expenditure expenditure 
Rs. 
Food .. He a we re as 583 is 
Clothing and footwear .. 2% “f os 97 12-6 
Fuel and lighting va ts ate Me 10 1-3 
House rent and repairs .. ae AB te 21 2-7 
Services and miscellaneous “2 He ts 61 7.9 
Total Es 772 100-0 
] 
| 
Base 
Average period 
annual Unit of retail 
Items expendi- ; Weights | quantity | prices per 
ture unit of 
quantity 
i (1950-51) 
Rs. Rs. as. ps. 
I. Food— 
Cereals 
Rice .. xe Pi a 1-1 0-1 | 1 Seer 013 6 
Wheat <P os ig. 259-2 33-6 3 0 (6.40 
Gram .. se Ay? ae 37°6 , 48 me QO. 7:48 
* 
Gochni (Wheat and gram combined) 30-1 3°9 ea 0 6 2 
Bajra .. ne a o 149-6 19-4 re 6 610 
Others at be oy 14-7 1:9 a i a 


Total bs 492-3 63°7 
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Base 
Average period 
annual Unit of retail 
Items expendi- ; Weights | quantity | prices per 
ture unit of 
| quantity 
(1950-51) 
Rs Rs. as. ps. 
Pulses 
Masur .. 9 oe one 1:5 0-2 Seer 010 8 
Mung .. Se 3c a 3°8 0°5 99 010 11 
Wrid. .- as -s ae 2:3 0:3 + 010 4 
Total pulses me 7:6 1-0 
Sugar .. hag vf et 15-5 2-0 Pe 013 3 
Gur... , ys % 11:3 1°5 4 010 6 
Spices .. ee ts iy 18-2 2°3 5s 28 0 
Edible oil (Sarson) s ae 0:5 0-1 - 2 0 0 
Vegetables aa A Bit 0:6 0-1 
Salt  .. a ve Aa 1°5 0-2 | 1 seer 0 Dbps3 
Milk and milk JS Milk ; 1-1 0-2 rs As. 6 to 8 
products eGhes «1/1 18-7 2°4 6 *| Rs. 5/8 to 
Rs. 6. 
Meat and fish .. ae a 0:6 0-1 
Others vee se cs 15:1 1:9 
Total - 84°1 10°8 
Total for food a 583-0 |- 75°5 
II. Clothing and footwear— 
Dhoti a 3 10:8 1-4 | One 7 5 4 
Shirt 22-3 2:9 8 42 0 
Half-pants 0:8 0:1 74 100 
Scarfs Be 6-2 0:8 . 710 8 
Lehanga 31°6 4+] oo 10 0 O 
0 
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Average 
annual 
Ttems | expendi- 
ture 
| Rs. 
II Clothing a n Footwea;—contd. 
Bed Sheets as re + 1-5 
Quils .. ene ae Se 12-3 
Bedding and household requirements (i 
Footwear ne a we 3:8 
Total heat 97-0 
Ii. Ful and lighting— 
Kerosene oil Ae — a 8:5 
Match Box Be mG ae 1°5 
Total a 10:0 
IV. House-rent and repairs — ne 21:0 
V. Services and miscellaneous— 
‘Wasning soap .. ee a 5-4 
Tobacco YS ce ae 2255 
Medicines a oe a! 9-1 
Barber x: tvs ae 19-4 
Travelling a zs. fe 4-4 
Total 2 61-0 


MN136Mof Lab 


0-2 | 1 box 0 1 0 
1:3 
ey 
0:7 | 1 cake 0 4 0 
2-9 | 1 seer Eo 0 
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Base 

period 

retail 
Unit of | prices rer 


Weights | quantity | unit of 


quantity 
(1950-51) 


Resa ep. 

| 

0:2 | One 6.0.04 
1-6 on 12 0 QO 


1-0 99 
0:5 | One pair 412 0 


12-6 


1-1 | 1 bottle 0 94 8%) 


1-2 
2-5 


0:6 
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INTENSIVE FAMILY SURVEY 


BILASPUR 
I, Introductory— 

1-1. Bilaspur is a small Part C State situated in the outer hills of the 
Himalayas bordering on the plains. It has an area of 453 square miles and a 
population of 126,099 according to the 1951 Census. About 97 per cent of the 
population was rural and only 3 percent urban. The density per square mile 
was 278 persons and the increase in population during the decade 1941—51 was 
14-3 per cent. The headworks of the Bhakra Dam are situated in the State, 
and the project is expected to benefit it in a number of ways. 

1:2. The main occupation of the people is agriculture, but the meagre 
income from this source is supplemented in most cases by labour on the roads or 
employment on the Bhakra and Nangal Projects. A large number also 
work as rickshaw pullers at Simla or are engaged in animal husbandry. 

1-3. Land is owned miostly by peasant proprietors and most of the villages 
have the bhaichara tenure, akin to ryotwari*. Land utilisation is rather poor, 
The total net area sown in 1948-49} was 78,000 acres or 27-4 per cent of the 
total recorded area of the State, while about 36,000 acres or 12-6 per cent were 
under forests. Because of the bountiful rainfall (annual average 47 inches) 
and the mountainous nature of the region, irrigation is provided from 
natural springs and streams. It affects only 5 per cent of the area cultivated. 

1:4. Maize is the chief crop ; wheat, gram and rice are next in importance. 

1-5. According to the General Family Survey, agricultural families formed 
84:1 per cent of the total. Only 4-8 per cent reported agricultural labour 
as their main occupation on wages, and it was found that a system of niutual 
help, locally known as Juari, was prevalent. Further, the smallness of the size 
of holding and the low fertility of land did not provide adequate employmient 
or income to the cultivators, and even less to the agricultural workers. The 
overall average size of a holding was 4-1 acres ; 75 per cent of the holdings 
were below 5 acres occupying 46-6 per cent of the total area, while 18-7 per 
cent were above 5 but below 10 acres, covering 33-1 per cent ofthe total area. 
The remainder 6-3 per cent, ranged between 10 and 25 acres covering 20-3 per 
cent of the total area. The distribution of the holdings as between the 
different categories of families is given in the following statement :— 


STATEMENT I 
Average size of holdings 


Percentage | Percentage Average 
to total to total Percentage size of 
Category of family number of | number of | area held | % holdings 
families holdings | ~ ; (in acres) 
Agricultural owners... i 66-6 tition © Meee oe SN 4-4 
Agricultural tenants .. a 12-7 10-4 11-0 4-4 
Agricultural workers .. “y 4-8 4.2 1-8 1-8 
Non-agriculturists e id 15-9 8°3 5:6 2°8 
All families *. 100-0 100-0 100-0 4+] 


*(1) The institution of ala milkiat under which the Darbar or the Ruler was regarded as 
the superior proprietor, has been abolished and the status of the peasant proprietor raised. 

(2) Under the Bhaichara tenure all lands are held severally. Each person’s holding and his 
liabilities are determined by the total revenue payable by him. 

+ Source.—* Area and yield of Principal Crops ”, Ministry of Food and Agriculture, Goy- 
ernment of India. 
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1:6. It willbe seen from the above that as compared to most other States, 
Bilaspur has certain striking features in that the proportion of agricultural 
ied families is extremely small, only men work as-wage earners, the average 
size of holdings is small, cultiwatots engage hired labour only for an extremely 
short duration and hence agricultural labourers cannot depend on wages alone 
and have perforce to fesint to non-agricultural work. 

9 


2. Coverage and size of sample— 
2-1. The enquiry was conducted in 2 villages. There were only 3 families of 
agricultural workers, all of whom were covered by the Intensive Family Survey. 
2-2. The period of the enquiry was one year, from March 1950 to the end 
of February 1951, during which 36 schedules in Form HI-A (monthly returns) 
were,collected. On the basis of these 36 schedules, three annual returns in Form 
III-B were compiled. 
3. Structure.and size of agricultural labour families— 

3:1. Of the 3 families surveyed, two were those of casual workers and one 
of attached workers. The casual labour families had land, while the family 
of attached workers was landless and was entirely dependent on farm labour. 

3:2. The three agricultural labour families consisted of 6 men earners of 
whom 4 were agricultural wage earners. There was no woman or child earner. 
The average size of a family was 2-3 and the average earning strength 2:3. 

4. Hmployment and unemployment— 


A. Employmenit 

4-1. The following: statement shows the extent of employment for. wages 
of the agricultural wage earners who, as stated already, were all men. Onan 
average; an adult male worker was employed for wages for 143 days during 
the year, 104 days in agricultural and 39 daysin non-agricultural labour. Work- 
ers in the casual families were employed more as non-agricultural labourers than 
as farm labourers, the number of days employed per earner during the year in 
their case being 51 and 17 respectively. The attached worker, under his con- 
tract, worked on agricultural operations for the full year. 


STATEMENT IT 


Extent of agriculiural and non-agricultural employment in respect i apcHirra 
workers’ families 


Number of days worked in 


tei 


x \ 


Category of family Non-agri- 
Agricultural cultural 
labour ' labour 
Men Men 
Casual workers’ families 17 51. ‘ 
Attached workers’ families ih 365 Nil | 
Allfamiline piste 104 


{No table is appended in view of the small size of the sample, 
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4-2. Three of the 4 agricultural wage earners were employed as casual 
workers. On an average, a casual worker worked for 17 days in agricultural 
and 51 days in non-agricultural labour, The following statement gives the 
employment of casual workers in the different agricultural operations and non- 
agricultural labour. 

StaTeMENT IIT 
Employment of casual men agricultural workers in different agricultural opera- 
tions and non-agricultural labour during the year. 


Total num- | Days worke 


Number of ber of per 
Operations workers mandays | agricultural 
employed worked worker 
eee ciitiural operations— Lae eae aida et ee mae Oe Aol wou tah 
(1) Preparatory ‘3 1 ss 2 6 3°0 
(7z) Ploughing ‘i 
(i) Sowing aS A ap ats 1 3 3-0 
(iv) Weeding... as Ae me 3 10 3:3 
(v) Irrigating 
(vi) Harvesting .. Se ‘ie ae 3 27 9:0 
(vi) Threshing .. Mea rye “Ar, 2 + 2-0 
(viii) Others ys f < | at 1 | 1-0 
: Agricultural labour .. i Mele ae | 3 ) 51 : Ly ft 
Il. Non-agriculéural labour .. Ne th 3 | 154 51:3 


All labour tA 3 | 205 | 68-3 


4-3, As already observed, the multipurpose project at Nangal provided non- 
agricultural employment to many workers. 

B. Unemployment— 

4+4, As against the attached worker, who was regularly employed through- 
out the year, unemployment among the casual workers was high. On an 
average, a casual adult male worker could not secure employment on wages for 
138 days in a year, mainly because there was no work availabie. The unemploy- 
ment due to want of work accounted for 126 days. This, however, does not 
mean that he was employed for wages during the rest of the period ; most of the 
time was spent either on his own land orm subsidiary occupations, such as selling 
gram, charcoal, firewood, milk or ghee, collection of wheat-ears, etc. Taking all 
workers together, an adult male was unemployed for 116 days i in the year. 


5s Modes of wage payment and wage rates— 


5-1. Casual workers—Wages were paid to casual woukéis only on time 
basis. Payments were made in kind, mostly without perquisites. The usual 
practice was to offer two full meals (and tobacco in some cases) in return for a 
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day’s work. In addition, the workers received from 20 seers to one maund of 
foodgrains at the end of each harvest. No other wage was paid to the workers. 

5:2. The “ weighted ”’ average cash value of wages paid to a casual worker 

for all agricultural operations taken together was Rs. 1-4-1 a day. The average 

daily wage on non-agricultural labour was Rs. 1-1-0. The statement below shows 
the average daily wage, “weighted ” by man-days worked, for different 

operations. } 

STaTEMENT IV 
Daily wage rates for men casual workers 


Wages per 
Operations day 
(in Rs.) 
Ce es PEA Gake sain wie, i 

(¢) Preparatory* : mh Ss ‘s us 6 Nes 

(7) Ploughing Nil 
(21) Sowing 1 6 4 
(iv) Weeding i abe: Sapa 
(v) Harvesting 1 410 
(vt) Threshing t 08 
(viz) Others 1 oe 
All agricultural operations I 4 1 
II. Non-agricultural labour ta RS 
ies Be 


All labour 


5:3 The mean wage under the only prevalent mode of wage payment, viz., 
kind without perquisites which accounted for the entire man-days worked by 
casual workers, worked out to 20°1 annas with a standard deviation of As. 1.8. 

5:4. Attached worker—There was only one attached worker. He was in 
regular employment and received under his contract free meals, shelter and 
clothing as well as an annual wage of Rs. 30. The meals allowed consisted of 
maize or wheat chapatis, pulses, curd and sugar. Tobacco worth about Rs. 20 
per annum was also allowed. The total emoluments for the year amounted to 


about Rs. 320. 


6. Income— 
6-1. The average annual income per family was Rs. 529, of which 24-2 per 


cent represented agricultural wages, 35-3 per cent wages from non-agricultural 
labour, 9-5 per cent income from cu'tivation of land, 28-5 per cent income from 
occupations other than farming and 2-5 per cent income from other sources. 
While the attached worker earned Rs. 320 entirely from agricultural labour, 
the casual workers depended mostly upon non-agricultural labour and other 
occupations. The following statement shows the composition of family income 
for the two categories of families:— 
* Preparatory work includes embanking, manuring, harrowing, ete, 
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STATEMENT V 
Average annual net income from different sources for the agricultural workers’ 
families. 


Average annual income per family in Rs. from 


| | 
Cultiva-| Agricul-| Non- |Occupa- 


Category of family tion tural agri- tions Other | Total 
of land | labour | cultural | other | sources| income 
labour than 
farming 
Casual workers’ family ae 75 32 280 227 20-0 634 
(11-8) (5:0) | (44-2) | (35-8) (3:2) | (100-0) 
Attached workers’ family .. ss 320-0 a “ts fa 320-0 
(100-0) (100-0) 
All families bi. AP 50 128 187 151 13 529 


(2-5) | (100-0) 


(9-5) | (24-2) | (35-3) | (28-5) 
] 


(Figures in brackets are percentages to total). 
7. Expenditure— 

7-1. The average annual income per family was Rs. 529 and the consump- 
tion expenditure Rs. 628. The average annual expenditure per family of casual 
workers was Rs. 782 as against Rs. 320 for attached worker. The average 
annual expenditure per consumption unit* was Rs. 278 with a standard devia- 
tion of Rs. 43-7. 

7-2. The following statement shows the average number of consump- 
tion units, the average annual income and the percentage expenditure on the 
various consumption groups to total expenditure in each category of families:— 

StaTeMeNT VI 
Average annual income and percentage expenditure on the various consumption 
groups, for the different categories of famales 


Percentage expenditure on Average 
Con- |Average |——————— ———— ,—_- —— -—-——— | annual 
Category of |sumption| annual} Cloth- Fuel Services | expendi- 
family units* ; income ing and House- and ture 
per per Food| and light- | rent & | miscel- | per 
family | family footwear ing | repairs |jlaneous | family 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Rs Rs, 
Casual workers’ 2-9 634 | 95-4 1-0 0-4 Af 3°2 782 
family 
Attached workers’ 1-0 320 | 93-8 4s 3, oa 6:2 320 
family 
Allfamilies  .. 2°3 529 | 95-1 0-8 0-3 in 3°8 628 


N.B.—Expenditure in column 9 excludes expenditure on ceremonies, which, on an average 
was Rs. 2 only. 
*According to Lusk’s Co-efficients. 
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The statement shows that the expenditure on food was by far the most 
important (95 per cent). Cereals, pulses, gur and sugar and milk and milk 
products were the chief components of the food group. Theattached worker was 
a single person and was wholly dependent on his employer ; his expenditure on 
food consisted of cooked meals and other minor items of food which were supplied 
to him from day to day by the employer. Besides food, shelter and necessary 
clothing were also provided. 


7-3. Of the total expenditure on food, as much as 71 per cent was spent by 
the casual families on cereals alone and 17 per cent on milk and milk products. 
The high percentage expenditure on milk and milk products was due to the fact 
that the families had milch cattle. Cereals included wheat and maize, and 
pulses consisted mainly of gramdal, mashdal and kulith. On an average, 30-2 
ounces of cereals were consumed per day per~ consumption unit. The 
daily consumption per capita was 34-1 ounces. The intake of gramdal and 
pulses per day was 9:90 ounce per consumption unit and 0-87 ounce per 
capita. The quality of cereals was poor. Wheat and maize chapatis were 
taken by the workers throughout the year, while rice was cooked only on rare 
occasions, such as festivals, or when a guest visited the family. The use of 
kulth pulse was very common because of lack of green vegetables. 


7-4. Expenditure on clothing and footwear was as low as Rs. 5 or 0°5 
per cent of the total consumption expenditure.’ Only long cloth for shirts, 
etc., was purchased. There was no expenditure on house-rent or repairs. The 
two casual families lived in Kacha houses made of mud walls with thatched 
roofs supported by bamboos, while the attached family shared accommodation 
with his employer. 


7-5. In the ‘ services and miscellaneous’ group, tobacco was the main 
item, accounting for Rs. 21 out of the total expenditure of Rs. 24 on this group. 


8. Cost of living— 


8:1. The data collected during the enquiry, have furnished “ weights ” 
for constructing the cost of living indices for agricultural workers. 


8-2. Monthly retail price data for the various items of consumption fo: 
the period under survey were also collected in both the sample villages. These 
prices were averaged over a period of one year in order to serve as the base period 
prices. The statement in the Anaexure shows the various articles in each 
consumption group and their weights proportional to the total expenditure. 
The base period retail prices for the articles are also given. 


9, Indehtedness— 


9-1. The two casual workers’ families had deficit budgets and incurred debt 
to meet consumption expenditure. No debt was feforiad | by the athe 
worker. The average debt per indebted family was Rs. 76. | 


9-2. Debts were incurred free of interest from relatives or from such other 
persons as could be easily approached by the borrowers. ‘There was no money- 
lender or co-operative society in the villages surveyed. Bw 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 
if Coverage and sve of sample— 


1-1. Two villages were surveyed in Bilaspur. There were only 3 families 
of agricultural workers in these villages, 2 being casual and one attached, 
consisting of 6 men earners. The Intensive Family Survey covered all these 
families, : 


2. Employment and unemployment— 


2-2. The scope for employment of hired labour in agriculture was very 
much restricted due to small holdings (average size, 4 acres) and the prevalent 
system of mutual exchange of labour, locally known,as juarz. A casual worker 
was employed for 17 days in agricultural and 51 days in non-agricultural labour. 
Attached worker was, however, regularly employed throughout the year. On 
. an average a casual labourer could not secure employment for wages for 138 
days during the year. 


3. Wages— 


3:1. Casual workers were paid only on time basis. Payments were made 
in kind, mostly without perquisites. The cash value of average daily wage in 
agriculture was Rs. 1-4-1. Harvesting was paid for at Rs. 1-4-10, and the rate 
for preparatory work and sowing was Ks. 1-5-4. 


3:2. An attached worker received, under the contract, free meals, shelter 
and clothing as well as an annual wage of Rs. 30. The total emoluments for the 
year came to about Rs. 320. : 


4. Income and expenditure— 


4-1. The average annual income per family was Rs. 529 and the consump- 
tion expenditure Rs. 628. The average annual income of casual labour families 
was Rs. 634 as against Rs. 320 for the attached worker. The average annual 
expenditure per family of casual workers was Rs. 782 as against Rs. 320 for the 
attached worker who was a single person with no dependant. 


4-2. Expenditure on food was by far the most important, it being 95 per 
cent of the total consumption expenditure. Cereals, pulses, gur and sugar and 
milk and milk products formed the chief components of the food group. Casual 
labour families spent 71 per cent of their tota] expenditure on cereals alone and 
17 per cent on milk and milk products. 


5. Indebtedness— : 


The two casual workers’ families had deficit budgets and in order to meet 
consumption expenditure borrowed, free of interest, from relatives and friends. 
The average debt per indebted family was Rs. 76. No debt was reported by the 
attached worker. ) 
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ANNEXURE I 
Average Percentage 
Items annual to total 
expenditure | expenditure 
Rs. 
Food ie Se oe " te 597-3 95-1 
Clothing and footwear .. se a " . 5:3 0°8 
Fuel and lighting if re is a ate 2-0 0:3 
House-rent and repairs 1 “4 ous a “4 r 
Services and miscellaneous i i e af 23°4 3°8 
Total as 628-0 100-0 
Average Unit of Base period 
Items ; annual Weights quantity | retail prices 
expenditure per unit of 
Rs. quantity 
I. Food— 
Wheat ai A? as 206°3 32-8 | 1 Seer 08" 6 
Maize ae 187-7 29-9 M 0 6 3 
Gram ele ne ine 2-0 0:3 2 0 7 0 
Mash ¥ bis ne 5:0 0-8 9 0 8 0 
Masoor : 3°5 0-5 a 0 8 0 
Mung 1 ae os 1-2 0-2 ¥ 0 6 6 
Gur and sugar ae af 10-6 1:7 Pi Gur0 9 6 
1.0.0 
(Sugar) 
Spices * - oe 8-0 lo 3 a us 
Edible oil .. vs os 3°7 0-6 | 1 Seer 1 4 0 
Vegetables : 1-0 0-2 3 0 4 0 
(Potato) 
Salt si sh me 2-0 0-3 a 0.32 0 
Milk es ae ae: 60-0 9-6 Fe 0 8 0 
Ghee an A mt 20-0 3°2 HS 6 0 0 
Milk products ot 2 5:3 0-8 : 
*Others (food perquisites only) 81-1 12.9 a 
Total ms 597-3 95-1 
*Break-up of food perquisites :— 
Average 
annual ex- 
penditure Weights 
Rs. 
Wheat % ie + e _ a 32-4 5-2 
Other cereals (Maize, etc.) ot 1 ig % 29.4 4-7 
Other pulses .. ae ae #3 Aa a 1-8 0-3 


Total oe 63-6 10:2 
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Average Base period 
Items — annual Unit of retail prices 
expenditure | Weights quantity per unit of 
quantity 
Rs. 
II. Clothing and footwear— 
Shirt 46 3:0 0-5 One 3 8 0 
Pyjama ye 1-0 0-1 bs Za Ode 0 
Salwar 1-3 0-2 iY 2 100 
Total 5:3 0-8 
III, Fuel and lighting— 
Kerosene oil 1:6 0-2 | Per bottle 0 6 4 
Match box 0:4 0-1 | Per box Oot 34) 
2:0 0:3 
IV. House-rent and repairs 
1V. Services and miscellaneous— 
Washing soap 1-0 0:2 | Per cake C5250 
Tobacco 21-3 3°5 | Per seer 1 4 0 
Medicines 0:8 0-1 
Education 0-3 . 
Total 23-4 3°8 
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INTENSIVE FAMILY SURVEY 


HIMACHAL PRADESH 


1. Introductory— 


1-1. Himachal Pradesh comprises the territories of 21 Eastern Punjab 
Hill States resting in the foot hills of the Himalayas between Kashmir and 
Uttar Pradesh. With an area of 10,451 square miles, it is bounded on the north 
by Jammu and Kashmir, on the south by Tehri Garhwal and Dehradun districts 
of U. P. and a part of the Ambala district of the Punjab and on the west by 
Hoshiarpur, Kangra and the remaining part of the Ambala district. On the 
east, the boundaries are undefined.. I’or administrative purposes, the State is 
divided into four districts. The population of the State according to the 1951 
Census was 983,367 having increased by 3°8 per cent over the previous decade. 
The density of population was 94-1 per sq. mileim 1951. Of the total popula- 
tion; 95:8 per cent was rural and 4-2 per cent urban. Almost 93 per cent of 
the total population was dependent on agriculture. 


1-2. The ¢ehsils adjoining the Kangra district have heavy rainfall of 60 to 
90 inches annually, while in Chamba and Mahasu it varies from 30 to 60 inches. 
In some areas, the rainfall is seanty, being only 10 to 14 inches a year. 


1:3. Paper No. 2, Census, 1951, gives data regarding land utilisation for 
Himachal Pradesh and Bilaspur together. Since Bilaspur is a very small 
State and is very much similar in its geography to Himachal Pradesh, the data 
for both together will also, in proportions, hold good for the latter alone. 
Village papers were available for 32 per cent of the total area of Himachal 
Pradesh and Bilaspur. Of this,.16-6 per cent was under forests, 17-6 per 
cent not available for cultivation, 34 per cent other uncultivated land excluding 
current fallows, 3:4 per cent fallow land and the remainder 28-4 per cent 
the net area sown. Of the net sown area, 30 percent was irrigated and as much 
as 62 per cent sown more than once. The important crops grown are maize, 
wheat, rice, millets, oilseeds and tea. 


1-4. According to the General Family Survey, 81 per cent of the families 
were of agriculturists and 19 per cent non-agiiculturists. Families of 
agricultural landowners and. tenants together constituted 67-4 per cent 
while agricultural workers families formed 13-3 per cent. which included 
6-1 per cent with land and 7-2 per cent landless. Of the agricultural workers’ 
families, 73-0 per cent were those of casual and 27 per cent ‘of attached 
workers. 
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1:5. Cultivators in the State had small holdings of an average size of 3-6 
acres on which the family labour was mainly employed. During the busy 
agricultural seasons cultivators resorted to mutual help, locally known as 
‘ Bawara’. The General Family Survey revealed that as many as 90 per cent 
of the holdings were below 10 acres, covering about 80 per cent of the area. 
The small holdings of cultivators and the system of mutual help restricted the 
employment of hired agricultural labour. The uneconomic nature of cultiva- 
tion is borne out by the fact that 48-1 per cent of earners in the families of even 
landowners and tenants pursued some kind of subsidiary occupation to supple- 
ment the family income fromland. 


1:6. As the scope of agricultural employment for hired labour was limited, 
agricultural workers also took to non-agricultural occupations such as rearing 
of sheep and goats, selling of potatoes, fruits, grass, fuel, milk and milk products, 
wood cutting in the forests, weaving, etc. About 32-5 per cent of agricultural 
workers had subsidiary means of livelihood. 


2. Coverage and size of sample— 


2-1. Of the total families of agricultural workers in the sample villages, 
63 were intensively surveyed. 


Of the 63 families, 46 were of casual workers, 19 without and 27 with land. 
Of the remaining, which were attached workers’ families, 11 were landless. 


2-2. The Intensive Family Survey was spread over a year from Ist March 
1950 to the 28th February 1951 and each of the sample agricultural labour 
families was interviewed every month. Thus 756 monthly schedules in Form 
III-A were collected and 63 annual returns in Form III-B were compiled there- 
from. 


2-3. Of the total number of earners, 56-8 per cent were men, 41-2 per 
cent women and 2-0 per cent children. The average size and the earning 
strength of the family were 3-2 and 1-9 respectively. The latter included 
1-6 agricultural wage earners, of whom 0-9 were men and 0-7 women ; the 
average number of child earners was negligible. Thus women workers were 
as important as men. 


3. Employment and unemployment— 


3:1. Employment—The important crops grown in the State are wheat 
and maize. Preparatory operations for wheat begin in September and are over 
by the middle of November. Harvesting for the same crop takes place between 
April and May. Ploughing and sowing operations for maize start about the 
same period, ?.e., May-June. Harvesting of maize is undertaken during Septem- 
ber and October. There are different varieties of rice, harvested in different 
months. 
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3:2. Table I shows the extent of employment on wages of agricultural 
earners in the different categories of agricultural workers’ families. On an 
average, an adult male was employed on wages for 106 days in agricultural 
and for 112 days in non-agricultural labour. The corresponding days of employ- 
ment of a woman worker were 109 and 51 respectively. As already stated, the 
small size of the holdings and the custom of mutual help obviated largely the 
necessity of employing hired labour in agriculture. 


The larger share of women in the total wage employment in agriculture 
is a distinguishing feature of the rural economy of this State. 


Generally male earners in the families of attached workers were employed 
for a larger number of days in both agricultural and non-agricultural labour 


(Table I). 


3:3. Measured in terms of man-days, the main avenues of employment for 
casual workers were weeding, harvesting and preparatory operations and 
non-agricultural labour. These together accounted for 77-9 per cent of 
the total man-days put in by all adult casual workers. Excepting ploughing 
and sowing for which women were not employed, the contribution in terms of 
man-days of women was larger than that of men in all agricultural operations. 
Non-agricultural labour accounted for 57 per cent of the total man-days of 
employment of men workers. Onan average, a man casual worker was 
employed for a total of 179 days and a woman for 155 daysin the year, agricul- 
tural labour alone accounting for 76 and 105 days respectively (Table 2). 


3-4, Unemployment—aAs already noted, the agricultural labour families had 
a variety of subsidiary occupations and hence seasonal unemployment was 
not very high. The figures of unemployment in respect of the adult male 
wage earners are presented in Table 3. The average number of days for 
which adult male workers could not secure employment during the year was 
49*, of which want of work accounted for 19 days. The corresponding figures 
for casual and attached workers were respectively 65 and 19 days, want 
of work accounting for respectively 26 and 17 days. Unemployment was 
high in the month of March and low in September and April. 


4, Wages— 


4-1, Of the total annual income of an average agricultural labour family, 
income from wages constituted about 72-8 per cent, 39-2 per cent from agri- 
cultural and 33:6 per cent from non-agricultural labour. 


Se 


* The average unemployment figure given in Table 3 as also in para 3-4 relate to .79-3 per cent 
workers who actually reported wage-paid employment during the different months of the year. 
Assuming that the remaining 20-7 per cent workers were either wholly unemployed throughout 
the year or fully self-employed in occupations other than wage-earning, the average number of 
days for which a worker was unemployed for wages worked out to 76 days during the year, 
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Of the total wages earned by casual workers, men’s share was 56-9 per 
cent. and women’s 41-4 per cent. Modes of wage payment in agriculture, 
wage rates etc. are discussed below, separately for casual and attached 
workers. 10 


4-2. Casual workers (Tables 4 and 5)—Payment at piece rates was not 
prevalent. About 59 percent of the wage-days were supplemented by perqui- 
sites such as meals, tea and tobacco of an average daily value of 10to 14 
annas for men and of 12 to 19 annas for women. (Table 5). Payments in 
kind predominated accounting for 77-5 per cent of the man-days. The 
following statement gives the coverage of the diferent modes of wage 
payment. 


STATEMENT I 


Percentage distribution of the total max-days worked by all casual 
workers according to modes of wage payment. 


Percentage 
_ distribution 
of the total 
man-days 
| worked by 
Mode of wage payment all casual 


workers 
according to 
modes of — 


wage pay- 
ment 


A. With perquisites— ee Ne 
(i) Cash Ss st “% aa us hip 6-3 0:8 
(ii) Kind... i Hi vA, ey ass RiLs £3.3°) 35-2 | 
(ii2) Cashand kind .. me i yg if 1-4 0-3 

B. Without perquisites— 
(i) Cash. “4 ie Spe. ee 1 7-2 0-8 
(i) Kind... he Ay i ‘3 ae 15-4 
(iit) Cashand kind .. me ays cya if 0:3 


42-1 52:5 


4-3. Wage rates in agricultural operations and in non-agricultural labour*— 
Wage rates in agriculture varied from 10-1 annas to 28-0 annas for men and 
from 19-7 annas to 29-1 annas for women. 


* Payments in kind as well as perquisites allowed were evaluated in terms of ruling retail] 
prices, The average rates were weighted by man-days worked, ' 
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In non-agricultural labour, men and women workers were paid an average 
wage of 23-4 annas and 14-7 annas respectively. The following statement 
gives the wage rates for men and women in different agricultural operations 
and non-agricultural labour. . } 

StaTEMENT IT 
Average daily wage in important operations. 


Percentage of mandays Average daily wage 
worked* (Annas) 
Operations 
f Men Women Men | Women 

Preparatory #y a oie 3°9 4-] 17-0 19-7 
Piughing Me ap fe 3:1 Ae ‘99.4 

Sowing .. “f ae May 17 re 21-8 
Transplanting .. rhe ts 2:0 3°9 25:6 29-9 
Weeding 5:3 8:4 19-4 20-8 
Irrigating 0-1 0-2 26-2 93-4 
Harvesting 4°0 7:4 25-6 26-0 
Threshing Af “ae ts 1:4 4-1 28-0 29-] 
Others .. Hee a s2 1-8 0-9 10-1 21-8 
All agricultural operations sts ‘y 23-3 WS od og) rarer ry 20 Paps 
Non-agricultural labour .. eos Varia Seri 13-7 lie 23-4 Sano 
A iiiehone m4 n i 54-4 42-7 goer) Wao Gg) 


The overall weighted average wage for all operations under all modes of 
wage payment was Rs. 1-6-5 for men and 1-4-7 for women. 


4°4, Table 4 gives frequency distribution of man-days according to ranges 
of daily rates. About 53 per cent man-days put in by men and women were 
paid at rates at or above 22 annas and less than 30 annas. The mean wage 
in agriculture for men worked out to 21 annas with a standard deviation of 7-8 
annas and for women to 23-5 annas with a standard deviation of 5-9 annas. 
About 7:3 per cent man-days in the case of men were paid at a rate less by 
about one-third than the mean wage. 
45. Attached workers—Attached workers were generally employed for 
periods varying from 3 months to a year. They were paid a monthly salary of 
Rs. 8 to Rs. 15 in addition to the usual perquisites. The total average Wage per 
month in the case of attached men workers varied from about Rs. 40 to Rs. 50 
inclusive of all perquisites. There were only three women attached workers, 


—— 


a ey 


* Children contributed 2-9 per cent of total man-days, 
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One woman worker. was paid a monthly salary of Rs. 12 per month along with 
the perquisites ; one was paid only in kind ; the third was working along with 


her husband. 


4-6. The nature of perquisites given to attached workers generally consisted 
of three meals a day, tobacco, clothing, free lodging and in some cases a small 
plot of rent-free land. In addition, some incidental presents such as sweets, and 
old clothing were also made on festive days. The cash value of three meals 
ranged from As.10 to Re. 1. The value of tobacco or cigarettes came to As. 
-/1/6 per day. Clothing generally consisted of one coat, two pyjamas, a pair of 
shoes, two shirts and one turban, the cash value of which ranged between Rs. 


50 and Rs. 60 per annum. 


5. Income— 


5-1. The average annual income from different sources for the different 
categories of agricultural workers’ families is given in Table 6. The annual 
income of an average family was Rs. 628 of which agricultural labour accounted 
for 39:2 per cent, non-agricultural labour for 33-6 per cent, land for 17-8 per 
cent and other miscellaneous occupations and sources for 9-4 per cent. 


5-2. Casual workers’ families had an average income of Rs. 613 of which 
wages from agricultural and non-agricultural labour accounted for 67-9 per 
cent. Attached workers’ families had higher income, viz., Rs. 668 of which 85-0 
per cent was wage-income. Families with land either of casual or attached 
workers, had on an average, larger income than that of families without 


land. 


6. Consumption expenditure— 


6-1. Table 7 gives details of expenditure incurred by agricultural workers’ 
families on different consumption groups. The average annual expenditure per 
family was Rs. 656 on different items of consumption and Rs. 22 on ceremonies 
Thus the total expenditure per family was Rs. 678 as against the annual itoarie 
of Rs. 628 showing a deficit of Rs. 50 per year. Analysis of the budgets of 
casual and attached workers’ families showed that the former had a deficit of 
Rs. 100 and the latter had a surplus of Rs. 84, 


6-2. The annual expenditure per consumption unit (according to Lusk’s 
co-efficient:) worked out to Rs. 258 with a standard deviation of Rs. 110 
The corresponding figures for casual and attached workers families were Rs 240 
and Rs. 348 with the standard deviations of Rs. 98 and Rs. 120 respectively 
Details for the different categories of families are given in Table 9, 


6-3. The expenditure on food formed 88-3 per cent of the total expendi- 
ture, The corresponding figures per casual and attached workers’ families were 
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87-4 and 90:4 respectively. The higher.percentage expenditure on food for the 
attached workers’ families was due to the fact that they were allowed food per- 
quisites in the form of meals, the value of which was taken into consideration 
both on the income and expenditure sides. The diet of the labour families 
consisted mainly of maize bread, onion.and potatoes. 


6-4. A break-up of expenditure on food by individual items is given in 
Table 8. The expenditure on cereals alone accounted for 55-8 per cent. of the 
total expenditure on all food items. The casual and attached workers’ families 
spent 60-9 and 39:9 per cent. respectively oncereals. Cereal content of per- 
quisites has, however, been excluded in both cases*. About 19-9 ounces of cer- 
eals and 1-8 ounces of pulses per day were consumed per consumption unit. 
Consumption per capita per day of cereals and pulses was respectively 16-5 
and 1-5 ounces. Details are given in Table 11. Inclusive of the cereal con- 
tent of perquisites, the total intake of cereals would come to 31°1 ozs. per con- 
sumption unit per day or 25:8 ozs. per capita per day. 


6-5. The next important consumption group was “ services and miscella- 
neous ” which accounted for 6-4 percent of the total expenditure. The impor- 
tant items in this group were tobacco, intoxicants, medicine, pan-supari etc. 


6-6. The expenditure incurred on ‘ clothing and footwear ’ formed only 3-0 
per cent. Pyjamas, salwars, shirts and footwear were the important items in this 
group. The percentage expenditure on ‘ fuel and lighting ’ was small (0-6 
per cent.) Agricultural workers generally collected fuel locally. 


6:7. The agricultural labour families spent, on an average, only 1:7 per 
cent. of the total expenditure on house rent and repairs. The houses of the 
agricultural workers’ families were kacha. The roofs were made of timber 
and mud or slate. The floor area was covered with mud and stonef. 


7. Levels of living— 


- 7-1. The distribution of families according to expenditure per consump- 
tion unit is given in Tables 9 and 10.- About 33-3 percent. of the families 
the largest single group) were in the expenditure slab Rs. 351 and above. 
About 56 per cent. fell within the expenditure levels of Rs. 151—300. The aver- 
age size of the family progressively decreased with the rise in the level of 
living. The intake of cereals per consumption unit and per capita also increas- 
ed with a rise in the level of living (Table 11) showing the existence of 
unsatiated demand even in the higher expenditure groups of agricultural 
labour families. 


* Food perquisites have been clubbed under “ others ” in Table 8 (col. 12). 
+ Fuller details are given in the Report on General Family Survey. 


M/N136MofLabour. 
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8. Cost of lving— 


The expenditure on various consumption groups were split up by impor-" 
tant individual items. ‘ Weights’ have also been given to: them according to 
the percentage expenditure on each (See statement’given in Annexure I). These’ 
weights may be of use for the construction of cost of living index numbers for: 
agricultural workers. ! 


9, I ndebtedness— 


9-1. About 67 per cent. of the families were indebted. Of the itu ‘ete 
cultural workers’ families, 73-9 per cent. were in debt, the speeds ns poe 
for those of attached workers being 47-1 per cent. ; 


9-2. The average debt per indebted family was Rs. 262. aS debt: of 
casual and Stvachett workers’ families was respectively Rs. 257 and Rs. 285. , 


9-3. Of the total ‘debt taken by a geieultiondl labout shmiliedl as mitch as 
79:8 per cent. was taken for consumption, 17-4 per cent. for social purposes 
and 2-9 per cent. for production. Casual workers’ families took a higher pro- 
portion. of debt for consumption purposes. The percentage debt. on account 
of social purposes was larger for attached workers’ families. 


9-4. Almost 20 per cent. of the amount of loans was obtained. from friends 
and relatives, 42-4 per cent. from money-lenders, 27-5 per cent. from shop- 
keepers and 9-8 per cent. from employers. (Co-operative societies aid, not play 
any part in advancing loans to agricultural labour families. 


9:5. Details are given in Table 12. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS...) |... ane 


1. Coverage and size of the sample— 


1-1. The Intensive Family Survey covered 63 families selected at 
random. 


1-2. The cod size of the agricultural labour family was 3'2and the 


average earning strength 1-9; of this, 1-6 were wage earners consisting of 0: 9 
men and 0-7 women. . - 


2. BE ences 


Qe. Onan average, a man was employed for 106 days and a woman for | 
109 days during the year in agricultural operations. They were iia in 
non-agricultural labour for H2 and 51 days respectively. 


“2-2. The main avenues of employment as measured. by man-days work- 
ed were weeding, harvesting and preparatory operations and non-agricultural’ 
labour. These operations together accounted for ah 9 per cent. of the total 
man-days put in Dy men and women, 


2-3. On an average, men could not secure employment on wages for 49 days 


in the year. Unemployment was relatively high in March and a and low in 
April’ and ‘September. 3 , 


ae Wage Sie and modes of spe payment — 


3:1. The total wage income of an average family constituted 72-8 per 
cant. of its total income, 39-2 per cent. from bhaaeulus eh and 33-6 per cent. 
from non-agricultural labour. 


B42, Payments ° were made in most cases in kind with or wiéliout perqui- 
Sites. About 59 per cent. of the * wage payments: were alec by per- 
quisites. 


3°3. The average wage rate worked out to Rs, 1-6- 5 for men and Rs. 1-4-7 
for women for all operations including non- agricultural labour. Tn agricultural 
Dae nons women got rac nee mies Vee beay men. 3 


ah 4. Childten contributed ‘only 2° 9 per cent. ‘of the total man- days. 


gas ae wits wh 
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4, Income— 
4:1. The total income of an average agricultural labour family from 


different. sources was as follows :— 


Income |Percentage 


Sources of income accrued | to total 
Rs. income 

Agricultural labour .. 54 a St s 246 39°2 
Non-agricultural labour BY: a? * o's] ag SL 33°6 
Cultivation of Land .. ay a 7. 112 17°8 
Occupations other + an farming Ns ¥ ou 38 6-1 
Other sources ae = ae ne Me 21 3°3 
Total a 628 100-0 


5. Consumption expenditure— 


5-1. The percentage expenditure on different consumption groups was as 
shown below. 


Consumption group Percentage expenditure 
Food : : : : 4 : 88-3 
Clothing and footwear . : ; d ; : 3:0 
Fuel and lighting : : : A ; ; 0.6 
House-rent & repairs. : : ‘ uly Bead ihe 1.7 
Services and miscellaneous . : 6°4 


i Total é ~100°0- 

5:2. The bulk of the expenditure was on food. Cereals accounted for 
55:8 per cent. of the total expenditure on food. Cereals consumed were 
mainly maize, millets and wheat. The consumption of cereals inclusive of 
cereal content of perquisites per consumption unit and per capita per day 
worked out to 31-1 and 25-8 ounces respectively. 

6. Cost of liwing— | 


6-1. The enquiry provided ‘‘weights” for the construction of cost of living 
indices for agricultural workers. | 
7. Levels of living— 

About 56 per cent. of the families surveyed fell within the expenditure level 
of Rs. 151—300. Theaverage size ofthe family decreased with the rise in — 
the level of living. The intake of cereals generally increased with a rise in the 
level of living. 

8. Indebtedness— 

8-1. About 67 per cent. of the families were in debt. The average 
debt per indebted family was Rs. 262. 

8-2. The purpose of the debt was mainly to meet consumption expenditure. 
About 80 per cent. of the total debt was utilised for consumption. 

8-3. Money-lenders and shop-keepers together contributed 70 per cent. 
of the total debt. Co-operative societies did not play any part in advancing 
loans to agricultural labour families. 
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ANNEXURE I 
Average | Percentage 
annual to total 
expenditure | expenditure 
Rs. 
Food .. Z ‘is a ie ye or 578-8 88-3 
Clothing & footwear ue os ys Ap Me 19-7 3:0 
Fuel and lighting ba a He de 43 4°7 0-6 
House-rent & repairs aH ate he ss +e 11-3 1-7 
Services & Miscellaneous .. = ys Be Ae 41-9 6-4 
Total ae | 656-4 100-0 
Average Base period 
annual Weights Unit of | retail prices | 
Items expenditure quantity per unit of 
quantity 
Bs. 
I. Food— 
Cereals— 
Rice be LA ae 88-6 13-6 | 1 Seer 014 9 
Wheat ms ra as 103°5 15-8 "S 0 8 3 
Gram ‘S ee a 0:2 
‘Maize as es eh 70-8 10-8 | 1 Seer 0 6 6 
‘Kodo ue He ae 35-0 5°3 . 010 0 
Kangni ys he me 25-0 3°8 Py 0 8 0 
Total . 323-1 49-3 
Pulses— 9 
Gram dal_.. 2; - evi 0:3 | 1 Seer 0 9 0 
Mash af ap ae 15-6 2°4 5 O12 4 
Other pulses ls ae 4-0 0-6 “hee ‘ 
Total 21°3 3°3 
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Averaze | Base period 
Items annual Weights. Unit.of . |..retail prices | 
expenditure quantity per unit of 
Rs. quantity 
Gur and'sugar 5-0 0-8 | 1 Seer | 015° 0 
(Sugar) 
Spices 2*0 0-3 “en aN me tk 
Edible oil 13-2 2-0 | 1 Seer 112 0 
Vegetables 1-5 0-2 “ a 
Salt ‘ 4-3 0-7 | 1 Seer 0 3 6F 
Milk & milk products. 10-9 mia Woy Pr av 4,0 Of] 
_ __ (Ghee) 
‘ Meat, fish and eggs 3°9 - 0-6 “4 . AT 890 
_ (Meat) | 
Others* (food perquisites only). . 193 -6 29-4 <i ee 
Total 234°4 35°7 : oe 
Total for ‘ Food’ | 578-8 88-3 
II. Clothing and Mesa d 
Pyjama ; 4-5 O27 One 2 0 90 
Salwar 5-0 0:8 3 2, Bae 
Shirts “* TO) 1-0 * 112.0 
Others 3:2 0-5 “% ie 
Total 19-7 3-0 
ITI. Fuel and lighting— ‘ 
Kerosene oil Ae 3°5 0-5 | Per bottle 0 6 0 
Match box 3 0-1 | Per box 00 9 
Total . | 4-7 0-6 
IV. House-rent and repairs 11-3 1:7 : 
V. Services and miscellanecous— 
Barber ‘ 1-1 0-2 bs 
_ Washing soap ihe S 0:2 | One cake oO a 0 
 Bidi, cigarettes and tobabeo 33-0 5:0 | 1 Seer 1 0 0: 
(Tobacco) 
Liquor (5:0 0:8 Pr abyi! 
Others 1-5 0-2 Hy 
Total on 41-9 6-4 | 
We ee De ee eee a Oh ee ee eee 
* Break-up of food perquisites :— 
pS ES AE PR I a A UNWIN EMO 
.. Average 
Items annual Weights 
expenditure 
Rs. 
a) Cereals— m ‘ 
Rice oe : 44-5 6-7 
\ ‘Wheat 52:1 7-9: 
Maize 35:6 5:4, 
Kodo ‘ RY 17-6 2-7. 
Kangnt | .. rf Ny 12-6 1-9. 
(b) Pulses— | ; 
Gram dal | 0-9 0-1 
DUB TA fi Sm 7-8 1:2 
Other pulses .. 2-0 0-3 


_ ANNEXURE I | 
INTENSIVE FAMILY TABLES 
HIMACHAL PRADESH 
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INTENSIVE FAMILY SURVEY 
JAMMU AND KASHMIR 


Introductory— 


1-1 The State of Jammu and Kashmir constitutes the extreme western 
section of the Himalayas and spreads over an area of 92,780 sq. miles. The 
estimated population in 1951 was 4,410,000 having increased by about 10 per 
cent during the previous decade. The density per square mile in 1951 was 522 
and the proportion of rural to urban population 89 to 11. 


1:2 The State is well known for its scenic beauty and temperate climate 
and abounds in mountains and forests and hills and valleys. The rainfall 
varies from region to region, from’9 inches in the valley to 36 inches in Poonch 
-and 27 in Domel. 


1-3 For the purpose of the Agricultural Labour Enquiry, the State was divid- 
ed into two zones namely Jammu and Kashmir. Although rainfall in Jammu 
is plentiful, cultivable land is scarce. In the lower tracts rice and wheat are 
grown, while higher up maize is the chief crop. Kashmir valley, 5,500 feet above 
sea level, is more fertile. It produces rich crops of paddy and maize. 

1-4 Land utilisation—The net area sown in the State constituted about 
2-3 million acres or 28 per cent of the total area. Area sown more than once 
was 13:1 per cent and irrigated area 35 per cent of the net swonaea. The 
following statement shows the latest available position (figures for 1946-47) 
regarding land utilisation for the State :— 


STATEMENT I 
Land utilisation 


Tn (000 acres); Percentage 


1, Land area for which village papers are ee x 8,002 100-0 
2. Area under forests Fe ». re 1,759 22:0 
3. Area not available for Critica =a fe 2,805 | 35:0 
4. Other uncultivated land excluding fallows .. ee, 905 11:3 
b. Current fallows Ae a is i . 275 " 3-5 
6. Net area sown oe F ss ar 2,255 (28-2 


1-5 Land Tenure—The Ryotwari and Zamindari systems of land tenure 
had been prevalent almost in equal measure, according to area covered all along. 
The State Government have, however, enacted several land reforms recently as 
a result of which Zamingari tenure has been abolished altogether. 


I A A 


*Land area for, which village papers are kept formed about.13-5 per cent of the total land 
area according to survey. 
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1:6 Crops. Ne pepe eed production in the State was generally confined to 
the cultivation of food crops, be the oe crops grown were rice, maize, 
wheat and barley, vey cee at) Ne 


1:7 Occupational died ATO a bea to the.General Family Survey, 
87 per cent of the families in the villages surveyed were of agriculturists and the 
rest of non-agriculturists ; 70 per cent were landowning, 14 per cent tenant 
and 3 per cent agricu tural labour families, The following statement shows the 
occupational distribution of rural families in the different zones :— _ 


‘Sraremenrt IT 


Percentage distribution of rural families. — 


Agriculturists 


Zones NO ae 
‘ Land- Tenants Workers |-culturists 
owners 
Jammu 2 . 86.) PO Faget eM eae a tells (0 
Kashmir... re TBip vo s6h AO 44 crops okthablee 
State ’ fi) 7 70 |) qa BS 18 | © 100 


The predominance of landowners and the comparatively small proportion 
of agricultural labourers are: noteworthy features of the occupational distribu- 
tion of iural families in the State. Jn Jammu there were no families of agri- 
cultural workers at all and in Kashmir they formed only 4 per cent of the rural 
families. 


1-8 Holdings—The General Family Survey also showed that 76 per cent 
of the total number of holdings cuvering 79 per cent of the total area belonged 
to agricultural landowners, whereas 15 per cent of the holdings covering 16:3 
per cent of the. area were held by tenants. On the other hand, the agricultural 
workers held hardly 3 per cent of the total number of holdings covering 2 per 
cent of the area. Non-agriculturists held 6 per cent of the holdings aia 
an area of 3 per cent. 


1-9 The average size of holdings for all categories of families biel out 
to 3-8 acres, while the corresponding average was'4 acres for-the families of 
agricultural landowners, and tenants, 2-2 acres for those of sonata worke s 
- and 1-9 acres for non-agriculturist families. 


1:10 The large number of small and middle-sized holdings was a deity 
feature of the distribution of holdings in the State. Of the total number of hold- 
ings, 75 per cent covering 45 per cent-of the total area were-below 5 acres in size; 
20 per cent covering 36 per cent of the area between 5 and 10 acres and 5: per cent 
covering 16 per cent of the area between 10 and 25 acres. Less than 1 per cent 
of the holdings covering a little over 2 per cent of the area only, were over 25 
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acres in size. The following statement gives details of the frequency 
distribution of the size of the holdings for the State and its constituent zones. 


STATEMENT IIT 
Percentage distribution of holdings by size groups 


Percentage of | Percentage of Percentage of 
Size groups th pest 
Zone I Zone II State 
Holdings Area Holdings | Area Holdings | Area 
Under lacre .. 6-0 1-2 15-0 2:0 13°7 1-9 
1 acre to below 2-5 25°9 8°7 31-1 14-5 30°3 13:3 
2-5 acres to below 5 31:8 24°7 30:7 31-0 30°8 29°8 
5 acres to belew 10 26:3 137-2 19-3 36-1 20°3 36-4 
10 acres and ahove 10-0 28-2 3°9 16°4 4-9 18-6 
100-0] 100-0} 100-0] 100-0] 100-0 | 100-0 


The distribution of holdings in the two Zones, Jammu and Kashmir, did 
not show any significant variation but followed more or less the same pattern. 


1-11 Subsidiary occwpations—According to the General Family Survey, 
57 per cent of the total agricultural workers had no subsidiary occupations. The 
important subsidiary occupations were vegetable and fruit selling, wood cutting, 
road making, sheep rearing etc. in Jammu, and cottage industries like blanket 
weaving, mat making, silk worm rearing etc, in Kashmir. 


2. Coverage and size of sample— 


The Intensive Family Survey covered, in all, 12 villages in Kashmir only, 
since 4 villages selected in Jammu did not contain any agricultural labour fami- 
lies at all. That being so, the statistics presented in the Tables and in the 
following paragraphs relate on'y to Kashmir zone. Certain areas had, how- 
ever, to be excluded due to their being under alien possession or their inaccessi- 
bility on account of severe Kashmir winters. In all, 69 agricultural labour 
families were covered by the Intensive Family Survey. The Survey was spread 
over a year from lst September 1950 to 31st August 1951. In all, 828 monthly 
schedules in Form III A were accepted for tabulation and 69 annual returns 
in Form III B compiled therefrom. 


3. Structure of agricultural labour families— 


3-1 Of the 69 agricultural labour families surveyed, 93 per cent were 
casual workers’ families and 7 per cent were those of attached workers. 


3-2 There were no child labourers. The predominance of men among the 
agricultural workers in Kashmir is a noteworthy feature and provides a strik- 
ing contrast to several other States. The average size of the agricultural 
jabour family in Kashmir was 4:5, of which only 1-1 were earners, 
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4. Employment and Unemployment— 


4-1 Employment—Table 1 shows the annual wage employment of agricul- 
tural labourers in agricultural and non-agricultural operations. On an average, 
men workers were employed for 183 days in various agricultural operations . 
and for 23 days in non-agricultural labour. Whereas men workers in casual 
labour families were employed, on an average, respectively for 182 days and 22 
days, those in attached workers’ families were employed for 201 and 31 days 
respectively in agricultural and non-agricultural labour.* 


4:2 Hatent of employment of casual workers in different agricultural opera- 
trons and non-agricultural labour—Table 2 shows the employment on wages of 
casual agricultural workers in the different agricultural operations and non- 
agricultural labour during the year. An average man casual worker was em- 
ployed for a total of 204 days in the year of which agricultural labour alone 
accounted for 182 days. Of the agricultural operations, harvesting covered 
the maximum number of work-days followed by preparatory, ploughing and 
weeding operations. The statement below gives the percentage of man-days 
worked in the different operations. 


STATEMENT IV 


Percentage of man-days worked in the different agricultural operations and 
non-agricultural labour. 


| Percentage of mandays worked 


Operations 
Men | Women Total. 
es Abributédre) operations | 

(1) Preparatory ..  .. oe ? 14-1 0-3 14-4 
(it) Ploughing .. aie ie Me 13-7 0:3 3 14-0 
(iit) Sowing ifs - re is 6:5 0-1 »' 6°6 
(w) Transplanting Pas ty a aot - ee | 
(v) Weeding re it Je. ¥ 11-7 0-3 12-0 
(vi) Irrigating Je | 3-6 iy es Le a 
(vii) Harvesting .. ast 24+] 0:3 24-4 
(viii) Threshing .. | Lg y | &+4 0-2 8-6 
(tx) Other operations oe | 25 2:5 
All Agricultural operations fl. ae | 87:3 We 1-5 88-8 

II. Non-agricultural labour +P | 10:7 0:5 11-2 | 
Alllabour Sa ea 2°0 100-0 


* There was only one woman casual worker who | was employed for 227 days in see 9 abe 
and 70 days in non-agricultural labour. 
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4:3 Unemployment—Table 3 gives details of unemployment of adult male 
agricultural workers by months and according toreasons. These data, however, 
have their own limitations and may not bs absolutely reliable. On an average, 
an adult male agricultural worker was unemployed for wages for 112 days during 
the year, of which for 65 days want of work was the cause of unemployment. 
Casual workers were unemployed, on an average, for 115 days during the year, as 
against 60 days of unemployment of attached workers. Want of work was 
the cause of unemployment for 67 days in the case of casual and for 40 days in 
that of attached workers.* The distribution of unemployment between different 
months of the year showed that during the period November to February agri- 
cultural workers were unemployed for the maximum number of days. The 
obvious explanation for this phenomenon is the unfavourable weather of 
Kashmir during these months, when the severé winter conditions render 
agricultural operations most difficult. 


5. Wages — 


5-1 Wages formed about 52 per cent of the total annual income of agri- 
cultural labour families in Kashmir. The wage-rates and the modes of wage 
payment are discussed below separately for casual and attached workers. 


5-2 Casual workers—Employment and wage rates in various agricultural 
operations according to different modes of wage payment are analysed in Tables 
4and5. Thedistinguishing feature of Kashmir in regard to modes of wage 
payment to casual workers employed in agriculture is their relative simplicity. 
Payments on piece basis were not at all in vogue in the sample villages of the 
valley. Perquisites were almost invariably supplied besides actual daily payment 
which was made in cash for 96-4 per cent of the total mandays of employment, 
partly in cash and partly in kind for another 1-4 per cent and wholly in kind 
only for 2-2 per cent. The only woman worker was paid in cash with 
perquisites. Perquisites were valued approximately at 8 annas per day both in 
the case of men and the woman workers and usually consisted of cooked meals 
and tea. Full details regarding modes of wage payment are given in Table 5. 


5-3 Taking into account all modes of wage payment,} the mean wages for 
men worked out to 25-6 annas with a standard deviation of 3:9 annas, their 
mean wage under the mode “‘Cash with perquisites’ which was by far the pre- 
valent mode, was 25-9 annas with a standard deviation of 3-8 annas. The only 
woman casual worker received, on an average, 24 annas per day. Full details are 
given in Table 4. 


— ee 


*The employment data given in Table 3 relate to 83:9 per cent of workers who actually 
reported wage-paid employment during the different months of theyear. Assuming, how- 
ever, that the remaining 16 per cent workers were either wholly unemployed or fully self. 
employed in occupations other than wage-earning, the unemployment would workout to 123 
days during the year. 


ft In arriving at the average wage rates, wage rates have been duly “weighted” by mandays 
worked, and the wages paid in kind and perquisites given have been evaluated in terms of the 
ruling retail prices. 
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5-4 The average daily wage of men agricultural workers, taking all modes of 
wage payment together, in the different agricultural operations and in non-agri- 
cultural labour is given in the statement below. 

STATEMENT V 4. 

Average daily wage of casual workers in different agricultural operations 

and in non-agricultural labour* 


Preparatory hi “i A 
Ploughing 

Sowing 

Trans}:lanting AE iY ala 
Weeding 

Irrigating He MS a 
Harvesting a a wie 
Threshing SSR LENE FP 
Others Ae ds ee 
All agricultural operations .. ay 


Non-agricultural labour... 


It would appear from the above that there was not much variation between 
the wage rates as between different agricultural operations in Kashmir. Even 
so, operations like harvesting, threshing, transplanting and sowing, were slightly 
higher paid than the remaining ones. On the other hand, non-agricultural 
labour was paid at a rate considerably lower than that for agricultural labour 


*N.B.—The only woman worker received Rs, 1-8-0 in allagricultural operations and Rs. 1-1-7 
in non-agricultural labour. 


2. Figures in brackets denote percentage of man-days. 
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5-5 Frequency distribution of man-days according to rates of daily wages — 
The wage rates discussed above are weighted averages. The actual daily 
rates varied from season to season and from village to village. The statement 
below gives the over-all percentage distribution of man-days by daily wage 
ranges : 

STATEMENT VI 


Percentage distribution of man-days worked by adult male casual workers 
according to daily wage ranges. 


Wage ranges (annas) Man 

| Below 10 

10 to 14 
14 to 18 ie ia be ae A ache A 0:2 
18 to 22 vane Ai " - ~ . 4-1 
22, to 26 2 al e: ai 44 ‘is 66°7 
26 to 30 $i ke a a Hy au 11:3 
30 to 34 ah ail lala + ra 13°3 
34 and above OF af aye a bes be 2-6 
Total ff wy 98 -2 


The wage range Rs. 1-6-0 to 1-10-0 was by far the most prevalent range and 
accounted for two-thirds of the man-days worked by adult males. The higher 
ranges Rs. 1-10-0 to 1-14-0 and Rs. 1-14-0 to 2-2-0 also together accounted for 
another 25 per cent. of the total man-days. 


5:6 Attached workers—They were usually engaged on contract basis for 
about 8 months in the year and were given 12 to 20 maunds of paddy at the 
time of harvest. Interms of cash, this was equivalent to about Rs. 144 to 
Rs. 180. In addition, they were also supplied perquisite; worth about 8 annas 
per day composed of a meal and tea thrice a day. 


6. Income of agricultural labour families— 


6-1 The average annual income of an agricultural labour family in Kashmir 
was Rs. 654. Of this, income from agricultural labour amounted to Rs. 315 or'48 
per cent. of the total. Income from cultivation of land constituted Rs.235 or about 
36 per cent. of the total. Income from non-agricultural labour and occupations 
other than farming and other sources formed comparatively small percentage 
of total income, together accounting for only 16 per cent. 
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6-2 There was considerable difference between the annual income of families 
of casual workers with and without land. Whereas in the case of the former it 
amounted to Rs. 770/- a year, in the case of the latter it amounted to only 
Rs. 365 or less than half of the former. As between the families of casual and 
attached workers, the annual family income of the latter exceeded that of the 
former. However, the average annual income of casual workers’ families with 
land alone was more than that of the families of attached workers with land. 


6-3 Though the state of Kashmir had well developed cottage industries, 
these were mostly located in urban areas. Hence, the agricultural population 
had only limited scope for subsidiary occupations. Poultry farming, blanket 
weaving, dairying and silk worm rearing were some of the occupations which 
afforded subsidiary employment to agricultural workers. The income from 
these formed only about 8 per cent. of their total income. 

6°4 Fuller details are given in Table 6. 

7. Consumption expenditure— 

7 1 The details of consumption expenditure incurred by different categories 
of agricultural labour families along with their average annual income, family size 
etc. are given in Table 7. On an average, an agricultural labour family incurred an 
expenditure of Rs. 785 on consumption, while their average annual income was 
Rs. 654. There was thus a deficit of Rs. 131 annually. The corresponding figures 
for casual and attached labour families were Rs. 777 and Rs. 894 respectively. 
However, the annual expenditure of casual workers families with land amount- 
ed to Rs. 890 as against Rs. 508 only for casual labour families without land. It 
will be seen that whatever the level of their incomes, a fairly substantial 
deficit was a common featurein the budget of all categories of families. 

7:2 The following statement shows the average annual expenditure on 
different consumption group :— 

StatEMENT VIT 
Distribution of annual expenditure according to different consumption groups. 


Consumption groups Average |Percentage 
expenditure] to total 


a eS a RS 
ee 


Rs. 
1. Food ap ig si ae se 708 90-2 
2. Clothing and footwear As oe Ries us 37 4-7 
3. Fuel andlighting .. i! a Ps a 10 1-3 
4, House rent and repairs pe u< 5 ee a 1 0-1 
5. Services and miscellaneous... dé < a“ 29 3:7 
Total oi 785 100-0 


7°3 The average annual expenditure per consumption unit (according 
to Lusk’s Co-efficients) worked out to Rs. 208 with a standard deviation of 
_ Rs. 68. Details for different categories of families are given in Table 9. 
The per capita expenditure per annum worked out to Rs. 174 on an average. 


7:4 Expenditure on food—Of the total expenditure incurred on con- 
sumption, expenditure on food alone constituted about 90 per cent. The high 
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proportion of expenditure on food indicates the low standard of living of the 
agricultural labour families. The percentage of expenditure over food in the 
case of casual agricultural workers’ families without land was higher (93°5 per 
cent) than that of other classes. Table 8 gives the details of expenditure incurred 
on various items under the food group for the different categories of families. 


Rice was the staple food in all the villages and the expenditure on this 
item constituted about 45:7 per cent. of the total expenditure on food. On 
the other hand, the total expenditure on all other cereals consisting of wheat, 
gram and other cereals amounted to 12:2 per cent. The expenditure over other 
food items, which included mostly perquisites, was 19°9-per cent. of the total 
expenditure on food. The consumption of cereals per consumption unit worked 
out to 26°7 ozs. per day, while it was 22:4 oz . per capita a day (Table 11). 
Including the cereal content of perquisites, the consumption would be of the 
order of 33:3 ozs. per consumption unit per day and 27:9 ozs. per capita 
per day. The dietary habits of agricultural lab ur families in Kashmir were 
quite simple. Their breakfast consisted of saltish tea, taken without milk and 
Kulcha or roasted toast. Their mid-day and night meals mainly contained rice 
and vegetables, or meat or fish (dried). Maize was occasionally consumed 
in the form of chapatis. | 


7°5 Clothing and footwear—There was very little scope for expenditure 
over other items. The agricultural labourers purchased clothing and footwear 
only when absolutely necessary and the expenditure on this group amounted to 
Rs. 37 or4°7 per cent of the total consumption expenditure. The dress of the 
agricultural labourer in Kashmir usually consisted of Faren (long loose shirt) and 
salwar (lose pyjamas) worn both by men and women, with slight modifications. 
Jn winter, these were made of woollen material. Whereas men also wore a turban 
or cap and were never found bare headed, women used a long piece of cloth flow- 
ing down from their heads. The latter also wore ear-rings mvariably. During 
winter men often covered themselves with thick and warm country made 
blankets. Footwear was worn by all. 


7:6 Fuel and lighttng—Kashmir being a cold region, workers spent some 
amount on fuel, but generally they managed to gather it themselves. Their 
average annual expenditure on this item was Rs. 10 or 1:3 percent of the total 
consumption expenditure. 


7°17 House rent and repairs—As a rule, the agricultural labourers built 
and repaired their own houses. Employers also provided attached workers with 
rent-free houses and hence the latter did not spend any thing over this item. 
Consequently, the expenditure was almost nil. The following statement taken 
from the General Family Survey Report on Kashmir shows the average number of 
persons per room in the different categories of rural families :— 


_ Statement VIII 
Average number of persons per room in the different categories of families 
Average number 
of persons per room 


Agricultural workers’ families i a4, a6 eis 8-1 
Agricultural families diz as e or ue 7:4 - 


All families ge js a a. ea or, 7°3 


Category of families 
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7°8 Services and miscellancous—This group consisted of expenditure over 
tobacco, intoxicants, medicines, travelling, washing, barber charges, etc., which 
together accounted for 3°7 per cent. of the total consumption expenditure or 
Rs. 29 annually. Tobacco was the largest single item in this group. 

7°9 The average expenditure on ceremonies which has not been inelnded 
in the total consumption expenditure was rather insignificant and amounted 
only to a little more than Re. 1 per year. 

8. Economic levels of living— , 

8:1 Thedistribution of agricultural labour families according to expenditure 
per consumption unit is given in Tables 9 and 10. The largest single concentration. 
was in the expenditure group Rs. 151 to 200, with a percentage of 40-6 and aver- 
age size of 5:1 persons per family. The next important group was the one imme- 
diately higher, i.e., Rs. 201 to 250 accounting for 20°3 per cent of the families with 
an average size of 3°5 persons per family. ‘This was followed by the group Rs. 251 
to 300 which included 15:9 per cent, the average size of family being 4°3 per cent 
Thus, these three groups together accounted for about 77 per cent. of the total. 
The higher expenditure group of Rs. 301 and above included about 10 per cent, 
whereas the lowest group, viz., Rs. 101 to 150 consisted of 13 per cent. The 
percentage expenditure on food was higher among the lower expenditure groups. 
On the contrary, the percentage expenditure on ‘clothing and footwear’ and 
‘services and miscellaneous’ was higher among the higher expenditure groups and 
comparatively low in the lower groups. 

8°2. Table 11 gives the intake of cereals and pul-es per con:umption unit 
and per capita according to levels of living. Broadly, the intake of cereals 
increa ed with the level cf living. 

9, Cost of Living— 

‘ Weights ’ for the construction of cost of living indices for agricultural 
workers are available from the percentage distribution of expenditure on the 
different groups. Retail price data for important items of consumption for the 
period of enquiry, 2z., 12 months, were also collected simultaneously with 
the family living studies. These prices were averaged over a period of one 
year in order to allow for seasonal fluctuations. The percentage distribution of 
expenditure on various consumption groups have already been given in para 
7°2, Further details are available in the statement in Annexure I. 


10, Indebtedness (Table 12)— | | 

The average agricultural labour families in Kashmir had deficit budgets. In 
some cases, the deficit was met from the savings of the previous year while in 
others they had to sell their assets or had to borrow money. Thus a large 
number of families became indebted. On an average, about 13 per cent of'them 
were in debt at the end of the year. The average debt of an indebted family 
was Rs. 63. It was the highest in the case of casual workers’ families with land 
amounting to Rs. 68 as compared to Rs. 25 per indebted family of casual 
workers without land. Attached workers’ families had no debt.- 

The loans were almost entirely incurred for the purpose of consumption. On an 
average, an indebted family borrowed Rs. 38 from shop-keepers and Rs. 25 from 
friends and relatives. There were no co-operative societies in the Bi 
surveyed. Table 12 gives the details, 


~= 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


1. Coverage and size of sample— 

1:1 The Intensive Family Survey covered in all 12 villages in Kashmir 
only since the four villages which were selected in Jammu did not contain any 
agricultural labour families at all. Of the total number of families in the selected 
villages, 4 per cent were those of agricultural labouror. The Intensive 
Family Survey covered 69 agicultural labour families and was spread over a 
year from Ist September 1950 to 31st August 1951. 


2. Structure of agricultural labour families— 
2°] About 93 per cent were thefamilies of casual workers and 7 per cent 
of attached workers. 


2°2 Among earners, men were predominant. There were no child labour- 
ers. The average size of an agricultural labour family was 4°5, of which 1:1 
were earners. 


3. Employment— 


3°1On an average, an adult male agricultural earner was employed on wages 
for 183 days in agricultural and 23 days in non-agricultural labour, Workers 
in attached families were employed for a total of 232 days in the year as against 
204 days of employment of those in casual famlies. 


3°2 Of the total man-days worked by casual workers during the year, men 
contributed 98 per cent and women 2 per cent. 


3°3 The total man-days worked by men were distributed as follows among 
the different agricultural operations ; harvesting 24 per cent., preparatory 14 per 
cent., ploughing 14 per cent., weeding 12 per cent., threshing 8 per cent., 
sowing 6:5 per cent., irrigating 3°6 per cent., transplanting 2:7 per cent., other 
operations 2°5 per cent. and non- agricultural labour 11 per cent. 


3°4 Unemployment—On an average, an adult male was unemployed for 
112 days inthe year, of which for 65 days want of work was the cause of unem- 
ployment. Casual workers were unemployed, on an average, for 115 days 
during the year as against 60 days in the case of attached workers. 


4. Wages— 
‘4:1 On an average, wages formed rougily 52 per cent. of the total annual 
income of agrilcultural labour families. 


4°2 Modes of payment—About 96 per cent. of the total man-days worked 
by casual workers were paid in cash with perquisites at time rates. Payments 
in kind formed only 22 per cent. of the man-days worked, whereas those paid 
partly in cash and partly in kind fo: med a mere 1:4 per cent. 


4°3 Mean wage under each mode—Taking payments made at time ‘ates 
in cash, the weighted mean wage for men and the only wom>n casual workers 
was As. 25-9 and As. 24 respectively, with standard deviation of As. 3:8in the 
case of men. 
235 
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Rates for agricultural operations— 
Taking all modes of wage payment together, the weighted daily average 
wage rates were as follows. Men received a daily wage ranging between 
Rs. 1-8-0 and Rs. 1-9-7 for all agricultural operations. The woman worker re- 
ceived the same wage, viz. Rs. 1-8-0 for all agricultural operations. The state- 
ment below gives the average wage for men for each agricultural operation: — 
Average daily wage rates for adult male workers in different agricultural operations 


= 


Operations Men 
Rs. A. P. 
Preparatory 4 os ee = eK ~ ¥ 1.80 
Ploughing e ee + aN 5s aii ose A a A 
Sowing = oe ie ‘he ce a woh if het 
Transplanting .. os * + a ey 7 ean na 
Weeding ae e; rs < Me hin ig 1 8 0 
Irrigating a8 a oe na sis a 4 pe ea 
Harvesting ¥, a out OE eee a ay se an D7 
Threshing 24 at - ie bh a «92 ek Sees 
Others ay cE ts - B ee oo) ge 
All operations .. ats - 76 = Be Pigs Weg 3 | 


5. Income of agricultural labour familes— 


The average annual income of an agricultural labour family was Rs. 654. 
Of this, income from agricultural labour formed 48 per cent., income from _ cu t- 
vation of land 36 per cent.and income from non-agricultural labour and occu- 
pations other than farming and other sources together16 per cent. Whereas the 
average annual income of the families of casual workers with land amounted 
to Rs. 770, the annual income of those of casual workers without land was 
only Rs. 365. The average annual income of attached workers was Rs. 703. 


6. Consumption expenditure— 

6:1 The average annual expenditure of an agricultural labour family was 
Rs. 785 as against an annual income of Rs. 654. The expenditure per 
consumption unit (according to Lusk’s Co-efficients) worked out to Rs. 208 with 
a standard deviation of Rs. 68 and the per capita expenditure was Rs. 175 on 
an average. The following statement shows the percentage expenditure in- 
curred on the different consumption groups : 


1. Food ie 3 55 we vs 43 Ae 90-2 
.2. Clothing and footwear .. ae 53 a ae na 4°7 
3. Fuel and lighting "ee * we 5 .e $e 1:3 
4, House rent and repairs pir - Sn bt x — Ol 
5. Services and miscellaneous re ts " o ae 3°7 


Total : laa aie 
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Expenditure on food formed the bulk. ‘The most important cereal consumed 
was rice, while other cereals included wheat and gram. 


6:2 Consumption of cereals per consumption unit worked out to 26°7 
ozs. per day, the figure for per capita consumption being22°4 ozs. a day. Per- 
quisites formed a substantial proportion. Taking the cereal content of perquisi- 
tes into account, the daily consumption per consumption unit would be of 
the order of 33°3 ozs. and 27°9 ozs. per capita. 


6°3 Levels of living.—About 61 per cent. of the families were in the expendi- 
ture group Rs. 151 to Rs. 250. The largest single concentration was, however, in 
the group Rs. 151 to 200 accounting for 41 per cent. of the total families. There 
were no families in the lowest groups ‘0 to 50’ and ‘51 to 100’. On the other 
hand, the highest expenditure group ‘351 and above’ contained about 9 per cent. 
of the total families. These had, on an average, 3°3 persons per family and 3 
consumption units. 


7. Indebtedness— 


.. About 13 per cent. of the total agricultural labour families were in debt 
at the close of the year. The average debt per indebted family was Rs. 63. The 
debts were usually incurred for consumption purposes. On anaverage, an in- 
debted family borrowed Rs. 38 from shopkeepers and Rs. 25 from friends 
and relatives. 


MIN 136M >£Lab- 
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ANNEXURE I 


TE 


Actual annual| Percentage 
expenditure. | to total 
(Rs.) | expenditure 


an mee eee os — 
EEE _ — — 


Food he te ~ ie oF ti 707°8 “90-2 
Clothing & foutwear .. Ei Ay i = 37°5 4-7 
Fuel and lighting Ih he afi +e: f 9-8 1-3 
House-rent and repairs oe ae. Ae hy: 0-8 0-1 
Services and miscellaneous a x A, : 299-4 3.7 


Total ick 785-3 | 100-0 


SSS SSeesecsisseeseenee a 
Base period 


Actual Unit of retail prices 
Articles annual Weights | quantity per unit of 
expenditure quantity 
(Rs.) Rs. As. P. 
mop ii eee iy “ei ae 
Cereals— 
Rice vs % st | d20'2 41-2 | 1 Seer Oia 
Wheat os i a 0:2 Gs 0 9 0 
Maize oA re * Tee 9-1 A ns 
Barley He ae ze 15-3 1-9 it. 9 5 6 
Total for cereals ny 409 - 8 Bes: 2 
Pulses— OS 
Mung * ar e 4-0 | 0-5 | 1 Seer 6 8 0 
Bocas x % e 3-8 | O-b | rn 0 8 0 
Mash me 2 a 1-2 0-2 ni 0-600 
Total te i AY le 0 my ee 
Spices a es a ae 
Gur and Sugar ge ‘ig 7-3 | 0-9 » Gre Liga are 
Sugar 14 6 
Edible oil _ .. < q 39°7 Se ih a a4 Ge 
Vegetables .. %, a 34°7 4-4 
Salt. * an Ne 21-5 229 of 0 4 0 
Milk & milk products | as 26-4 2-4 
Meat, fish & eggs a ne 14-2 1-8 * 12 0 
Others re ae - 140-5 17°28 
. Total | 989-0] 36-8 
GRAND TOTAL FOR Foop ie Ear rrr 
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ANNEXURE I—contd. 


Base period 


Actual Unit of retail price 
Items annual Weights quantity per unit of 
. expenditure quantity 
(Rs.) Rs. As. P. 
Rie eh Se cakes ne | ADS tn iD RL ANG Rs A an Le Soll nl ae cca ROWE TS 0 
2. Clothing and footwear— 
Faren (Long loose shirt) e; 24-5 3-1 , One ¥2) 6 OD 
Salwar ¢: {F 33 7:0 0-9 P 460 
Shirt me ie cas 4-7 | 0-6 i a. 82.0 
Footwear... He ae 0-8 | 0-1 | One pair 3.0 0 
Total Ate re 37 0 ere 7 
3. Fuel and lighting. 
Fuel | Af # ss 6:5 0°8 
Kerosene oil as ae 2°5 0-3 | per bottle C 6 4 
Match box es ph 6-8 0-1 | per box OT o 6 
| tot 2 Se ie eee 
4. House-rent and repairs 0-8 0-1] 
5. Services and Miscellaneous— 
Barber 3:9 0-5 
Brahmin | 1-5 0-2 
‘Tobacco... ef us | 14-7 1-9 | per seer 1 4.9 
Soap | 3:9 0-5 | ver cake Oxs'G. 46 
Medicines 1-5 C-2 
Others 3°9 0-5 
Total Soli pideos auleah botiss 
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JAMMU 


1. Coverage and size of sample— 


1-1 Selection of families—Even though four villages were s lected for 
the enquiry in Jammu, there were no agricultural labour families in these 
villages. The conditions of small landholders who inhabited these villagés 
were, however, practically the same as those of agricuitural labourers. In some 
villages, the tenants had to work for 25 days in a year in the fields of land- 
owners and a system of mutual help was also prevalent.. Accordingly, petty 
landowners and tenants whose holdings were less than 4 acres were selected 
for the Intensive Family Survey in this zone. A total of 24 families consisting 


of those of 15 cultivating owners and 9 cultivating tenants were selected from - 
chese villages for the survey. 


1:2 Classification of famelies—The owner and tenant families were fur- 
ther sub-divided into 4 classes each according to the area of the land held by 
them. The number of families in various sub-classes was as follows : 


Number of [Number of 
cultivating | cultivating] 
owner tenant 

families families 


Families with land — 


v 


Less than 1 acre eT a ee CuO Tac a 
1 acre to less than 2 acres 4 2 
2 acres to less than 3 acres 7 i 
3 acres to less than 4 acres 2 6 


2. Income— 


2°1 Income of families and man-days worked by earners.—The income per 
family varied from Rs. 316 in the case of tenant families with land measuring 2 
acres to less than 3 acres to Rs. 632 in the case of owner families owning 3 to 4 
acres of land. On an average, the annual income of each family was Rs. 537 
of which 57:9 per cent. was derived from cultivation of land, 24-7 per cent. from 
occupations other than farming, 10-5 per cent. from non-agricultural labour, 
only 1-9 percent. from agricultural labour and 5-0 per cent. from other 
sources. The highest income from agricultural labour was Rs. 36:4 for the group 
of cultivating owners having 1 acre to less than 2 acres of land. 


2-2, All agricultural operations were paid uniformly at a rate of Rs 1-8-0 
per day. 


2°3 Most of the income was derived from cultivation and very little from 
wages. Subsidiary occupations also contributed towards the income. Selling 
milk products, wood felling and road constructions, sheep rearing, vegetable 


growing, tohacco cultivation ard selling fuel were some of the important sub- 
sidary occupations. 


~= 
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2°4 Income of owners and tenants—On the whcle, cultivating owners were 
better placed than tenants, the average annual income of the two categories of 
families being Rs. 602 and Rs. 428 respectively. The difference was mainly 
due to the income from land and from subsidiary occupations. 
3. Expenditure —_ 


3°1 Famil size and earning strength—On an average, each family consist- 
ed of 5:2 members, of whom 1°2 were earners. Owner families were slightly 
bigger with 5:3 persons, on an average, as against the average of 5:0 members for 
tenant families. Likewise, the earning strength of the owner families averaged 
1-3 as compared to 1:1 for tenant families. 


3°2 Annual expenditure—The average expenditure per family was Rs. 646 
a year. The major part of the expenditure was on food, which accounted 
for 87°7 pe: cent. of the total, while the expenditure over services and miscella- 
neous group formed 6°6 per cent. and that over clothing and footwear, and fuel 
and lighting 5°5 and 0:2 per cent. respectively. 


3°3 Expenditure on food—In Jammu, people consumed both rice and 
wheat.’ The villagers did not consume gram at all; pulses other than gram 
were consumed to the extent of 32:8 seers annually by afamily. The annual 
consumption of cereals per consumption unit varied from 186°9 seers in the 


case of tenant families with 2 to less than 3 acres of land to 227-5 seers in the 
case of those having less than 2 acres. 


3°4 Hapenditure on other wtems—The expenditure over ‘services and mis- 
cellaneous’ varied from Rs. 13°2 to Rs. 76°9 annually for different classes of 
- families.. Generally, the expenditure over this group was nearabout Rs. 40 
annually. Over ‘clothing and footwear’ each family spent annually amounts 
ranging from Rs. 20°8 to Rs. 47:8 according to its need. The expenditure over 
‘ fuel and lighting ’ was nominal, the average being Rs. 1:2 a year. Most of the 
families gathered fuel for their use themselves and did not spend much over the 
purchase of thisitem. Whatever they spent was only on kerosene oil for lighting 
purposes. As they owned their houses and also undertook their own annual 
repairs, not much was spent over thisitem. The average expenditure cn 
“ceremonies ’ of the families of cultivating owners having less than 2 acres of 
land was Rs. 29°4 per family. In other cases, the expenditure on this item 
was nominal, from Rs. 0°5 to Rs. 1°7. 
4. Indebtedness— 


4:1 Eatent of debt—Twentythree out of the twentyfour families were in 
debt. The average debt per indebted family was Rs. 400. Cultivating owner 
families with land of less than 2 acres had the largest number of members (6) 
and the maximum amount of debt per family (Rs. 584). The lowest amount 
of debt per family was Rs. 109 in the case of a tenant family with 2 to less than 
3 acres of land. 

4°2 Purpose of debt and source of borrowing—Debts were incurred for the 
purposes of cultivation as well as for consumption and social purposes, the 
averages for the three being Rs. 56°5, Rs. 287-5 and Rs. 56-0 respectively. 
Shopkeepers*were the most popular agency for borrowing, while money-leaders 
came next. There were no co-operative credit societies. 
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APPENDIX I From III-A 
Form III-A 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 


MINISTRY .OF LABOUR 
AGRICULTURAL LABOUR ENQUIRY 
Intensive Family Questionnaire 


Local Galerdar MONT, ....gecce nce sce cscs csce de Se pews VOAT ss oo e'e Se cdectveboccceseses A&G 


eoeo0e 


the corresponding English calendar month......... pis tisiels a Quest een VOULicd ss cdee ss 


MONTHLY RETURN 


Province........0. Lisiasetht sale cieic te ortlase ade o © wicca ere 6 PeRPT MIEN PINE v0 <g.0c5 oth ob ah one Gites 
2 er eer A AE re ee EE ee slo RROVONUC™ LNANAs sms vhs eee lees A I 
DUP OE Scr ec clst cs ciss cloacae asset stem 5's Tet Ltt cle es eet a ees Deir @ aie_ole cons x 
Spe PUIVISION © oc ad ss cece eters Cat kee oa ei Seven parole Lael) DIG Utes ea etee vote Siem cle ak wipe cs 
Family No....... Aero Meat addeicdesobes sepices - TOURS MGs retinitis «oct aetas re secesee 


Signature of the Investigator with date..........sccessccvceses 


Signature of the Supervisor with date... oe Ney ar 


No. of visits. Total time taken (In hours)’ - 


‘These returns are to be submitted for each localealendar month of the current agricultural year. 


(The information furnished in answer tothe questionnaire is confidential and is not intended 
for use in connection with the levy of a tax or in a judicial or quasi-judicial proceeding.) 
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RUBRIC III A+ 


Employment and Earnings of workers during the month of......... o abatctente a —contd. 
(To be filled up separately for each earner—man, woman and child) 


Name of the earner Total Amount 
Sex P 
Rs. A. z 


i ees 


Details of earnings 


4. Income from occupations other than farming 


a in 


a 


5. Remittances received 
6. Total earnings from agricultural labour, non-agricultural labour, 


forced labour, occupations other than farming and remittances 
received. 


RUBRIC III A-5 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


7. Number of days employed on 
(¢) Agricultural operations 


(it) Non-agricultural occupations 


8. Number of days unemployed (for men only) 
Reasons :—(t) Sickness f 


If he had an attack of malaria, mention the number of days 
unemployed on that account 


(2) Weather 
(172) Want of work 


(tv) Other reasons 


+The total number of days unemployed on account of sickness (inclusive of malaria), 
should be entered against this item. 
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Consumption expenditure of the family on cereals, pulses, ete. during 


the morte ori be ote ace mie ofat 
Quantity | Quantity Purchased | Total 
con- consumed Total cost of 
Items sumed | from that quantity entire 
from farm | received |. consumed, quantity 
produce | free or as| Quantity Price paid consumed 
(Mds.) wages* 
| (Mds.) 
| (Mds.) | Rs. a.p. | (Mds.) Rs. A. P 
1 2 3 4 5 6 yi 
Cereals 
i | | 
2. | 
ee gcgerr eens ee ere ns 
" | 
4, 
3. 
G. ! 
acd) St eee a Ue ee 
Te 
8. 
Total ; 
Pulses 
l. 
ik ere IRI Ae it) ae 
2 
5 
4, 
5. 
' Total 
Sugar 
Gur 
Tobacco ‘ 


Other Products used 

for domestic con- 

sumption, — 
{ 
i | 


*In case a part of the quantity received free or as wages is utilized for purposes other tham 
consumption e.g. for making other purchases, such quantities should be deducted from the total 
quantity received free or as wages. 
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RUBRIC III A-7 


Expenditure of the family on (a) clothing and footwear and (b) bedding and household 
requisites during the month of................ 


Clothing and footwear | Clothing and footwear 
Article Number Cost Article Number Cost 
Rs. A. P Re, A. P 
A. MEN C. CHILDREN 
Dhoti (t) Male - 
Pyjame 
eS $e 
Total for male 
children 
Footwear 
; (it) Female 
‘Total of Men 
B. WOMEN 
Sarees 
‘Blouses Total for female 
children 
Salwar Total for clothing 
and footwear 
Bedding and house- 
hold requisites 
Cots 
Quilts 
Mais 
Footwear 


Total for bedding 


| & household 
‘Total for Women | requisites 
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RUBRIC III A-8 
Family Budget 
Income of the family for the month of...........6 meee Pater 
Sources Amount 
Rs. A. vo 
(1) , (2) 
(1) Land owned 7 
| 

(2) Land taken on rent 
43) Land obtained free of rent j 


{4) Wages from agricultural labour 


{5) Wages earned from non-agricultural labour 
(6) Wages from forced labour 
{7) Income earned from occupations other than farming 


{8) Any other source 


Total 


et ee ee ee 


NV. B.—Gross income from items (1) to (3) taken together should be entered in column (2). 
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RUBRIC III A-10 

Consumption expenditure of the famiiy for the month of..... eT Se « teseceeecene 

: Quantity| Value Items | Quantity; Value 

Items & Units | Rs. A. P. & Units | Rs.a.P. 

] 2 3 4 5 6 

1. Food (xv) Food perquisites 
(i) Cereals oe 
Gidget ——_|- | ————_ (xvi) 
(1t} Pulses ws .- PT aS me es CSCC 
= — pnonncmnerer latinas (A 32.3) ‘= =e 
(iti) Gur and/or Sugar EE ee Le 
a ——— | - — | -— — (xvii) ‘ 
(iv) Spices wie +. | ane Nenaneaten ease WANES, | tee Le 
—— ————$—$___—| ——_—— ————] (riz) : 
(v) Salt nt ee 


—o 


(vi) Vegetables 


Total i 
| 


Total 


oe ee a eg es ee 9 ee et ee es, | rg ee 


i Ar vik | 
(vii) Meat and Fish | 
SIAN os Gas AS aia! Skee, | a 

rai 2. (a) Clothing and Footwear 

(viii) Milk | | 
| 

(7) Men i a 

(iz) Ghee 

me, shee (it) Women a 
(x) Other Milk products .. ah {a 

a (ti) Children me! 

(xi) Edible oi) eat 

(zit) Tea ie y = 


(xiii) Coffee 


SF TS A SS ee | | — 
(eee 


(d) Bedding and household 


(xiv) Others .. requisites : | 
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RUBRIC ITI A-10—contd. 


i 
| 2 | 3 4 5 6 
3. Fuel and Lighting | 7. Miscellaneous 
(1) Fuel be st | (t) Washing Soap 
Tae aia | =» ——.—_.—. — ——... —_——ee te 
(ii) Kerosene oil Age (ii) Bidi, Cigarettes 
(iit) Match box * Tobacco, etc. 
Total (tt) Pan Supari etc. 
4, House-rent and repairs {iv) TIntoxicants 
(7) Rent 
(it) Repairs .. ot 


Total 


ee ee ee 


5. Ceremonies and Functions |. (d) Others 


a nr en a | = 


(v) Medicines 


(t) Marriages 


ee ed ee EE em 


(vi) Education 


(a) Liquor a 
——- (b) Bhang < 


(ii) Funerals .. z eee ee ee le peta 
(vit) Litigation Le 
(447) <r magi ied eared ato NIB ne Ba “SSS AOS SN SN) Yd RR 
(viti) Amusements wa 
(iv) ve ; - |__| —_—_— 
— i a re ne (iota _—_— 
- ae | (ix) Travelling 
ota _——_——__—_— —_———|——__— 
ages : Sees ———— (x) Others 
. Services - —_— 
(t) Brahmin 
(it), Washerman 
cae. OE, Sone al, Toe a pe ee i cr 
| 
(iit) Barber... 
(iv) Others 
se _—— Total consumption expen- 
diture, 
Total - . 
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RUBRIC Ill A-11 


Budget in abstract for the month of ..... 


land, implements ete.). 


a ee | es es ey eg ee 


ae en se 


4, Stocks at the beginning of the 
month. 


— 


_5, Any other income* 


a 


6. Total Se ie we 


rere cree ees: ] ee = 


e@eceeceee ee 


Income Rs. A. P Expenditure Rg. a. P. 
1. Surplus of last month 1. Deficit of last month te 
-2, Wages earned from agricultural 2. Consumption expenditure .. | 
and. non-agricultural occupations. ae a. rant, | 
3. Expenses of cultivation “| 
3. Wages from forced labour eS 
-4, Income from occupations other Se ee i i 
than farming. | 
Total | 
5. Gross Income from land : 
-§. Income from any other source Surplus (+) or 
Deficit (—) 
7. Total | 
How deficit was met Rsv a. P. How surplus was spent ; Rs. A. P. 
1. New debts incurred during the 1. Debts repaid during the month 
month. 
— eee ——— —}j——__—. nar 
-2. Remittances received from 2. Interest on loan .. & 
outside. sh es 
3. Purchase of capital assets .. 
~3. Sale of capital assets (cattle, 


4, Stocks .. s os 


5. Any other expenditure* .. 


6. Total ws 


*Details should be furnished. 
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GOVERNMENT oF ItnNDIA 
MINISTRY OF LABOUR 


AGRICULTURAL LABOUR ENQUIRY 


Intensive Family Survey 


Agricultural year to which the data relate: Year ending.................-(month 


Annual Return 
Annual. Budget in Abstract 
Items Snape 
1, Food 
2, Clothing & Footwear pl hay 8 
eo Bedding & household requisites 
4. Fuel & Lighting 
5. House-rent and repairs 
6. Ceremonies and functions 
7. Services a 
8. Miscellaneous 
9. Total expenditure 
10. Total income 
11. Surplus (++) or Deficit (—) 
Bete a ae 005 biennc dere Gesiss eocec ce AlUK 1. cccccsccccccccsccecsersrereesscoce 
ele tabi oxy a Ba os wpe ll sia dcie ce a'era se eats Revenue Thana .....ssccsececcce b sretinsls s °> 
ST eg Gc dik cs at hs 8 neh <4 eed hon ere ya <0 oe WIPO ta ce uss ces inet a tate oats oe ecle a cle 
DREMEL © cig oie F< x11 6) 4 «pie sates sc 0's 0.676 413 Sample No ....cccceecccccccscccscnss om ileams 
bi ls! Ot Bec aE re a a ei ew < tin as CELOUSG INOe aveascceeaces Sedacecsosedacenav 


Signature of the Investigator Wiblt CAHN o cleo decdesséae 


Signature of the Supervisor with date e202 29289 80202888 


t ¥ ° 


ss Sts ok os = GS = ew oe ee a, Be ee e c 
(The information furnished in angwer to the questionnaire is confidential and is notintended 
for use in connectionwith the leyy of a tax or ip a judicial or quasi-judicial pro ceeding. ) 
Some 2 we A Se ts 
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RUBRIC III B-4 


Employment and earnings of workers during the current agricultural year ending.............. 
(month) : 


(To be filled up separately for each earner—man, woman and child.) 


Name of the earner Total — 
amount 
Sex . Rs. A. P. 


Details of earnings 


4. Income from occupations other than farming 
(7) 
(ii) 
(t02) 
(iv) 
(v) 


Total 


5. Remittances received 


6. Total earnings from agricultural labour, non-agricultural labour, forced 
labour, occupations other than farming and remittances received. 


RUBRIC III B-5 
Employment and unemployment 


7. Number of days employed on— 
(‘) Agricultural operations 


(it) Non-agricultural occupations 


8. Number of days unemployed (for men only) 


Reasons :— (t) Sickness* 


If he had an attack of malaria, mention the number of 
days unemployed on that account. 


(71) Weather 


(vit) Want of work 


(iv) Other reasons 


*The total number of days unemployed on account of sickness (inclusive of malaria) should 
be entered against this item. 
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RUBRIC III B-6 
Annual consumption expenditure of the family on cereals, pulses etc. during the current year 


| : Purchased ; 
Quantity Quantity Total cost 
consumed consumed Total of entire 
Items from farm | fromthat |_|: quantity quantity 
produce received consumed consumed 
free or as | Quantity !Price paid 
wages.* 
(Mds.) (Mds.) (Mds.) | Rs. A. pe. (Mds.) Rs. A. P. 
1 2 3 4. 5 6 7 
Cereals 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
3. 


——— |——_—$ ———$ —_—_ | ———— ——— 


ee 


Other | 
products 
used for 
domestic 
consumption 


| 


*In case a part of the quantity received free or as wages is utilised for purposes other than 
consumption e.g. for making other purchases, such quantities should be deducted from the total 
quantity received free or as wages. 
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RUBRIC III B-7 
Annual expenditure of the family on (a) clothing and footwear and (b) bedding and houschold 


requisites. 
Clothing and footwear Clothing and footwear 
Article Number | Cost Article Number | Cost 
Rs. A. P | Rs. A. P 

seme sy 2 3 4 ar’ jes 
es Lie | 

A. MEN C. CHILDREN 
Dhott (t) Male 
Pyjama 

Total for male 
children, 
Bea at eoe, en Heese Lae as en kos * 
Footwear .. (77) Female | 


Total for Men 


B. WOMEN 
Sarees 
Blouses 


Salwar 


Footwear 


Total for Women 


Total for female 
Children. 


Total for clothing and 
footwear. 


Bedding and _house- 
hold requisites. 


Cots 


Total for Bedding and 
household requisites. 
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RUBRIC III B-8 


Famity BUDGET 
Annual net income. 


Amount 

Sources ~ of net 
income 
Rs. A. Pp. 


(1) (2) 


— ee oe 


(1) Land owned 


— —-—— 


(2) Land taken on rent 


—_. 


(3) Land obtained free of rent 


(4) Wages from agricultural labour 


rs 


(5) Wages earned from non-agricultural labour 


(6) Earnings from forced labour 


= 


(7) Income earned from occupations other than farming 


(8) Any other source* 


Total 


HOW FAMILY BUDGET DEFICIT WAS MET 


Rs, asp. 
1. New debts incurred during the year 


2. Remittances from outside 


3. Sale of capital assets (cattle, land, im- 
plements etc.) 


4, Stocks at the beginning of the year 


5. Any other source* 


6. Total ot we as 


Oe oe es 


* Details should be given, 
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RUBRIC III B-9 
Details of Calculation of Annual net Income 


Details in respect of land owned, land taken on Details of expenses 
rent and land obtained free of rent 


Payment in kind 
Nature Cash 
No. | of {| Area | Yield} Rate | Amountj Parti- pay- |Remarks 
crop ments 
Quantity] Amount 
1 2 3 8 9 10 11 


ee | ee | ee ee | ee | ee ee | em ee | ee 
meee | | rs | re 


Rs. A. P. |Rs. A. P. 


a | a | RR | | NE | Ree | ne | RS | TD 
en 


ee a | | 


— = | | | ee | |] |} 


ec fm |] rf i fs a a 


ere cece | a 


i | | fe | | RT | oR | | ES | a ET 


ee ene | ere | pee | |S S| | | | ep 


TOTAL . 
Expenses. 


NET INCOME eceeece @eseeeceteeeeeeeeeeeeveceeesee pet 7 
(Total amount minus Total expenses). 


Rye Ke Ree 
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RUBRIC III B-16 
Annual Consumption Expenditure of the family, 


Quantity Quantity 
& Value Items & Value 
Items units . units 
() (2) (3) (4) (5) | (6) 
| Rs. A. P 
1. Food | 
(*) Cereals = (xvit) 
(ii) Pulses sf (xviit) 
(uit) Gur and/or Sugar (xia) 
{hohe seen ued lea, Aes — Tals a's Dba tal 
(tv) Spices iis Total | 
(v) Salt 
2. (a) Clothing & | 
Footwear 
(vi) Vegetables | | 
(vit) Meat and fish .. (i) Men rs 
(viii) Milk ae (it) Women 
(iz) Ghee be (it) Children 
(«) Other Milk pro- Total 
ducts 
(a1) Edible oil zs (b) Bedding & House- 
$< | hold requisites 
(ait) Tea 
——_———_| 3. Fuel & Lighting 
(xvi) Coffee a (2) Fuel o ; 
(xiv) Others se (it) Kerosene oil 
(xv) Food perquisites (itt) Match Box 
(xvi) Loteal 9.3 
i 
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RUBRIC III B-10—conid. 
Annual Consumption Expenditure of the family—contd. 


Quantity | Quantity 
Item & units Value Item & units Value 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 


4. House-rent & repairs 4%, Miscellaneous 


i (1) Washing Soap 52 


©) Rent LEAR emacs, A —_——___—. 
——-—— (it) Bidi, Cigarettes, 
(ii) Repairs Tobacco, ete. 
Total ( | (i3¢) Pan, Supari, etc. 
5.Ceremonies & 3 (iv) Intoxicants 


Functions 


(a) Liquor 


(‘) Marriages 
(6) Bhang 


(i) Funerals 


—- (c) Opium 
(i272) — —— es 
—| (d) Others 
(iv) 
——_—_———} (v) Medicines 
(v) 


| (vt) Education 


| (vii) Litigation 


Total 


———— | (viv) Amusements .. 


6. Services 
(i) Brahmin 


ee 


(ii) Washerman 


(iii) Barber 


(tv) Others 


Total consumption 


Total expenditure. 


How family badget surplus was spent. 


1. Debts repaid during the year .. | Rs. a. P. 


— 


2. Interest on loan 
3. Purchase of capital assets (Cattls, 
land, implements, etc.) 


. Any other expenditure 


—— 


Total s 


EE, 
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REMARKS 


(i) By the Investigator 


(iz) By the Supervisor. 
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| FORM III C. 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 


MINISTRY OF LABOUB. 
AGRICULTURAL LABOUR ENQUIRY 


INTENSIVE FAMILY QUESTIONNAIRE 
PAPO SISTOALVINONGA) 66 64 acs sds cesses. tne aswel WOREL EC ete vuae deccecdae sss GG 
the corresponding English calendar month ......... PY OUE Saat win stidae suite 6 46 oat «e105 
Daily diary of Employment, wages and earnings and expenditure on cereals and pulses 


for the month of 2es@eeeeneGeeeoG2seOeGe2e7Gee eG e908 97H8 282 GO coe eeeee sees eseees Bees 8828280808098 


RO ee Sci, stot,» ole tiga to's 4 cil EOLUR bcod Gee csleswem es ecabs se vane oghe stain 
AG Tl vies e s4.cs s0lncccceces eine se pista Hevea Lueia ville csc cloas sh ce 00 cae ve Rees 
Cals < oiscle sce vbweced bie sds ies) MALADO 06: celta s.s.0' eis atalecd wists: 4 os al alam ate ated 
PEE PETINIOT oe Sa cs winics aces cecedece ce see's pampla NG. P.deswemciscat sed ate chtd sae vate 
Family No. ....eseseees on Ae I WEE iby SEN TEOUBOANO:. bess ¢ ata Bie ele’ eate 6 6 94 ea ceils ae aos 
Signature of the Investigator with date ..........seeeeeseoeee Lies 
Signature of the Supervisor with date .,,...... estes dele ic wie os ae ae 


Separate schedules are to be filled up for each Agricultural Labour Family. 
(The information furnished in answer to the questionnaire is confidential and is not intended 
for use in connection with the levy of a tax or in a judicial or quasi-judicial proceeding), 
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APPENDIX If 


GOVERNMENT OF INDiA 
MINISTRY OF LABOUR 
AGRICULTURAL LABOUR ENQUIRY 


Instructions to Investigators 


‘These instructions should be carefully read before undertaking the enquiry and before the 
forms are actually filled in. 


Introductory—The success of the investigation will depend very much on the degree to which 
the Supervisor and the Investigator will be able to win the confidence of the villager through the 
genuine understanding of his problems and the tact and the enthusiasm shown in getting the 
required information. 


2. Definitions—(i) Family—A family is a “ household ’’ with an independent common 
kitchen and living under the same roof, including temporary absentees but excluding guests. 


(ti) Main occwpation—The main occupation of a person is the occupation in which he was 
engaged for 50 per cent or more of the total number of days worked by him during the previous 
year. All other occupations should be treated as subsidiary occupations, 


(iit) Mainly agricultural family—An agricultural family is one in which the maim occupa- 

“tion of the head of the family is agriculture. In addition, it includes all families in which, al- 

though the head may not have agricultural labour as his main occupation, 50 per cent. or more 
of the earners report agricultural labour as their main occupation. 


(iv) Agricultural labour family—An agricultural labour family is one in which either the 
head of the family or 50 per cent or more of the earners report agricultural labour as their main 
occupation. 


(v) Family occupation—The family occupation is the main occupation of the head of the 
family. If, however, the head of the family is not an agricultural worker but 50 percént or 
more of earners in the family are so, the family should be taken as a family of agricultural 
workers, 


(vi) Agricultural labourers—A person who reports that he or she was engaged in agri- 
cultural opeations as hired labourer for wages for 50 per cent or more of the total number ot 
days worked by him during the previous year, was taken as an agricultural labourer, 


(vit) Owners of land—(a) The term ‘ owners ’ included those who held land directly from 
Government and who had either proprietary rights in their land or who were crown tenants or 
grantees or who were mortgagees with possession of proprietary rights. 


(b) Cultivating owners were those owners of land who either cultivated their entire iand 
themselves or through hired labour. 


(c) Non-cultivating owners were those who leased their entire land or let it on barga, batai 
and adhi etc. systems for a cultivating season or seasons. 


(d) Partly cultivating and partly non-cultivating owners were those owners who cultivated 
a part of their land themselves or through hired labour and leased out a portion thereof to others. 


(viii) Tenants—(a) Cultivating tenants were those tenants who either cultivated the entire 
portion of the land themselves or through hired labour. 


(b) N on-cultivating tenants were those tenants who leased out their entire land on barga, 
batai, adhi ete. systems. .) 


(c) Partly cultivating and partly non-cultivating tenants were those tenants who cultivated 
a part of the land themselves or through hired labour and also leased out'a portion thereof to 
others. 2) ’ 


(d) Bargadars, Bataidars, Adhiars,etc.—It was customary in almost all States for owners or 
tenants of land to lease out apart or the whole of their land on what is known as Barga, Batai, 
Adhi, etc. The bargadars, bataidars, etc. were thus very closely akin to tenants. They shared 

ho produce along with thé owners or tenants of land, Usually, the share was half or one-third 
of the produce. | Ali such families were included under the sub-head * cultivating tenants ’. 
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(e) In case a family was both an owner and a tenant it was classified as owner or tenant 
according to the proportion of land owned or taken on rent or free of rent. 


(ix) Children—Persons below 15 years of age were treated as children. 


(x) Harner—A person contributing to family income through his or her earnings was con- 
sidered as an earner, however meagre the contribution may be. 


(xt) Helper—A helper was one who helped the earner of the family in his work without get- 
ting any separate remuneration for himself or herself. A member of the family who was earning 
as also helping was shown as earner. 

(xit) Holding—A holding was taken as land used wholly or partly for agri i 
and cultivated or intended to be cultivated alone or with the Aetistanoe of peers passe 
to ownership, size of location. It included all cultivated (or intended to be cultivated) land irres- 
pective of the particular crop grown in it. In case a holding was held jointly by more than one 
family and it was not possible to demarcate the shares of each family, the joint holding was 
recorded as a single entity of only one of the families. In the event of a holding being not cultiva- 
ted due to some reason or the other during the period of the survey, its extent was indicated under 
uncultivated holding. 

xiii) Pucca house—A house built entirely of bricks or stones was re | 
Peal houses were considered as Kacha. : gare O82 ae 

3. Study of the village economy—The Investigator should first acquaint himself with the 
economy in the village, agricultural seasons, local calendar months, customs and habits of the 
villagers, their daily routine, types of occupations, customs and methods of wage payments 
Before actually undertaking the enquiry, he should collect the retail and wholesale price quote 
tions prevalent during the last year of all articles which the villagers consume. The prices pre- 
valent in the markets from where the villagers purchase the commodities required by them wil 
also be necessary in respect of each village. 

4. Meeting with the head of the family—The Investigator should meet the head of the family 
at a time which is most convenient to the latter and when he is likely to be free. This requires 
prior knowledge of the daily routine of an agricultural worker. It is essential that the Investi- 
gator should not start putting questions to the worker all at once. After exchanging friendly 
greetings in accordance with local customs, he should briefly explain his bona fides and the purpose 
of the interview in terms intelligible to the villager. It should be explained that Government 
want to know from him his wage and other sources of income and details of his expenditure, with 
a view to considering how best his conditions may be improved. ‘There should be no ah owe of 
official authority. It should be impressed that there is no other object behind the enquiry, like 
the imposition of tax, police investigation, rationing, control, etc. and that he will not be herman 
in any way if he furnishes correct information. In fact, the Investigator should not ask for too 
much at the first interview. The first interview is only intended to put the interviewee in good 
cheer. If he is too busy or tired, the Investigator'should not pursue his investigation. It will 
generally be an advantage to interview the leaders first with a view to enlisting their co-operation. 
Normally, the interviewee may not mind furnishing information relating to his own family in 
the presence of such leaders and their presence could be taken advantage of for scrutinising the 
particulars furnished by him. st 

5, Supplementary questions for securing correct information—(i) Many items of the question- 
naire cannot be answered directly by the villager. A number of hints may have to be given to 
enable him to recollect the facts. For example, reference should be made to local calendar months 
and festival: dates. It may be that his replies may not be consistent with one APhthae 
but the Investigator should be patient all the time and should not ardéue with him. The 
interviewee may also try to exaggerate expenditure and mihimise income with a view to furnish- 
ing a darker picture. Supplementary questions may have to: be posed and the schedule should 
be finally filled up after a proper sifting of material collected. ‘ 


(ii) The particulars asked for should relate to the current agricultural year, pee x: where 


it is stipulated otherwise either in the instructions or in the questionnaires. The correspondin 
period of the English calendar year should also be stated. wy © sss . ry 9 . 


(cit) All local weights and measures should be invariably converted into standard velpnta of 
maunds and seers (1 maund=82 2/7 lbs.) and a statement showing the equivalents: of ‘all local 
weights and measures in terms of standard weights should be attached with the village note. 

(iv) All local land measurements should be converted into standard measurements of square 
yards and acres anda statement showing the equivalents of alljocal land measurements in terms 
of standard measurements should be attached with the village note. ,” f er Ge: 

_ (v) Each Deputy Investigator and Investigator should, be. provided witha, ready -reckonér 
containing the conversions of all local weights.and measures and land measurements into standard 
weights and measurements. A.copy should be sent'to the head-quarters. also, ny ont bo 
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6. The Intensive Family Survey should be carried out for 4 saniple of agricultural labour 
families. The data collected should refer tc the current agricultural year. The monthly returns 
in Form III-A should be filled up for each month of the current agricultural year. Thus, there 
will be 12 monthly returns. At the end of the year au annual statement should be prepared in 
Form III-B from the 12 monthly returns. 


In addition, a daily record of employment, earnings and expenditure on cereals and pulses 
for about half a dozen agricultural labour families in each village, should be maintained, where it 
is possible to secure the services of an intelligent. village resident for doing so. For this purpose, 
Form III-C should be used. _These are monthly returns containing day-to-day record for each 
month. There will thus be three sets of forms III-A monthly returns, Form III-B annual returns 
and Form I1I-C monthly returns based on daily diary. 


7. Form IIlI-A—(a) Rubrics III-A-1 to 4—Employment and Earnings. 


Before starting the intensive enquiry the Investigator should gather necessary data about 
the various crops raised in the different agricultural operations and the agricultural calendar 
and should be in a position to recount to the villager the operations in which he may have been 
engaged during the last month. The Investigator should carry on this enquiry with the aid of 
the village officials and one or two intelligent residents of the village who are intintately acquainted 
with the various operations and with the worker, and who would, therefore, be in a position to 
check up the answers given by the villagers. 


(<i) The Investigator should enquire from the head of the family the number of days worked 
by each earner in the different operations during the month. 


_ (tii) The next step should be to ascertain the wage rates for each operation. If it is piece 
rate, the rate per unit of work and the number of units worked on an average each day should be 
ascertained. In case wage rate for the same agricultural operations vary during the month under 
report, the different wage rates and the corresponding number of days worked should be separa- 
tely entered. 

(iv) Data in respect of wages earned from agricultural labour should be collected in respect of 
only those agricultural operations listed under item 1-(7) to (2x) in Rubric [II-A-1, which are 
carried out during the month under report. 

(v) The total cash time-wages should be entered in column (4) of Rubrics ITJ-A-1, 2 and 3. If 
payment is made in piece wages, the cash value of piece wages (per day and total) should be entered 
in columns (7) and (8). If payment is made in kind, the cash value of the quantity supplied 
should be calculated at the average retail price for the month and entered in column (14). If the 
prices of certain commodities are not known in the village, the average retail price in the nearest 
Bazar from which the villagers made their purchases should be taken into consideration. 

(vi) Under columns 15, 16 and 17 of Rubrics III-A-1, 2 and 3, perquisites will include:— 

(a) House, house-site and building materials. 
(b) Gruel, mid-day meal ete. 
_(c) Vegetables. 
(d) Tobacco, pan, ete, 
(e) Grass, hay, etc,, and 
 (f) Any other customary allowances in consideration of the workers’ services, 


The value of perquisites should be noted in columns 16 and 17 of Rubrics III-A-1, 2 and 8 
and the nature of perquisites.in column (15). In regard to housing, the approximate monthly 
rental value should be taken into account. 


(vii) Earnings should be given separately for (a2) wages earned from agricultural labour, if 
any, (Rubric III-A-1), (b) wages earned from non-agricultural labour (Rubric IIT-A-2), (c) wages 
from forced labour and (d) income from occupations, other than farming like trading etc. Only 
net income should be furnished in respect of (d) above. 


(viii) If a worker works for half a day, it should be noted carefully... For example, if during 
aimonth.a worker works for 20 full days and one half-day, or two half days, themumber of days 
worked, under column (2) of Rubrics III-A-1 to.3 should be recorded as 203 days or 21 days as 
the case may be. , 


_ , Item 5 of ‘Rubric I1I-A-4.—It is possible that in some sample villages some earners might be 
residing in neighbouring industrial towns and visiting the family only occasionally. If they send 
some remittances regularly for the maintenance of the tamily, such receipts forming part of the 
regular family income, should be taken into account and the figures entered against this item, 

of ry ha oe Aa ay: iy  wié as PT H ; j . 
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(b) Rubric II]-A-5—Employment and Unemployment— 
Employment : 

Item 7—(i) The total number of days for which the earner concerned was employed for 
wages in agricultural operations during the month should be recorded against this item. 

Item 7—(u) The total number of days for which the earner concerned was employed in 
non-agricultural labour during the month should be recorded against this item. 


e 


Unemployment : 
Item 8—Total number of man-days unemployed—The number of days for which the earner, if 


he is a male earner, was unemployed during the month should be recorded against this item. 

Reasons of unemployment : 

___ (t) Sickness—The number of days for which the earner was unemployed on account of 
sickness (inclusive of malaria) should be recorded against this item. The number of days for 
which the earner was unemployed solely on account of malaria should be recorded separately 
in the space provided. 

(it) Weather—The number of days for which the earner was unemployed on account of bad 
weather e.g. dust-storm etc., should be recorded against this item. 


(iit) Want of work—The number of days for which the earner was unemployed f t of 
work should be recorded against this item. Ploy OO 208 aA eS 


(iv) Other reasons—The number of days for which the earner was unemployed on account 
a enn other than those specified in items (7), (i) and (ii2) above should be recorded against 

is item. 

(c) Rubric II[-A-6—Consumption Expenditure of the family on cereals and pulses : 

(¢) The monthly consumption of cereals and puises is the most important item in the family 
expenditure. The Investigator should, before starting the enquiry, make a very careful study 
of the dietary habits and the types of foodstuffs consumed by the agricultural workers. He 
should check up the data given by the villagers by cross reference to the village officials and 
other intelligent residents of the village. 

(ii) The agricultural workers in certain areas obtain cereals, pulses etc., from their employers 
either free or as wages. Such quantities received by all earners should be recorded in column (3) 
of this rubric. In case a part of the quantity received free or as wages is utilized for purposes 
other than consumption, ¢.g. for purchasing some other item or items, such quantities should be 
deducted from the total quantity received either free or as wages. 

(iii) The total of figures recorded in column 2—Quantity consumed from farm produce 
column 3—Quantity consumed from that received free or as wages and column 4 Quantity 
purchased, should be equal to the figure recorded under column 6—Total quantity consumed. ! 


(iv) The quantity of cereals, pulses etc. taken on loan for consumption should also be inclu¢c- 
ed in column (4). 4 

(v) For recording the price paid in column 5, tho actual price paid, subject to  verificaticn 
or if it is not available, the average retail price for the month under report should be taken into 
consideration. 

(vi) The quantities recorded in columns 2 and 3 should be evaluated at the ruling retail price 
and the total cost of the quantities in columns 2, 3 and 4 should be entered in column 7. 

(d) Rubric III-A-7—Clothing and footwear and bedding and household requisites ; 


(i) Only items purchased or supplied free during the month under report should be entered. 
Items supplied free should be evaluated at the average retail price for the month. 

(ii) The blank spaces should be utilised for entering items not specifically provided for. 

(iii) Bedding and household requisites should include expenditure on cots, quilts, mats, bed- 
sheets, utensils, ete. | ? 

(e) Rubric I1I-A-8—Family Budget : we (4 | 

Income of the family—(i) Items (1), (2) and (3)—A single figure showing total gross income 
from land owned, taken on rent or obtained free of rent should be recorded in column (2) against 
items.(1), (2) and (3) taken together... i 8h Tee or 

(tz) It is possible that there will not be any income from land during certain months,’ while 
it. may be considerable during some other months. — TSH fs 

(iii) Figures for items (4), (5), (6) and (7) wages from agricultural labour, wages from non- 
agricultural labour, wages from forced labour if any, and income from occupations other than 
farming should be the total of the corresponding figures for all earners given in Rubrics III-A-1 
to 4—Employment and Earnings. : 18 ayes 


(iv) Wages from non-agricultural labour+The figure should include only those ‘nomagriculs 
tural occupations in which the earners are employed as wage earners. 
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(v) Income earned from occupations other than farming—The figure should be the net income 
and include non-agricultural occupations like trading, cottage industries, if any, selling vegetables 
etc. in which earners are not employed as wage earners. 


(f) Rubric III-A-9—Details of calculation of gross and net income from land: 


(t) This rubric should be used for recording the details regarding area of land, yield, rate of 
the yield, value of the yield and expenses incurred during the last month for meeting the cost of 
cultivation. The net income should be arrived at by deducting the expenses incurred during the 
month from the gross income. 


(it) In column 7, under details of expenses, the following particulars should be taken into 
account :— 


(a) Land revenue and water charges ; 
(5) Rent ; 

(c) Bullock labour ; 

(d) Manual labour ; 

(e) Seed charges ; 

(f) Implements; and 

(g) Other expenses. 


(17) It should be noted that turin certain months the: expenditure may be considerable 
while it may not be much in some others. 


(iv) ‘The various items of production, together with the quantities produced should be listed, 
These should be evaluated at the actual price paid, subject to verification, or the average retail 
price for the month under ‘report. 


(v) If any land is let out or leased or is given or taken on barga, batai, adhi, etc. itis not neces- 
sary to enter all the details mentioned in columns 1 to 10: In such cases, the Investigator should 
only enter the amount of rent received from lessees etc. in column 6. The net value of the proe 
duce obtained from or by the Bargadar, Bataidar, Adhiar etc. should'similarly be entered in this 
column. A special note should invariably be recorded against the entries relating to such cases 
in order to show clearly that such entries in column 6 represent either the amount of rent received 
from lessees etc. or the net value of produce obtained from or by Bargadar, Bataidar, Adhiar 
etc. A remarks column is specially provided for in this rubric to enable the investigators to re- 
cord their comments for clarifying the meaning of such entries. 


(g) Rubric III-A-10—Consumption expenditure of the family: 


Food—(i) The quantity consumed and expenditure incurred on cereals, pulses, gur and/or 
sugar furnished in columns 6 and 7 of Rubric I1I-A-6 should be recorded here. For the other items 
of food, the quantity purchased, wherever possible and the average retail price paid should be in- 
dicated against each item. The spaces left blank should be utiJised for entering other item not 
specially mentioned. 

(22) The value of articles obtained as perquisites recorded in column 14 of Rubrics III-A-1 
to 4—Employment and EHarnings—should also be taken into consideration in recording expendi» 
ture in this part as these are accounted for on the income side. 

(iit) Other milk products should include items like curd, butter, Jassi etc. 

Clothing and footwear and bedding and household requisites : 
Figures of expenditure furnished in Rubric III-A-7 should be recorded here. 


Fuel and lighting—The expenditure incurred on fuel (coal, soft coke, firewood etc.), kerosene 
oil, match box etc. should be recorded here. 


House-rent and repairs—If a house has been provided to the worker by the employer, the 
approximate monthly rental value may be stated. To this should be added the cost of repairs, 
if any, paid by the workers during the month. If the house is owned, the monthly cost of repairs 
during the months should be taken into account in estimating the worker’s expenditure on rent. 

Ceremonies and functions—Expenses on marriages, deaths, festivals, feasts etc. 
should be recorded under this item. The blank spaces should be utilised for entering items not 
specifically mentioned. 


Services—The expenditure incurred on the services of brahmin, washerman, barber, etc. 
should be recorded here. 


Miscellaneous—Other items may include expenditure incurred on any other item not speci- 
fically mentioned. 
(h) Rubric III-A-11—Budget in Abstract: 


(1) It should be ascertained whether the family had any amount left as surplus at the end of 
month previous to the one under report, If there was any surplus it should be shown on the 
income side. If there was deficit, it should be shown on the exnvenditure side, 
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(it): Wages earned from agricultural and non-agricultural occupations’ and’ forced labour, 
income from occupations other than farming and gross income from land and income from any’ 
other source should be recorded. on the income side. va wih 

(iit) The total consumption expenditure and the expenses of cultivation should be shown 
on. the expenditure side.. 2 

(iv). If the total of income.exceeds the total of expenditure, the difference’ should be shown 
as surplus. If the total of expenditure exceeds the total of income, the differences should be 
shown as deficit. 

(v) In an agricultural labour family budget involving estimation of a variety of items like 
duration of employment, evaluation of payments in kind, quantity of cereals consumed ete., it is* 
quite likely that the budget may not balance. Where'the gap is considerable, every endeavour 
should be made to check up the various items of income and expenditure, It is likely thatincome 
for some miscellaneous occupations like digging of wells, cutting palmyra leaves etc., might not 
have been included. The workers’ employer and other intelligent residents:should: also. be con- 
sulted in this connection and if still the difference between the income and the expenditure cannot 
be reconciled satisfactorily, it should be left at that. Investigatorsiare warned thatiinino case 
should any attempt be made to manipulate with a view to balancing the*budget.. In’the:case of 
agricultural workers: possessing land; income:and expenditure may not. tally.. In. the earlier 
months of the agricultural seasons, expenses of cultivation mayexceed the income and in such 
cases the manner in which the deficit. was met.should.be examined and entries carefully made in 
the rubric provided for the purpose. Similarly, during the harvest months, income may exceed 
expenditure. In such cases also, the manner in which the surplus was spent should be examined 
and.details entered carefully under the heading “‘ How surplus was spent ”’. 

(i) Rubric III-A-12—Indebtedness:: 

(<)' Separate entries should. be made for each.debt.against item I and.2. 

(i?) The: Investigators'should find. out if any property has been mortgaged. without any 
written commitment for evading any. legislative enactment. . 

(tii) If different rates'of interest.are paid for different loans, these may be stated. 

(iv). Loans:in kind and payments in kind should be. evaluated at the average wholesale price 
and then recorded in this’ part. | 

(v) An estimate of the value.of property owned in the form of land, house, cattle etc., may be: 
given to indicate the percentage of property mortgaged. 

8. Form III-B—Annual Return— 

(i) The instructions in respect.of Form III-A are equally applicable for filling up’ Form III-B. 

(vi) This form should be filled up:from the data contained in the twelve monthly returns 
(Form ITT-A). 

(i2t) It should be noted that this form should be filled up at the end of the year after Form: 
III-A, for each of the twelve months of the current agricultural year, has been filled up. 

9. Form III-C—Daily Diary— 

(<) The collection of data should be restricted to about half a dozen agricultural labour 
families in the village. 

(it) The data should be collected daily in respect of employment and. earnings of the workers: 
in the family employed for wages in agricultural operations as also wage earner in non-agricultural 
occupations. In addition, data should be collected on expenditure on cereals and pulses. The 
instructions on these items in Form III-A should be borne in mind while collecting the daily 
(iit) Separate forms should be used for preparing the daily diary of employment and earn- 
ings for the different earners in the family. 

(iv) After collecting the data for each day of the month, a monthly statement on the basis 
of the daily data collected should be prepared. 

10, General— 

(i) All entries in the schedules must be made in ink. 

(ii) After the schedule has been filled up; the Investigator should sign at the appropriate 
places. 

(iti) No item should be left unfilled. If necessary, a ‘ nil’ entry should be made, 

(iv) The Investigator should also note separately local terms and weights and measures. He 
should indicate whether any village official or school teacher or Secretary of a Co-operative 
Society can be found who may furnish similar schedules every month or year or half year in 
future. 

(v) Any case of doubt should be promptly referred to the Supervisor for clarification. 
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1. Report on an Enquiry into the.con- 
ditions of Agricultural workers in 
village Vandalurin Madras State D.L. 221 110 0 orQsh. Gd, 


2. Report on an Enquiry into the con- 
ditions of Agricultural workers in 
village Dorwan in BiharState .. D.L. 224 1 6 0 or Qsh. 


3. Report on an Enquiry into the con- 
ditions of Agricultural workers in 
village Archikarahalli in moe 
State : D.L. 227 110 0 or 28h. 6d. 


4, Report on an renee into Be con- 
ditions of Agricultural workers in 
village Rea in West 
Bengal State . ; D.L, 229 1 6 O or Qsh, 


5. Report on an Ring into the con- 
ditions of Agricultural workers in 
village me in me Pradesh 
State D.L. 230 1 6 0 or Qsh. 


6. Report on an neice into the con- 
ditions of Agricultural workers in 
village Khuntuni in Orissa State.. D.L. 232 112 0 or Qsh. 6d. 


7. Report on an Enquiry into the con- 
ditions of Agricultural workers in 
village Magurpara in Assam State D.L. 233 1 12 0 or 2sh. 6d. 


8. Report on an Enquiry into the con- 
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work and live —By Dr. B. Rama- . 
murti be D.L. 261 3 8 0 or Ssh. 6d; 


4, Report on the General Family 
Survey—Rural Man-power and 
Occupational structure -. Dla 24112 10 0 0 or 16sh. 


5. Report on the Intensive Survey of 
- the Conditions of agricultural 
labour—Vol. J—All-India .w. OD.Le 263 7 0 0 or Ilshy | 


6. Report on the Intensive Survey of 
the Conditions of agricultural 
labour—Vol. II—North India | . 
Zone ne te .. DL. 26311 212 0 or 4sh. 6d. 


7. Report on the Intensive Survey of 
the Conditions of agricultural 
labour—Vol. ilIJ—EHast India’ © 
Zone be oi oe)! DLs 263 TH hal Qe Oo on Behe 


8. Report on the Intensive Survey. of 
the Conditions of agricultural 
labour—Vol. IV—South India | 
Zone o ee ee DLs 2631V 


9. Report on the Intensive Survey of 

the Conditions of agricultural 

labour—Vol. V—West India 

Zone ip as .. DLs 263 V 
10. Report on the Intensive Survey of 

the Conditions of agricultural 

labour—Vol. VI—Central - India 

Zone ony m ... DL. 263 VI 


11. Report on the Intensive Survey of 
the Conditions of agricultural 
labour—Vol. VII—North-West 
India Zone .. ve -- Dales 263 VII 
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Government of India 
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